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METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1959 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1501-B, New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Fascell, Granahan, Smith, 
Brown, and coh 

Also present: Elmer W. Henderson, counsel; Orville Poland, gen- 
eral counsel of the full committee; Phineas Indritz, counsel; and 
Earle Wade, professional staff member. 

Chairman Dawson. The Subcommittee on Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization begins its hearings today on bills to create a 
Department of Urban Affairs or “Urbiculture,” as it is variously 
called, and bills to establish a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
These measures have resulted from the deep concern of Members of 
Congress and citizens at large in the serious crises facing our cities 
in the fields of finance, housing, employment, public works, and 
traffic control to mention only a few. These problems in some in- 
stances, have become so critical that more than a few communities 
are faced with the possibility of only drastic remedies to meet the 
needs of present-day survival. 

In recent decades the United States has become more and more an 
urban nation. A majority of our population now lives in urban cen- 
ters. An even larger majority is included within the metropolitan 
areas surrounding these centers. 

Our Federal Government has historically shown a justified concern 
for the needs and development of our farm population and our rural 
areas. The time has surely arrived when a corresponding concern 
— we by appropriate action, should be had for our cities an 

ir people. 

These hearings, and any legislation which may result, should 
stimulate programs to help solve pressing urban problems and pro- 
mote the well-being of our urban citizens. In doing so we contribute 
to the strength of our Nation as a whole and help insure an orderly 
and less painful transition to the world of tomorrow. 

You will find in your folders copies of the bills being considered. 
A summary of these bills, prepared by the staff, was sent you in 
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advance. Since this was prepared, Congressman Fascell has intro- 
duced a bill which is also before us. 

(The bills H.R. 781 introduced by Hon. Martha W. Griffiths, H.R, 
984 introduced by Hon. J. Arthur Tovanee: H.R. 2416 introduced by 
Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, H.R. 2423 introduced by Hon. Albert Raing 
H.R. 4481 introduced by Hon. Hugh J. Addonizio, H.R. 7282 intro- 
duced by Hon. Alvin M. Bentley, ELR. 7378 introduced by Hon, 
Kathryn E. Granahan, and H.R. 7465 introduced by Hon. Dante B. 


Fascell, follow :) 
[H.R. 781, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To create a Department of Urban Affairs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Urban Affairs Act”, 


PURPOSE OF ACT 





Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the presiding needs of cities and metropolitan 
areas are such that Federal action should be taken to assist in meeting these 
needs through education, research, technical services, and such other programs 
as the Congress may later prescribe. The Congress finds also that a number of 
important Federal programs such as defense activities, grants-in-aid, loans, 
airport and highway construction, pollution control, and others have a vital 
impact on local communities and metropolitan areas; and that there is need 
for a central place in the Federal administrative structure to assess the overall 
results of these programs, to help coordinate these activities, and to represent 
the need of urban areas at the national level. The Congress further finds that 
these urban and metropolitan problems are so interrelated with problems of 
housing that Federal housing programs should be administered by the same 
Federal Department which is created to deal with urban and metropolitan needs. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to accomplish the objectives set forth in section 2, there 
is hereby established an executive department to be known as the Department 
of Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to in this Act as the “Department”), at 
the head of which shall be a Secretary of Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to 
in this Act as the “Secretary”) who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under the Secretary shall be an 
Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries who shall perform such functions 
as. the Secretary shall prescribe and who shall be appointed in the same manner 
as the Secretary. 

(b) There is hereby created in the Department of Urban Affairs an Urban 
Advisory Council. The members of this Council shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent upon nomination by the Secretary of Urban Affairs and shall include per- 
sons outside the Federal Service with broad experience and interest in urban 
and related problems. The following Federal officials are hereby designated as 
members ex officio of the Urban Advisory Council: Secretary of Labor, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The President may 
designate other Federal officials as ex officio members of the Council. Members 
of the Council shall receive no compensation for their services but shall be re 
imbursed for necessary travel and subsistence expenses as provided in the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949 as amended. The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Secretary of Urban Affairs, but not less than twice a year. 


FUNCTIONS AND TRANSFERS 





Sec. 4. (a) The President shall submit to the Congress reorganization plans 
providing for the transfer of such functions from officers or agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government to the Secretary as the President deems 
appropriate to assist in accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 
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(b) All functions of the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are transferred to the Secretary. The constituent agencies of the Hous- 
jng and Home Finance Agency, together with their respective functions, person- 
nel, poperty, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds (available or to be made available), and all other functions, 
personnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
eations, and other funds (available or to be made available) of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency are hereby transferred to the Department. 

(c) The Housing and Home Finance Agency and the office of Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency are hereby abolished. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rates prescribed for these positions in the other 
executive departments. 

SEAL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall 
be taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may from time to time make such provisions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate authorizing the performance of any of the func- 
tions of the Secretary by any other officer, or by any agency employee, of the 
Department. 


(H.R. 984, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ]\ 
A BILL To create a Department of Urbiculture, and to prescribe its functions 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Uurbiculture Act”. 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that many of the most pressing problems facing 
the people of the United States grow out of the lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of proper techniques in utilization of urban land, and that there is a 
corresponding national interest in the development of the science of urbiculture. 
Recognizing the invaluable contribution made by the Department of Agri- 
culture in promoting increasingly efficient use of farmlands, the Congress enacts 
this Act in order to provide a corresponding executive department to develop 
methods of dealing with pressing social, economic, and civie problems growing 
out of inadequate knowledge of the principles of using and developing urban 
lands, and to make these methods available to the people of the United States 
through suitable educational programs. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 3. In order to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 2, there is 
hereby established at the seat of the Government an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Urbiculture (referred to in this Act as the “De- 
partment”), at the head of which shall be a Secretary of Urbiculture (referred 
toin this Act as the “Secretary” ), who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall establish research and educational programs 
to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 2. The President may make such 
transfers of functions from officers of the executive branch of the Government to 


the Secretary as the President deems appropriate to assist in accomplishing such 
purposes. 
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(b) The functions of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, the 
Federal Housing Commissioner, and the Public Housing Commissioner are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary. The Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Ng. 
tional Mortgage Association, and the National Housing Council are hereby trang. 
ferred to the Department. The Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Federa) 
Housing Administration, and the Public Housing Administration, and the offices 
of Housing and Home Finance Administrator, Federal Housing Commissioner 
and Public Housing Commissioner, are hereby abolished. 7 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 5. There shall be, in the Department, an Under Secretary of Urbiculture 
and four Assistant Secretaries of Urbiculture, each of whom shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Under 
Secretary of Urbiculture shall perfrom such functions as the Secretary shalj 
prescribe and shall act for, and exercise the powers of, the Secretary during his 
absence or disability. Each Assistant Secretary of Urbiculture shall perform 
such functions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall receive compensation at the rate prescribed for 
the heads of executive departments. The Under Secretary of Urbiculture shal} 
receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per annum. Each Assistant Seere- 
tary of Urbiculture shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 7. Except to the extent inconsistent with this Act, all provisions of law 
applicable to the executive departments generally shall apply to the Department, 


SEAL 


Sec. 8. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 9. The Secretary may, without being relieved of his responsibility therefor, 
and unless prohibited by some specific provision of law, perform any function 
vested in him through or with the aid of such officials or organizational entities 
of the Department as he may designate. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, RECORDS, AND SO FORTH 


Sec. 10. Any personnel, property, records, obligations, commitments, or un- 
obligated balances of appropriations which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine are used primarily in relation to functions transferred 
te the Secretary pursuant to section 4 shall be transferred to the Department. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 11. Sections 4 and 10 of this Act shall take effect ninety days after the 
date of its enactment. The remainder of this Act shall take effect on the date 
of its enactment. 





(H.R. 2416, 86th Cong., Ist sess. ]) 


A BILL For the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban 
Development 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLABATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. The Congress finds that the rapidly expanding population of the 
United States coupled with a greatly accelerated trend toward urban growth has 
created unique and acute governmental problems which have overrun the 
boundaries of local political subdivisions, and in some cases the States. 
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It further finds that there is a national interest in and need for the formulating 
of suitable and adequate guidelines for the solution of these problems in the 
juterest of insuring balanced, orderly and dynamic growth between and among 


the States and their political subdivisions. 


CREATION OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. In recognition of this need, there is hereby established a Commission 
to be known as the Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the “Commission” ). 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be comprised of twenty-five members, as 
follows : 

(1) Fifteen members appointed by the President, among whom there shall be 
suitable and appropriate representation from the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, the States, local governments, and the public; 

(2) Five members appointed by the President of the Senate, of whom not 
more than three shall be members of the same political party ; 

(3) Five members appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
of whom not more than three shall be members of the same political party. 

(b) The President shall designate the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Commission from among his appointees. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Thirteen members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business or 
professional filed, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensation, 
shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individual within 
the provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 
U.S.C. 99). 

DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Src. 4. (a) Pursuant to the objectives set forth in section 1, the Commission 
shall study and investigate the problems of metropolitan expansion, with special 
reference to the needs, in terms of adequate governmental structures, to make 
suitable provision for land use, planning and zoning, industrial and residential 
development, housing, transportation, water supplies, air and water pollution 
control, civil defense, recreational, social, and educational services. 

The Commission shall further study existing and developing efforts to cope 
with urban growth through such devices as cooperative planning, consolidated 
city-county planning, federative structures, and intergovernmental contracts or 
compacts. 

On the basis of its studies, the Commission shall submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations as to necessary and desirable steps to be initiated at the national, 
State, and local levels, to insure sound and orderly metropolitan growth within 
the framework of our traditional patterns of responsibility and control. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress, within one year after the date of enactment of this Act, its findings 
and recommendations; and the Commission may also from time to time make 
to the President such interim reports as the President may request or as the 
Commission deems appropriate. 

(ec) The Commission shall be terminated six months after submission to the 
President of the findings and recommendations referred to in subsection (b) of 
this section. 

POWERS OF COMMISSION 


Src. 5. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee thereof, may, for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, administer 
such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses, and the production of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as the Commission or such subcommittee 
may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the Chair- 
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man of the Commission, or any duly designated member, and may be served 
by any person designated by such Chairman or member. The provisions of see. 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States (2 U.§,o, 
192-194), shall apply in the case of any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency 
instrumentality, or independent establishment of the executive branch of the 
Government any information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act; and each such department, agency, instrumentality, and independent 
establishment is authorized and directed to furnish such information to the 
Commission, upon request made by the Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when 
acting as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the Commission, except that no compen- 
sation shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a member of 
the Commission, to any member who is receiving other compensation from the 
Federal Government, or to any member who is receiving compensation from any 
State or local government. 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(d) ‘The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Actof 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws 
and the classification laws, temporary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem 
for individuals. 

(f) Without regard to the civil service laws and the classification laws, the 
Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of a Director at not to exceed 
$15,000 per annum, who shall perform such duties as the Commission shall 
prescribe. 


[H.R. 2423, 86th Cong., Ist sess. ]\ 
A BILL To create a Department of Urban Affairs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Urban Affairs Act”. 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the pressing needs of cities and metropolitan 
areas are such that Federal action should be taken to assist in meeting these 
needs through education, research, technical services, and such other programs 
as the Congress may later prescribe. The Congress finds also that a number of 
important Federal programs such as defense activities, grants-in-aid, loans, air- 
port and highway construction, pollution control, and others have a vital impact 
on local communities and metropolitan areas; and that there is need for a cen- 
tral place in the Federal administrative structure to assess the overall results of 
these programs, to help coordinate these activities, and to represent the needs 
of urban areas at the national level. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Sro. 3. (a) In order to accomplish the objectives set forth in section 2, there 
is hereby established an executive department to known as the Department of 
Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to in this Act as the “Department”), at the 
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head of which shall be a Secretary of Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the “Secretary’) who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under the Secretary shall be an 
Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries who shall perform such func- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe and who shall be appointed in the same 
manner as the Secretary. 

(b) There is hereby created in the Department of Urban Affairs an Urban 
Advisory Council. The members of this Council shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent upon nomination by the Secretary of Urban Affairs and shall include per- 
sons outside the Federal service with broad experience and interest in urban and 
related problems. The following Federal officials are hereby designated as 
members ex officio of the Urban Advisory Council: Secretary of Labor, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The President 
may designate other Federal officials as ex officio members of the Council. 
Members of the Council shall receive no compensation for their services but 
shall be reimbursed for necessary travel and subsistence expenses as provided 
in the Travel Expense Act of 1949 as amended. The Council shall meet at the 
call of the Secretary of Urban Affairs, but not less than twice a year. 


FUNCTIONS AND TRANSFERS 


Sec. 4. The President shall submit to the Congress reorganization plans pro- 
viding for the transfer of such functions from officers or agencies of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government to the Secretary as the President deems appro- 
priate to assist in accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries shall receive 
compensation at the rates prescribed for these positions in the other executive 
departments. 


SEAL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Seo. 7. The Secretary may from time to time make such provisions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate authorizing the performance of any of the functions 
of the Secretary by any other officer, or by any agency employee, of the 
Department. 


[H.R. 4481, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ]| 
A BILL To create a Department of Urban Affairs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Urban Affairs Act’. 
PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the pressing needs of cities and metropolitan 
areas are such that Federal action should be taken to assist in meeting these 
needs through education, research, technical services, and such other programs 
as the Congress may later prescribe. The Congress finds also that a number 
of important Federal programs such as defense activities, grants-in-aid, loans, 
airport and highway construction, pollution control, and others have a vital 
impact on local communities and metropolitan areas; and that there is need 
for a central place in the Federal administrative structure to assess the overall 


results of these programs, to help coordinate these activities, and to represent 
the needs of urban areas at the national level. 
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CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Seo. 3. (a) In order to accomplish the objectives set forth in section 2, there 
is hereby established an executive department to be known as the Department 
of Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to in this Act as the “Department”’), at the 
head of which shall be a Secretary of Urban Affairs (hereafter referred to ig 
this Act as the “Secretary”) who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under the Secretary shall be ap 
Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries who shall perform such functions 
as the Secretary shall prescribe and who shall be appointed in the same manner 
as the Secretary. 

(b) There is hereby created in the Department of Urban Affairs an Urban 
Advisory Council. The members of this Council shall be appointed by the Presi, 
dent upon nominaton by the Secretary of Urban Affairs and shall include persong 
outside the Federal service with broad experience and interest in urban and 
related problems. The following Federal officials are hereby designated as mem, 
bers ex officio of the Urban Advisory Council: Secretary of Labor, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The President may 
designate other Federal officials as ex officio members of the Council. Members 
of the Council shall receive no compensation for their services, but shall be 
reimbursed for necessary travel and subsistence expenses as provided in the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended. The Council shall meet at the cal] 
of the Secretary of Urban Affairs, but not less than twice a year. 


FUNCTIONS AND TRANSFERS 


Sec. 4. The President shall submit to the Congress reorganization plans pro- 
viding for the transfer of such functions from officers or agencies of the 
Executive branch of the Government to the Secretary as the President deems 
appropriate to assist in accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rates prescribed for these positions in the other execn- 
tive departments. 

SEAL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall 
be taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may from time to time make such provisions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate authorizing the performance of any of the func- 
tions of the Secretary by any other officer, or by any agency employee of the 
Department. 


(H.R. 7282, 86th Cong., 1st sess.)\ 
\A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


Section 1. There is hereby established a Commission to be known as the 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission” ). 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of twenty-four members as 
follows: 

(1) Six appointed from the Senate by the President of the Senate, four from 
the majority party and two from the minority party ; 

(2) Six appointed from the House of Representatives by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, four from the majority party and two from the 
minority party ; and 
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(3) Twelve appointed by the President of the United States as follows: 
(A) Two from among the heads of Federal departments and agencies ; 
(B) Two from among the Governors of States having major urbanization 
oblems ; 
mC ) Two from among members of county legislative bodies in the 
United States ; 
(D) Two from among county administrative officials in the United States; 
(E) Two from among the mayors of cities in the United States; and 
(F) Two from among members of the legislative bodies of cities in the 
United States. 
Of the two members appointed under any of the preceding subparagraphs ex- 
cept subparagraph (A), not more than one shall be from the same political party. 
The members appointed under subparagraphs (C), (D), (HB), and (F) shall be 
selected on the basis of recommendations submitted by national organizations 
of local governmnetal officials of the types respectively described in such sub- 
paragraphs. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman from among 
sich members from the Congress, and a Vice Chairman from among such mem- 
pers from the House of Congress other than that of the Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Fourteen members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business 
or professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa- 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall make a full and complete investigation and 
study of Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and problems of the 
Nation’s metropolitan areas for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the present and prospective needs of the Nation’s metropolitan areas 
for public services, including but not limited to planning, highways, mass 
transit facilities, water resources, elimination of air and water pollution, 
health and welfare services, schools, recreation facilities, urban renewal and 
housing, ports, airports, and prevention of crime and delinquency ; 

(2) capabilities of different levels of government to meet such needs; 

(8) the extent to which the Federal Government is assisting metropolitan 
areas in meeting such needs ; 

(4) means for improved coordination of Federal, State, and local policies 
and programs that affect metropolitan areas; 

(5) such other matters as may be of assistance in solving the various 
problems of, and promoting the social and economic well-being of, the 
Nation’s metropolitan areas. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President and to the Congress on or 
before February 1, 1961, its findings and recommendations; and the Commis- 
sion may also from time to time make to the President such interim reports 
as the President may request or as the Commission deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist six months after submission to the 
President of its final report and recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
two or more members thereof, may, for the purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
and testimony of such witnesses, and the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and documents as the Commission or such 
subcommittee may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Commission, or any duly designated member, and may 
be served by any person designated by such Chairman or member. The pro- 
Visions of sections 102 and 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192- 
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194), shall apply in the case of any faiuure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government : 
information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under this Act; and 
each such department, agency, and instrumentality is authorized and directeg 
to furnish such information to the Commission, upon request made by the Chair. 
man, or the Vice Chairman when acting as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts ag 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their 
services as such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(c) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil services laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) The Commission may procure, by contract or otherwise, the services of 
public or private organizations or institutions. 





(H.R. 7378, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ]; 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


Section 1. There is hereby established a Commission to be known as the Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems (hereinafter referred to as the “Commis 
sion”). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of eighteen members as follows: 

(1) Six appointed from the Senate by the President of the Senate, four from 
the majority party and two from the minority party ; 

(2) Six appointed from the House of Representatives by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, four from the majority party and two from the 
minority party; and 

(3) Six appointed by the President of the United States as follows: 

(A) Two from among the heads of Federal departments and agencies; 

(B) Two from among the Governors of States having major urbanization 
problems, not more than one from the same political party ; and 

(C) Two from among the mayors of cities in the United States, not more 
than one from the same political party. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman from among 
such members from the Congress, and a Vice Chairman from among such 
members from the House of Congress other than that of the Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Ten members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business or 
professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa- 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 8. (a) The Commission shall make a full and complete investigation and 
study of Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and problems of 
the Nation’s metropolitan areas for the purpose of determining— 
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(1) the present and prospective needs of the Nation’s metropolitan areas 
for public services, including but not limited to planning, highways, mass 
transit facilities, water resources, elimination of air and water pollution, 
health and welfare services, schools, recreation facilities, urban renewal and 
housing, ports, airports, and prevention of crime and delinquency ; 

(2) capabilities of different levels of government to meet such needs ; 

(3) the extent to which the Federal Government is assisting metropolitan 
areas in meeting such needs; 

(4) means for improved coordination of Federal, State, and local policies 
and programs that affect metropolitan areas ; 

(5) such other matters as may be of assistance in solving the various 
problems of, and promoting the social and economic well-being of, the Nation’s 
metropolitan areas. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President and to the Congress on or 
pefore February 1, 1961, its findings and recommendations ; and the Commission 
may also from time to time make to the President such interim reports as the 
President may request or as the Commission deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist six months after submission to the 
President of its final report and recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
two or more members thereof, may, for the purposes of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses, and the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and documents as the Commission or such 
subcommittee may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Commission, or any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such Chairman or member. The provisions 
of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any witness to comply with any subpena or 
to testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government any 
information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under this Act: and 
each such department, agency, and instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information to the Commission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man, or the Vice Chairman when acting as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices as such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of duties vested in the Commission. 

(c) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) The Commission may procure, by contract or otherwise, the services of 
public or private organizations or institutions. 





(H.R. 7465, 86th Con., 1st sess.] 


A BILL For the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban 
Development 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unitc:! States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


CREATION OF COMMISSION 


SEcTION 1. There is hereby established a Commission to be known as the Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban Development (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Commission” ). 
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MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 2, (a) The Commission shall be comprised of fifteen members appointeg 
by the President, from among the heads of the appropriate departments anq 
agencies of the executive branch of the Federal Government, the Governors 
of the States, and the heads of metropolitan and municipal governments. 

(b) The President shall designate the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Commission from among his appointees. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the Same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Eight members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any businegg or 
professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa. 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individya) 
within the provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U.S.C. 99). 

DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall study and investigate the problems of mn- 
nicipalities and metropolitan expansion, with special reference to the need, in 
terms of adequate governmental structures, to establish sound revenue policies 
as related to State and national revenue policies, and to determine the serviceg 
which such governmental structures should provide, including but not limited to 
transportation, water supplies, housing, education, recreation, social services, 
industrial and residential development, land use, planning and zoning, air and 
water pollution control, and civil defense. 

(b) The Commission shall further study existing and developing efforts to 
cope with the municipal and metropolitan problems through such devices as 
cooperative planning, consolidated city-county governments, federative strue- 
tures, metropolitan governments, intergovernmental contracts or compacts, and 
any other means. 

(c) On the basis of its studies, the Commission shall formulate its findings 
and recommendations as to necessary and desirable steps to be initiated at the 
national, State, and local levels, to insure sound and orderly metropolitan growth 
within the framework of our traditional patterns of responsibility and control. 


REPORT 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall submit to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress, within eighteen months after the date of enactment of this Act, 
its findings and recommendations; and the Commission may also from time to 
time make to the President such interim reports as the President may request 
or as the Commission deems appropriate. 

(b) The Commission shall be terminated six months after submission to the 
President of the findings and recommendations referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

POWERS OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee thereof, may, for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places in the 
United States including any Territory, Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
and in Canada, administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses, and the production of such books, 
records, correspondent, memorandums, papers, and documents as the Commission 
or such subcommittee may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the 
‘signature of the Chairman of the Commission, or any duty designated member, 
and may be served by any person designated by such Chairman or member. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned under au- 
thority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, 
instrumentality, or independent establishment of the executive branch of the 
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Government any information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act; and each such department, agency, instrumentality, and independent 
establishment is authorized and directed to furnish such information to the 
Commission, upon request made by the Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when 
acting as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(p) Each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the Commission, except that no compen- 
gation shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a member of 
the Commission, to any member who is receiving other compensation from the 
Federal Government, or to any member who is receiving compensation from any 
State or local government. ' 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. : 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws 
and the classification laws, temporary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per 
diem for individuals. 

(f) Without regard to the civil service laws and the classification laws, the 
Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of a Director at not to exceed 
$15,000 per annum, who shall perform such duties as the Commission shall 


prescribe. 

Chairman Dawson. When we conclude today, the hearings will be 
continued on Tuesday, June 9. 

There seems to be an ever-increasing interest in this question of 
urban development and urban renewal and urban living, and I think 
these hearings are justified. We intend to hold additional hearings 
and maybe we can hold some hearings in different sections of the 
United States during the summer. I am sure that many of the 

men are anxious to hold such hearings, and as I look about 
me, I feel that we will have some very interesting sessions in that 
regard. 

Our first witness will be Congresswoman Griffiths, a member of this 
committee. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, before we hear from Mrs. Griffiths, 
may I compliment you on your statement and say to the various 
authors of the bills the statement. indicates rather strongly that 
the chairman, at least, will look with favor upon this legislation or 
legislation of this type. 

Chairman Dawson. I look with favor on most legislation intro- 
duced by the various Congressmen that come before this committee. 

Mr. Brown. You certainly come before a friendly committee or at 
least a friendly chairman. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mrs, Grirrrrus. Maybe the first statement I am going to make will 
make him an unfriendly chairman. I would like to say that I have 
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no brief for any one of these bills except that I feel that one of them 
should be adopted. Any one of them would give some emphasis to 
setting up a department or agency that would consider the problems 
of the city. 

Chairman Dawson. Would the Congressmen come up close? Yoy 
maybe would like to ask the witness some questions. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. I would like to point out, leaving aside the prob- 
lem of housing, which my bill specifically considers, that one of the 
problems facing all cities and all of the United States is the problem 
of an adequate water supply. Ten years ago there was not a scientist 
in the United States, perhaps, who wouldn’t have said that the under. 
ground waters of the United States were inexhaustible; that we would 
always have a fresh water supply. Today everyone knows this is no 
longer true. The difficulty between Detroit and Chicago over the 
waters of the Great Lakes is but one example, and a very modest 
example because we actually live within the earth’s most blessed area, 
The Great Lakes contain two-thirds of the earth’s supply of fresh 
water. But throughout the rest of the United States this has become 
a really major problem of the great cities, and it is one that perhaps 
a department that concerned itself solely with the problems of cities 
would be able to give great assistance to. I think it would be well 
worth trying. 

Then I think if you had a department that concerned itself with 
cities, you would change the questions that are asked perhaps even 
on the U.S. census to help those cities in their planning, and I would 
like to point out specifically that I represent a unique city district. 
Everyone in my district practically owns a house. It is a very highly 
taxed area. In my judgment it will be impossible for those people 
to pay those taxes on retirement incomes. Now, I realize that this is 
perhaps a personal problem, but I think that cities and the Federal 
Governmnt could do a better job if they began concerning themselves 
now with this problem and were beginning to check up on it. 

I have always been impressed since the days that I tried cases for an 
insurance company that one of the major problems of this country is, 
of course, its traffic, and one of the things that would be of most assist- 
ance is to have a unified traffic law throughout the country. 

Now, I realize that you would have to have States speak up on 
this, but it seems to me that if you had a city department and they 
kept pointing out to the city managements that just he placement 
of traffic lights in a unified place at corners would be of vast assistance 
in reducing the toll of death and injury and the tremendous claims 
on this, that it would be of great help. 

I think there are innumerable problems that a department of cities 
could deal with, and that it could give invaluable assistance to cities 
throughout the United States. 

I was talking with the president of Detroit’s largest bank. He 
told me that 10 years ago the downtown bank did 70 percent of their 
total business. Today, 10 years later, it does only 30 percent of that 
business. Now, this means that the banks have moved out into the 
outlying areas. 

Detroit has one of the great shopping centers, one of the first great 
shopping centers. A big department store in Detroit built up a huge 
shopping center just across the county line. 
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Chairman Dawson. May I interrupt? Do you have branch bank- 

ing in Detroit ? 
rs. Grirrirus. No. 

The shopping center was built up in a low taxed area. The business 
of just the main store was $100 million the first year. Now, you can't 
blame the shopping area. You can’t blame the store. The store had to 
doit or go out of business. But that tax revenue is no longer available 
to the city of Detroit, and yet Detroit has to continue to furnish the 
same kind of services so that it seems to me that even with this we 
might get some assistance through a department of cities. 

One of the things that I think hurts all major cities today—and I 
amsure Mr. Rains will talk about this—in the housing bill, is that even 
the tax program of the Federal Government, which has permitted 
factories to move out of the cities into an outlying area through a fast 
tax writeoff has injured the city tremendously, so that the urban 
renewal programs are of vast assistance to our cities, but if there are 
those who feel that it should have been solved otherwise, then perhaps 
a city dpartment would have been of assistance in helping to keep 
away those offers that make it best for an industrial area to keep 
moving, as our western ancestors did, from place to place. 

Three hundred years of moving the frontier in America has left this 
asa part of our heritage, but as we use it in cities we are more heavily 
taxing people everywhere. 

I sincerely hope that you consider one of these bills, and that you 
bring it to the full committee, and that we even have a chance to dis- 
cuss it on the floor during this Congress. I realize that it would be 
a great effort to put it through, but I think it is worth every effort 
that can be made. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate that the population now lives in 
cities, and that they need some special coordination of all the efforts 
of all the cities and someone who helps in reducing these tremendous 
problems that all city areas face if we really are to exist as a great 
nation. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan ? 

Mrs. Granawan. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Do you have any questions to ask? 

Mrs. GranAHAN. No. Thank you. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I have listened with a great deal of interest. Mrs. 
Griffiths has made a very good statement. She has certainly out- 
lined some of the problems which face the cities of the Nation very 
well. However, I am wondering if she hasn’t, by her very state- 
ment, created other problems. Mention was made of urban areas, 
and I don’t believe the bill defines what an urban area is. What do 
you consider a city, Mrs. Griffiths? What do you mean by 
“major city” ? 

rs. Grirrirus. Perhaps you could start with the 100 cities that 
had the greatest population, but the moment you did it you would 
discover that those 100 cities were going out across the county lines 
within their State and in some instances, of course, across State 
lines; that the population was moving out, moving out, moving out, 
80 that you would have to come to a decision as to whether or not an 
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urban area was controlled by the number of people living within g 
certain mileage, I presume, but I realize that that would be a rea} 
roblem. 

: Mr. Brown. Well, I believe I am right when I say that the Pog 
Office Department usually considers, as far as city postal services ig 
concerned, that a community must have more than 2,500 population, 
I think the Census Bureau and many Government agencies consider 
a city any eee area that has 5,000 population or more. 

Now, if you should create a new department to carry out this pro- 
posal, could you very well fix a line of demarcation as to the size of 
a city? In other words, should you say it has to be a city of over 
100,000 population or over a million population in order to come un- 
der this sort of arrangement? Where would you stop? What would 
you do about the city of 99,000, if you fixed the line of demarcation 
at 100,000 ? 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. I think that wherever you fixed it, you would 
still be giving the services to other people. 

Mr. Brown. Somebody would have to fix it, you understand, and, 
of course, it should be fixed by law. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. No matter where you fixed it, you will still be 
giving lots of the services of the Department to other areas because 
they have the same problems whether or not they fall within the 
definition. For instance, my area could never be considered a farm 
area, and yet when I send out the farmer’s bulletins, I get the largest 
response of anybody in Congress. 

Mr. Brown. I am fearful that those farmer’s bulletins, like every- 
thing else in government, cover the waterfront. There may be some 
people in your district who are interested in the studies of the sex life 
of watermelons, and things of that nature, that they put out here as 
very important Government documents at the expense of the taxpay- 
ers. That is something a lot of us deplore. 

Now, either you or the chairman mentioned what is done for agri- 
culture. Of course, the fact is that the Government has done a lot 
for the farmers of the Nation, there is no question about that, but at 
the same time the Federal Government has done a lot for the laborer. 
Most of them are located in the big cities or industrial areas. The 
Federal Government has done a lot of things for both the rural people 
and the city people. 

Now, you mentioned water. Well, of course, I think the water sup- 
ply problem is one of the most important problems this Nation is 
confronted with, Mr. Chairman. We have before us now proposals to 
go further into the whole water supply situation, and the need for 
water, and what can be done to meet it. 

We are spending huge sums at the present time through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in an attempt to take salt out of sea water and 
to make it potable and palatable, and, of course, in my opinion, once 
that is solved on a fairly economic basis, it will change the face of the 
earth and will mean that the water supply problems in many of our 
large cities will be solved right there. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brown. Now, we have through the Department of Agriculture 
a plan whereby dams are constructed on the upper portions of various 
streams to lift the water tables, not only for the farmers but for the 
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ity people as well. Then we have = impounding reservoirs and 
Jakes that the Federal Government is building. The water problem, as 
[see it, isn’t one that ought to be handled by some new Cabinet officer 
who is named to look after the problems of the urban people because, 
after all, water is a necessity to all Americans, whether they live in a 
t city or whether they live on a farm or whether they live in some 
small community. 

Then consider highways. We have an agency of government that is 
now involved in the highway problem, and I think you will find that 
the Federal Government is paying about 90 percent of the cost for a 
lot of the highway improvements and street improvements in your own 
city of Detroit. 

rs. Grirrirus. It is. 

Mr. Brown. If they are on the Federal Interstate System. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I am wondering how that can be divided and how 
someone who is Secretary of Urban Development, or whatever you 
want to call this new Cabinet position, can pass on the urban part 
of the program and let somebody else pass on the rest of the system 
that connects up to those highways that lead through cities and to 
the bridges that are being constructed across navigable streams, and 
so on ae so forth, mostly at the expense of the Federal Government. 

I want to go on to one more, and then I want your comment. 

Now, you speak about housing. We have housing legislation. We 
have our differences on it, frankly, because of the areas that we repre- 
sent, but the public housing program has been primarily for the 
benefit of the large cities, as you know. The slum clearance pro- 

and the urban renewal has been primarily for the benefit of 

rhs cities. Smaller communities, like in my district, get little or 
no benefit from those programs. The FHA probably makes far 
more loans in the large cities than it does in the rural areas, perhaps 
not percentagewise but collectively. So we have there another agency 
of Government that encompasses all the people, not only those in the 
cities but in the smaller towns and in the country. I am just wonder- 
ing how we can divide that up, how we can set up a new agency of 
vernment that would have control over all the problems that face 

e great population centers and then let somebody else handle these 
other problems in rural areas. Wouldn’t it create more confusion 
and more difficulty than it would solve? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Mr. Brown, I don’t think that you would neces- 
sarily do that. I think that what you would do would be to give 
a new emphasis where the need is the greatest to solving the prob- 
lem. For instance, it is my understanding that the Department of 
Agriculture was really set up to conserve the 2 or 3 inches of topsoil 
that support human life. 

Mr. Brown. I think soil conservation is one of the most important 
needs of agriculture. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. This was the main feature of the whole Depart- 
ment. You had to teach the farmer how to plow and how to con- 
serve the soil, because it really affected everyone. So that whatever 
the Department of Agriculture may do now, this was the original 
need—to teach people coming out of the cities of Europe to tame the 
wilderness and maintain it. 
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I understand about four farms float down the Mississippi every 
day; that is, the topsoil from those farms. 

Last fall I was out in Cailfornia to observe the missiles, and J] 
went over and watched one of the engines started. Now, I expected 
it was going to be like starting a car engine. I was standing about 
5 miles away, and there was a terrible noise and a horrible explosion, 
In a few minutes I went to lunch with the rest of the members of 
the committee, and we saw the fire engines go by to help put out 
those fires in the hills, where hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of property were destroyed. 

The thing that impressed me was that right behind the fire was 
the Pacific. The price of one missile would have been sufficient to 
have separated the water from the salt in the sea and have helped 
put out that fire. If cities, if Los Angeles and New York had bee 
able to say where the money was going to go years ago they would 
have separated salt from sea water. 

All I suggest is that the Department will give an added impetus 
to the problem. the solving of the problem in the place where the 
problem is the greatest. 

Now, I realize that other departments will have overlapping func- 
tions in many instances. I think it would be wonderful if it could be 
coordinated and if people could coordinate all of the activities of the 
Federal Government, but, Mr. Brown, you have been here a long time 
and you know that a lot of these activities are never going to be 
coordinated. 

Mr. Brown. That is what I am fearful about. If we create a new 
agency, we will just have another uncoordinated agency. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The only thing is, I think we will start. solving 
some of the problems that the rest should have been solving all of 
this time but haven’t, because the areas they really represent or are 
helping don’t have the problem in a sufficiently acute manner like some 
of thecitiesdo. Ithink that would be it. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the city of Pittsburgh was becoming pretty di- 
lapidated and known as the smoky city, and a lot of local pean fi- 
nancial, civic, and other leaders, got together and pretty well solved 
their own problem as far as rebuilding Pittsburgh was concerned. 
It is now one of the most modern and most beautiful cities in America. 
The rebuilding was done in a bipartisan way, and is now being pointed 
to with pride as an example of what other cities can and should do. 

In Ohio the legislature has just approved a bill to put on the ballot 
a constitutional amendment to permit the cities to take in all of these 
neighboring suburban areas that you have mentioned and to make a 
countywide metropolitan authority to control these very problems. 

Of course, we have seen an example right here in Washington, 
where the Federal Government is spending a great deal of money to 
rid the city of some of its slums. I don’t know how many more we 
may create as a result of this action, seeing that other areas are quickly 
becoming slum areas as they close these other slums down, and evact- 
ate them. Just yesterday, I believe a great New York developer 
signed a contract to develop the southwest area much more than it 
has been, and to spend close to $100 million in that redevelopment. 
I want to see that done, but I am just, wondering whether we are not 
making progress under our present arrangements, perhaps more prog- 
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ress than we would under the establishment of a new Cabinet position, 
and another agency of Government, at a time when we are running 
about a billion dollars a month in debt; when our national debt is 
986 billion, and we are going to have to increase it in a few days; 
when our Government borrowing is becoming more and more difficult ; 
when we are going to have to increase the interest rates once more 
because people won’t now buy long-term Government bonds. The 
ple are afraid of inflation. The purchase price of the dollar is 
own to about 47 cents. I wonder whether we ought to embark upon 
a new program of this type or attempt to see what we can do with 
these other programs, some of which have been developed under the 
leadership of some of the individual Members who have introduced 
pills on this subject. Shouldn’t we first see what we can do, how far 
we can go, and what we can afford to do with present programs? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I think every city is to be commended that has 
solved its problems, but I doubt that we can wait to permit these 

ple to solve all of these problems or that we should wait because 
Saleere you that it is actually costing the whole Nation—the delay 
is costing everybody, and it is costing us tremendously, not only in 
actual outlay of money, but it is casting us in life itself. 

Mr. Brown. What assurance can you give the committee and the 
Congress that the establishment of a new department like this would 
solve these problems? Now, when we established the Department 
of Agriculture, and later a lot of these farm programs, everybody 
thought it was going to solve the farm problem. It hasn’t solved 
anything. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The Department of Agriculture went a long ways 
toward maintaining the soil, Mr. Brown. If we didn’t have it-— 

Mr. Brown. But it led into other fields, too. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If we didn’t have it—it, really, more than any- 
thing else, solved its main problem. 

Mr. Brown. You are talking about one facet of the Department 
of Agriculture, and perhaps there might be one activity under this 
new Department that would work fine, but I am talking about the 
whole overall picture. I am wondering what assurances you can 
give that the new Department will do anything. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No assurance. 

Mr. Brown. Next, can you give us any estimate of what you think 
the cost.of this kind of program will be? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No assurance can be given that it would solve the 
problems. You can only hope that it would begin to help solve these 

roblems. Of course, we want it to do it. I presume that it would 
be costly. All you would originally start with would be a staff, and 
what you hope is that you will bring,in some very competent people. 
You would remove some of the costs from other departments, at 
least on housing. You would simply take the housing and put: it 
under the cities so that it shouldn’t be any more costly than the man- 
ner in which it is now worked, but you can assume it is going to cost 
something. 

Mr. Brown. You would envisage a Federal-aid contribution to 
whatever activity might be started for these cities ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. There might and might not. 
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Mr. Brown. Part of it might be transferred, as I understand your 
position, from existing agencies. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. So it wouldn’t be just an advisory group; it would be 
a department from which action would be expected. Now, some of 
these proposals that are pending here, that we will hear witnesses op 
peepee only the establishment of a commission to study these prob- 
ems and make recommendations and suggestions as to what can best 
be done to help solve some of these problems. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you had only a commission that advised, you 
would still have something of more value than you now have. 

Mr. Brown. But you would rather go the whole way ¢ 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I personally would rather have the bill I intro. 
duced. 

Mr. Brown. You would rather go the whole way and establish a 
permanent Cabinet position and department ¢ 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, and I woul expect them to be right in there 
telling the President every day that those cities need to have those 
problems solved. 

Mr. Brown. Will you fix in this legislation the limit as to size; that 
is, the minimum size of the community to come under the jurisdiction 
of this Department ? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Well, I won’t fix it, but I assume that you might— 
the question is are you going to fix it by population? Are you going 
to fix it by the problem? Are you going to say now the problem has 
been solved for the cities on water, but no one else can use it? You 
couldn’t really do it that way no matter how you fix it. 

Mr. Brown. While we are working on the water problem to help 
all the people. 

Mrs. Grirrirus, The problem is the greatest in the cities, and it 
could be anticipated that they would really work on it. They would 
really be interested in solving it, so that when you have solved it, you 
are going to give the benefit to everybody. 

Mr. Brown. One more statement or question and then I am through: 
Have you ever given thought to whether it is better to continue what 
we started in modern times in dividing the Nation into classes or 

oups and occupations and populations and locations, or better to 

ave general legislation that would affect all the people as a whole! 

Mrs. Grurrirus. I think this legislation would affect all the people 
as a whole, and I might point out 

Mr. Brown. But it would be for the specific aid of certain great 
metropolitan centers ¢ 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, but under the present farm program they are 
all going to be in those metropolitan centers very shortly. 

Mr. Brown. I hope not. We have a lot of space left in the country 
to build houses and factories and cities and communities. 

Thank you, Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grrrritus. I enjoyed that. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. I have been very much interested in what Mrs. Griffiths 
has had to say, and I would like to preface my remarks by saying 
you are in company here with someone who has long been identified 
with the city of Chicago and New York City, where the problem 1s 
most acute. 
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With respect to some of the things you have mentioned, however, 
there is a difference in basic philosophy here. For instance, there are 
many successful cities where the city fathers have congregated to 
do something about these things oneng themselves. It would seem 
to me to thwart local initiative for the Federal Government to estab- 
lish the answer for all, which is what happens when the Federal 
Government moves into an area that is normally left for smaller 
groups or for the individual. The Great White Father is expected 
to ies first this and then that. 

Specifically, Denver has an excellent record of rehabilitation of its 
city and planning for the future, as has Phoenix, and Pittsburgh, 
and other cities. Slum creation is accelerated by the rapid growth of 
a city as well as the deterioration, and obsolescence of houses and 
apartment dwellings in overconcentrated areas. Mrs. Griffiths, you 
mentioned the water supply situation in New York City and I would 
like to clarify that New York has an adequate water supply. In 
fact, New York City has a surplus of water, and is in a position to 
sell water to outlying communities that can tap in on their lines. 

This does not mean that we wouldn’t face a situation in the future. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You face it now. Actually there are already con- 
templated pipelines a hundred or 200 miles away. 

. Barry. Of course, but we have had pipelines a hundred miles 
distant for many years. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But you are already contemplating bringing it in 
from other areas. 

Mr. Barry. And there are regional plans concerning the Hudson 
River to create a supply of water by control of pollution and so on. 

There is also the California situation. California, even as a State, 
is having a bitter fight, as you probably are quite aware, between the 
Feather River country and Central Valley and southern sections. 
They are having quite a fight as to who should have the right to that 
water. Then there is the Arizona situation with the California situa- 
tion and that matter is in Federal court at the present time. It is 
before a master, I believe, or referee, and they are having their diffi- 
culties having to do basically with water for irrigation as it would 
flow or be pumped from the Colorado River and would be distributed 
by the All American Canal and to other areas in the southwestern 
part of the country. This points up that jurisdiction over the control 
of water is a very important factor here. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It is. 

Mr. Barry. And if the Federal Government were to get into the 
= any more than it already is, I think we would have even less 
home rule, for if you have to look to the Government to decide all these 
issues at every juncture you are taking away from the group, let’s say 
at Denver, — decided to put their city on the map, or the group in 
Phoenix headed by Barry Goldwater, that did so much to promote 
Phoenix as a city. 

I say these things because I think it stifles initiative to have Federal 
programs to do a job when actually that only paves the way for people 
to operate under a program. 

Let me cite specifically the city of Yonkers, where we have come in 
under an urban renewal program, but nothing has been done about it. 
We are qualified, but it is slow. It can’t get off the ground. That 
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is true in many urban renewal and public housing projects. They 
can’t get off the ground. They are not the people who have been 
little people that go to medium-sized people to big-enough people like 
Mr. Zeckendorf to do these things. It takes large-minded people to 
do them and people have to grow like Topsy. They can’t grow from 
thetop down. That is what concerns me so much about this program 
that it seems to be planning at the top—visionary, yes, fulfillin a 
human need, yes, and I have grown up in this, and I deplore it, every 
time I walk through the areas that stir and turn me, the same as I am 
sure they stir and turn you, but I wonder if this is the way to go 
about it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Let me just’take the water as an example. As the 
water supply decreases for all of the United States, you will get in- 
creasing conflicts of interest between city, between farm, and between 
States, and so forth, over who is to get the water that is there and how 
they are to get it. Only the Federal Government will be in a posi- 
tion, actually, whether it is this legislative body or the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to make a final determination. 

Now, Mr. Brown has suggested, and I feel that the only possible 
solution to this problem is that we separate salt from sea water, but 
there is no city in the United States that is sitting in a position to tax 
its people to do this alone, in the first place. 

In the second place, it really isn’t right because once this has been 
accomplished, it will be of on Mo for every person, not only this Na- 
tion but all of the world. In my judgment, while I agree that there 
are areas of the Federal Government that have lent some emphasis 
to this problem, if the cities who had the problem and a little vision 
had had a spokesman saying, “Here is the greatest problem. Solve it 
now,” Mr. Barry, I think it would have been solved by now. 

Mr. Barry. I do, too, but I don’t think it has been their biggest 

_problem. As our population continues to grow, the water problem 
becomes increasingly important, but we think it is important today, 
but if we look back into the history of the development of the Nation, 
you will find that factories settled where there was a water supply, 
and in New England they settled where they had some waterpower 
over a small stream and nearness and access to it. For mining camps, 
they will dig a lot farther into a mountain in order to have a source 
of water nearby, in order to do their mining. I think there has al- 
ways been this problem. I don’t think it is new. I think we have 
been made more aware of it because our statistical compilations today 
are more accurate. We know more when we sit here in Washington. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. I want to point out only 10 years ago scientific 
treatises were written that said the water supply wouldn’t be ex- 
hausted. Now, if you go 5 miles from the shore of Lake Michigan in 
Milwaukee, the underground water table had been falling at the rate 
of 5 feet a year for 20 years, so that it isa major problem. [I agree 
that it would be delightful if we could conserve every drop of water 
where it fell. 

Mr. Barry. I can take you to areas where the water table is doing 
this: It is pushing up into the soil, and there is great danger there 
because it brings the salts back up into the topsoil and wreaks havoc 
with agriculture. I can’t get into the physics and chemistry of the 
structure of the earth, but I would seriously doubt whether there is 
any less water or more water today than a hundred years ago. 
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Mrs. GrrrrirHs. But more of it is salty. 

Mr. Barry. That could be. 

Now, the creation of a department, as you suggest, might, as Mr. 
Brown has stated, cure one or two of the major factors which you 
have particularly identified, but I can see very readily how it would 
also bring with it many of the ills similar to what has happened in 
the Department of Agriculture. For instance, where are you going 
to draw the line between a community of this kind? Mr. Brown 
asked you that, and you said a figure could be set. Of course, it could 
be set, but the minute it had to be a total population, cities that didn’t 
ualify would begin to gobble up territories surrounding them in or- 
er to qualify, you see. In other words, you would have a scramble 
to become more urban rather than the other way, which is probably 
more desirable. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. That scramble is already on. That is why you 
need somebody to speak for the cities because the problem is growing 

ily. 

Me Barry. Now, getting back to speaking for the cities, I am a city 
boy. I was born in a city, brought up in a city, lived in a city all my 
life, and I am all for the cities, but there are such things as municipal 
leagues. There are such things as a conference of mayors. ‘There are 
such things within the State organization of the State association of 
mayors. There are many, many ways and many organs through 
which cities can bring their problems to the total attention of the State 
and the Nation. I am totally for the things that you say should be 
done, but I don’t believe unless I could have it shown to me, there is 
any reason for having the Federal Government create a department to 
say that is the way it shall be done. I think each city or rather each 
State is better able to determine. There are some States that don’t 
have any cities in it, which may have one or two. Nevada may have 
one or two. Their problems would be totally different from the prob- 
lems of the State of New York, and any bureau that would be set up 
here federally to advise Reno and Las Vegas would hardly be the one 
that could advise New York City, Chicago, or Los Angeles. The 
concepts and the problems are completely different. 

Now, I understand also that the situation in your State—the State 
of Michigan is not in the position today to be of real assistance to the 
cities, but I should think this thing first should come from the States. 
In other words, if it is to graduate eventually to a Federal matter, 
that it become a State matter first and then when the States have had 
real experience in handling this situation for the urban areas, for the 
cities within its State, then we would grow federally in this. We 
would have the experience of State authorities. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrru. I have no questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascen.. I have no questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Maybe the staff has some questions. 

_ Mr. Inprirz. Congresswoman Griffiths, your bill (H.R. 781) differs 
In one respect from H.R. 2423, the bill introduced by Congressman 
Rains, and H.R. 4481, the bill introduced by Congressman Addonizio. 
Your bill would transfer the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
the proposed Department of Urban Affairs, whereas theirs do not 
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explicitly doso. I thought I understood, at the opening of your state- 
ment, that you envisage this proposed department as a coordinating 
department primarily. However, to transfer the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency into that Department would make it an operating 
department. 

{rs. Grirritus. I am sorry. Yes; I expect it to be an operating 
department. 

Mr. Inprrrz. You have mentioned some of the problems of cities, 
Many of them are handled by other agencies, such as the problems of 
civil defense, recreation and park seitieen, smog and soot, problems 
of utilities, and others. Would you envisage that those ought to be 
put into the Department of Urban Affairs ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, of course, civil defense would really affect 
every person throughout the United States. 

Mr. Inprrrz. But doesn’t civil defense affect the cities primarily? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I don’t feel that way. I sat on the committee that 
reviewed this for some years, and I feel that it is not just a city prob- 
lem, so that I would hardly feel it would be necessary to transfer civil 
defense. I have thought for a long time civil defense should have a 
much more prominent place for all of the Nation. 

Mr. Inpritz. Your bill also has a provision which would authorize 
the President to submit to the Congress reorganization plans provid- 
ing for the transfor of other functions. 

rs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Inprrrz. The language of section 4(a) of your bill, the pro- 
vision referring to the reorganization plans that the President would 
submit to Congress, would be permanent legislation. The House has 
just adopted an amendment to the Reorganization Act of 1949, indi- 
cating that Congress, or at least the House, does not desire, at present, 
that the reorganization authority of the President be on a permanent 
ane ; Do you think that this provision, therefore, should be elimi- 
nated ¢ 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No; I wouldn’t think it should be eliminated. 
Possibly you would simply make it run along with other reorganiza- 
tion plans, but I don’t think it should be eliminated. 

Mr. Inprirz. Even if section 4(a) were eliminated, the President 
could exercise his authority under the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
whereas if you leave this provision in your bill, it would provide, in 
effect, permanent authority for reorganization plans. 

Mrs. GrurrrrHs. I would have no objection to his having permanent 
authority to do it, frankly. 

Mr. Inpritz. Do you mean with respect to the reorganization of this 
particular Department ? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Yes. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, Congresswoman 
Griffiths. 

Chairman Dawson. Congressman Rains. 

Weare happy to have you with us this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, in the interests of 
brevity, I have a little written statement here which I will submit for 
the record and then I will talk ad lib for a few moments. 

[am not here, Mr. Brown, to talk about housing. 

Mr. Brown. It would be included in this bill. 

Mr. Ratns. And I am not here to talk about the detailed problems 
of cities. I introduced this bill believing that it would bring about 
amore efficient operation of government. 

I believe that one of the greatest wastes of time I have ever run 
into is seeing my mayors and yours, come to Washington with prob- 
lems and have to run all over eo to see an Tom, Dick, 
and Harry and every type of agency about some problem that con- 
fronts a little city or town. Therefore, I think we should take out 
of the various agencies of government those particular agencies that 
have to do in the main—and you never are able to divide anything 
absolutely correctly—with the problems of urban living, and I do 
not think that you would have to determine in any wise what consti- 
tutes a town or what constitutes a city. 

We did not determine what constitutes a farm when we set up the 
Department of Agriculture. We just say that this Department is con- 
cerned with all the problems of farmers, whether he lives in town 
or whether he lives out on the farm. My idea in this particular in- 
stance would be to set up an agency headed by a Secretary who would 
be concerned with the problems of urban areas. The Department of 
Agriculture, of course, was set up in the wisdom of Congress because 
agriculture, even though it is kicked around today, is the most essential 
industry or businses we have in America. We still have to eat to live, 
and those problems that ES up with agriculture have been a part of 
the changing times in which we live. Today, with 70 percent of all 
American people, and even in my rural area, Mr. Brown, with 53 per- 
cent of all the people in northeastern Alabama living in cities and 
towns and 70 percent of the people of America living in cities and 
towns and metropolitan areas, there ought to be, not to solve these 
problems—Congress has still got to solve the problems we were talkin 
about a moment ago. The artment of Health, Education, an 
Welfare that we set up not too long ago still doesn’t solve the social 
security problem. We are still concerned with it. But his new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs should be set up at a secretarial level in 
the Cabinet of the President, because there should be somebody to 

with authority in behalf of all the problems that confront more 
than two-thirds of the people of America from a policymaking stand- 
int. 
First, I think it would be a more efficient operation of the present 
setup if we put these agencies as near together as we can. 

Second, I think it would give emphasis to the overriding problems 
of the urban people of America, and whether we like it or not, we 
are growing into an urban nation. So my little talk is not aimed at 
trying a special method to solve these various problems, but it is aimed 
a to get a more efficient operation so that we can do a better 
job. 
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Now there are great problems involved in cities, of course. .Y 
friend over here mentioned the American. Municipal Association 
and the League of Mayors. A resolution adopted by the American 
Municipal Association in Boston last year very urgently requested 
and the National Conference of Mayors, as well as the League of 
Municipalities in the various States of the Union requested the sett 
up a Department with Cabinet rank. "8 

The resolution is in my written statement. I couldn’t help but be 
impressed with the first paragraph in the resolution, where it saiq 
we spend more money on potatoes in America than we do on urban 
renewal of all the cities. 

Recognizing the fact that the vast financial strength of our Govern. 
ment comes in the main from the cities and towns in this country, first 
of all, we can’t let them rot down. That is my speech on urban re. 
newal, of course, but secondly, they, the cities, are growing to be 
such an important part of the overall power of the Nation that there 
ought to be somebody at Cabinet level talking about those problems, 

Now, solving these problems, I don’t envisage at all that that any 
man or that woman, whoever it would be, as the Secretary could do 
anything more toward solving them than the heads of the various 
departments at Cabinet level do today about solving the problems 
which confront them and us. They can make recommendations, 
They can speak with great influence at the Cabinet level, and it would 
serve to give real standing to the problems which confront the cities 
and towns. I think you could write a bill which would not cost the 
Federal Government any great amount of money. In my bill I didnt 
list the present agencies over which this Department should have jur- 
isdiction. I would leave that to the wisdom of this committee, 

Since it would be a more efficient governmental operation, I think 
that serious concern and study should be given now to the setting 
up of the Department of Urban Affairs. 

Now, with reference to some of the problems, I was quite impressed 
with what you said about Pittsburgh. You know, after sitting on the 
Housing Committee for 16 years, these mayors of these towns you 
talk about are apparently my closest buddies. I know their problems. 

Mr. Brown. lam sure they come to see you. 

Mr. Ratns. They come to see me often. 

I remember when Dave Lawrence came down before my commit- 
tee this year. He brought the most outstanding men in both parties, 
all kinds of businessmen with him, and they told us about the Golden 
Triangle and all the changes that they had made, but let them sell 
you the idea they did it all by themselves. They really didn’t. They 
started it, sure, and they put a lot of contributions in it, but the urban 
renewal program, which is wrapped up in the housing bill, is the 
dearest thing to the heart of those particular people who are redoing 
the city of Pittsburgh, and the Federal Government has been of great 
help in that. 

Mr. Brown. Then they did do most of it. 

Mr. Rats. They did all of the formulation of the plans, but the 
program that took them off the ground was urban renewal. 

Mr. Brown. But they did put up six-sevenths of the money. __ 

Mr. Rarns. Everybody does that. I am trying to show you it isa 
good investment. They do that in every other town. The turnover 
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jn urban renewal is such that for each Federal dollar spent $6 or $7 
of private money is also spent in rebuilding. But that is not why I 
am here. I don’t know whether this agency could solve all the prob- 
lems, Mr. Brown, but I think that you could write a bill that would 
get up this type of a department and make it more efficient, possibly 
save money, and I think it would be of great help to the Congress 
in trying to meet these problems of 70 percent of our people. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascexu. I have no questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Rains, I want to compliment you on making a 
very able statement, a very good statement, as you always do. I 
always listen to you with a great deal of interest. 

Now, as I envision your position, you think that this should be an 
operating department and not just advisory ? 

Mr. Rains. I think it should be a department just like any other 
of the departments. 

Mr. Brown. And you do envision that you would transfer to that 
Department a great many activities ? 

Mr. Rarns. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you would have two agencies of 
Government instead of one handling the building and construction 
and this, that, and the other? You would have one under the urban 
secretary and one under the Housing Administration or the Secretary 
of Agriculture or someone that would take care of the construction 
outside of the cities. Now, you would do that, as I understand it, on 
a great many of these other problems, so that in the end we would 
wind up with having two places to go instead of one to find out about 
something in connection with pollution, for instance. Stream pollu- 
tion, you know, goes outside the cities as well as inside the cities, and 
most of it originates in the cities. I will agree with you we have 

llution problems downstream, too, and so you would have two 

ifferent agencies. For instance, you would have Federal highways 

through the city completely under the control of this urban secre- 
tary, and you would have the highways outside the cities under the 
Public Roads administration. 

Mr. Rats. That is true now, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Well, it is and it isn’t. Now, the Public Roads system 
does have to say as to routes through cities and as to the contributions 
of 90 percent of the cost by the Federal Government for a lot of these 
highways and freeways and throughways through cities to connect 
to these interstate highway systems. 

Mr. Rarns. But you must: work this problem out with the cities 
which are to be connected by these highways. 

Mr. Brown. You see both, and that is true, but as I envision what 
you suggest, you would have that Federal power, instead of resting in 
the Public Roads body, resting instead in the urban secretary, whoever 
he might be. You mentioned the Department of Agriculture and, 
= course, that was set up before our time, although we are both getting 
along. 

Mr. Rarns. You're not telling me. 
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Mr. Brown. In both service and age. But when that was set y 
do you suppose that anybody ever had the thought that the time would 
come when the Department of Agriculture would be going out and 
paying subsidies to people not to raise crops and to tide land out of 
production and so on? I wonder if we create this new department 
this urban department, or secretaryship, or whatever you want to cal] 
it, if that might not develop into where the way to solve the water 
problem is to pay subsidies to city people not to take baths so often 

Mr. Ratns. I don’t see that as a problem to be solved alone by the 
Department of Urban Affairs. 

Mr. Brown. You know and I know from practical experience that 
these departments and agencies of government usually get quite active 
in lobbying the Congress and in trying to influence the Congress, and 
it is seldom that they ever come up here and ask us to take away from 
them any of their powers or authorities or to reduce their appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. Rarns. I agree with that. 

Mr. Brown. I point at a perfect example. We created in this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, and that has been the fastest growing outfit in the Government 
if you will check it. Its expenditures have increased percentagewise 
much more than our defense expenditures during these critical days, 
That department is pretty active. The people down there let us know 
what they think about this program and that program and they cer- 
tainly have expanded more than they have contracted any of their 
activities. So I am just wondering if there might not be a danger 
of this urban secretary doing the same thing everybody else has done, 
He is not going to be a semigod. He is not going to be any different 
from any of these other secretaries or heads of departments that we 
have created. He is going to build up his department if he can. 
These other department recommend and Congress goes along. A lot 
of them pay subsidies. Maybe, in order to control urban population 

roblems we will pay people not to have babies or not to take baths or 
rink water or any of these things. 

Mr. Fascett. We might pay them to move out of town, Clarence. 

Mr. Brown. A lot of them are getting wise enough to move out of 
town and enjoy the rural life, you know, and get next to God and under 
the skies instead of under the incandescent lights on the streets. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Brown, it is my judgment that if you had no Seere- 
taries at all, these agencies will grow. You are right in saying that 
everyone in Government tries to build himself a little kingdom. 

Mr. Brown. And they are doing a pretty good job of it, Albert. 

Mr. Rarns. That is what I am complaining about. We have too 
many separate agencies. The result is they build around all of these 
little agencies more people than it would take to operate in the top 
bracket. I think you could cut out a lot of the deadwood. That is my 
honest opinion. If I thought that this would just grow into a big bear 
that had no purpose and served no purpose except to increase the ex- 
pense of Government, I wouldn’t be for it. 

Mr. Brown. I am sure you wouldn’t. 

Mr. Rarys. I am not one, however, who thinks it wouldn’t cost. I 
know everything we do costs money. 

Mr. Brown. Perhaps you are more of an optimist than I am. 
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Mr. Rats. I have faced this thing so often with the problems so 
split up for such a great segment of the American population, until I 
believe it is the one problem that in the next generation is going to be 
the biggest problem which Congress will have to face. I feel weshould 
streamline our ship, get somebody at the head of it, and see if we can’t 
doa better job with it than we have been doing. 

Mr. Brown. I can understand and I appreciate your concern and 
why you have that concern, because it is partially based on your experi- 
ence and your relationships, just as I fully feel that among. the most 
important problems in this country is how you are going to continue 
the free press and the newspapers of this country 

Mr. Rats. I agree with that. I happen to be in the radio business. 
[know your problem, too. 

Mr. Brown. Because that has been my life. I can understand how 
these mayors and city officials come down to Washington, but, of course, 
Thave been around here long enough to know that there isn’t anybody 
in America that thinks he can get anything out of the Federal Govern- 
ment free of charge that doesn’t come down here, whether he is a 
mayor or farmer or union member or schoolteacher or anybody else 
that you name. All you have to do is read your mail, and you realize 
that everybody thinks that this is sort of a fountain from which we can 
get fresh financial water without any cost. The only thing that alarms 
me is whether or not this thing will do what we want it to do—and we 
all agree that these cities have these problems—or whether or not it 
would just create another little bureaucracy that will soon grow into a 
bigone, as I have seen these others grow. I remember when the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was formed, Mr. Chairman, and now look where it 
is. It is supposed to serve big business and little business and so forth 
and so on. 

ChairmanDawson. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Any questions, Mr. Barry ? 

Mr, Barry. I just wanted to make one comment in support of what 
Mr. Rains has said and yet in the next breath knock it down. 

Chairman Dawson. You are supposed to leave it like it is. 

Mr. Barry. The State of New York in order to keep up with the 
Federal agencies of Government has an office in Washington, D.C., 
and we have quite a staff over there. But on the other hand, I feel 
that where federally you intervene in urban areas that over a period 
of titne it would tend to weaken State government. I fail to see how 
Federal Government can come in and have a centralized control over 
urban areas without at the same time weakening the authority of the 
States or at least the desire on behalf of State governments to do the 
job as a State, to be proud of that, and to join with neighboring 

tates, such as we have in New York and other areas where we have 
created authorities to work out mutual problems between ourselves 
and surrounding States. I am referring, of course, to the Port of 
New York Authority which, as you know, built the airports and the 
tunnels and bridges, that connect New Jersey to New York. Cen- 
tralizing all of these things in one department under one head would 
not solve them, because, as you indicated earlier, the people under- 
neath would still do the deciding of the various issues involved. 

44007—59—— 3 
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Mr. Ratns. Mr. Barry, I only envision this as applying to the Fed. 
eral problems over which the State government has no control. The 
State of New York, of course, is separate and apart. The State of 
New York even has a housing program on its own and does a lot of 
things that other States cannot do, but the State of New York does 
not assist a city in New York with the Federal urban renewal pro. 
gram. That is a straight city to Federal Government operation 
entirely. The State has nothing to do with it except to set up an 
enabling act. Most of your States, including the State of New York 
are controlled by segments of the legislature that are not friendly 
to cities. The reapportionment problem is in all the States of the 
Union and my State is no exception. That has not been carried 
through as it should have been in the State legislatures. The State 
legislatures, the people in the urban centers, do not have the same 
percentage of representation in the State legislatures, and if they did 
these problems I am talking about are not problems the State legis. 
lature can deal with. They are not their problems. They are the 
problems between the city and the Federal Government, and as such 
there is little the State can do about it. Of course, what we would 
like to see, without getting into the details, which I am trying to avoid, 
we would like to see the cities and States be able to handle all of these 
problems of urban renewal, water, stream pollution, but we have grown 
into a different era, right or wrong. We have gotten into a situation 
where the Federal Government comes in for an assist on many of 
these problems. 

Since the great recipients of those programs and the place it is in- 
tended to reach is the urban area with the urban renewal and other 
programs, the cities of America, we ought to put enough emphasis on 
it, since it is 70 percent of our people, since the money we expend here 
in the Congress toward that end is great. We ought to at least give 
it the emphasis of a cabinet post. 

I am not here seeking by this bill to have the least bit of impact on 
any type of legislation that might affect or not affect any city or town 
in America. Instead I am here, sticking to the proposition that it 
would be wise governmental procedure and efficient governmental 
operations for us to combine these many things together. 

Mr. Barry. I see certain advantages in what you are attempting 
to formulate, but you have mentioned house financing. You men- 
tioned sewers and water pollution. Well, of the three, two of those 
are basically State and municipal problems where the Federal may 
come in as an assist only. On housing and public housing and in 
urban renewal, you are very prominent isieetas as being the State 
government, as you have mentioned, except for New York State and 
one or two other States, doesn’t have housing authorities, so you are 
the only one. Now, if you could set up a list of 10 or 12 of these agen- 
cies 

Mr. Ratrns. I could do that. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have got 13 here. 

Mr. Barry. That would be a great help. 

Mr. Rarns. I will be glad to submit for you, if you don’t have it, 
list of all those that I think should be included. 

Chairman Dawson. I would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Barry. I think your statement is beautifully prepared, and I 
enjoyed listening to it here, as I have on the floor of the Congress. 
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Mr: Rarys. I want to make my best bow to you for voting for the 
using bill. 
Pek eirman Dawson. Mr. Smith. ' 
Mr. Smiru. I have a couple of real short questions. You envisage 
that this secretary of urban affairs will try to help to solve the city 
lems ¢ - 
. Ratns. Yes. 
Me Samir. So you are in agreement with Mr. Brown, you wouldn’t 
want him to operate the way the Secretary of Agriculture does? 
Mr. Rats. I have no criticism of the Secretary of Agriculture’s 


operation, except I don’t think he has done a very good job. 

Mr. Brown. Albert, you have gone far enough now. 

Mr. Ratns. I want to say we, here in Congress, bear the burden, 
and we should, because we write the laws we eee under. There is: 
no way to get around it. This is our responsibility. 

Mr. Smiru. We don’t write the speeches before the Chambers of 

ss. ? 
" eames. Yes, and some of the regulations we don’t write. 

Chairman Dawson. We appreciate your appearance. You gave us 
some food for thought. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, in February mayors from 35 of Alamaba’s cities and towns 
came here to discuss with the congressional delegation a number of legisiative 
items important to municipalities. This group strongly endorsed my bill, H.R. 
2423, to create a Department of Urban Affairs in view of the mounting problems 
which our cities must face in conjunction with some Iederal bureau, agency or 
Department. 

Our mayors believe that a new and independent Department should be es- 
tablished to take care of all urban interests, which now have no direct voice 
in Federal councils which shape policy. Whereas the Agriculture Department 
coordinates all matters of concern to our farmers, the interests of the city 
dweller are widely scattered throughout the Government, 

The housing organization of course handles many matters which municipal 
groups are concerned with but on other fronts cities have to go to Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for business relating to hospital construction, waste treat- 
ment plans under Public Law 660, dealings with the Public Health Service and 
other programs; they must consult with the Commerce Department in regard 
to transportation and public roads; with the Federal Aviation on airports and 
even with the Department of Agriculture on small watershed projects which 
are of primary concern to community water supplies. There is literally no end 
to the bureaus, agencies, and so forth with which urban interests must consult, 
negotiate, and work with toward the accomplishment of many programs which 
were designed primarily for municipalities. 

In our discussion with Alabama’s mayors I was particularly interested in a 
statement made by the Honorable Claud J. Smithson, mayor of one of Alabama’s 
fastest growing cities, Fairfield. 

In urging development of a national urban policy, Mayor Smithson pointed 
out that only through Cabinet rank can the urban problems really get the con- 
centrated’ attention they need. He noted that many urban problems are inter- 
state by nature and cannot be handled effectively by the States and certainly 
few if any of our States are in position to assume the financial burden which 
80 many of the municipal problems entail. 

The fact is that our increasing population is an increasing urban population. 
Everyone is aware of the decline in farm population and the growth of cities 
and suburban areas which must depend on the city for so many functions. 

Another reason offered for establishment of a Department of Urban Affairs 
is that stronger executive leadership in the Government’s housing programs must 
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be secured. If any group in this Nation has a vital interest in the ho 
program, it is mayors and city officials trying to cambat slums and blight and 
faced — relocation of thousands of families as the Federal highway program 
expands. 

I think there is so much unanimity among the country’s city officials on this 
proposal that I would cite the agreement between the Alabama League of 
Municipalities and an American Municipal Association resolution adopted in 
Boston last year. 

The resolution on which these widely separated municipal groups concur reads 
as follows: 

“Rural areas have been so successful in focusing national attention on the farm 
problem that our Government today spends more money annually on potatoes 
‘than it does on urban renewal of the great metropolitan areas in which more 
than 70 percent of our people live. 

“Unless the city problem is raised to the same level of national consciousness 
and effective steps taken to halt the steady erosion of our cities, our Nation faces 

a damaging loss in national strength almost as great as that which could be 
inflicted by enemy action. 

“As a first step in focusing attention on the city problem and granting our 
urban centers an authoritative voice in the highest levels of our National Govern. 
ment we urge the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs, to be headed by an 
official of Cabinet rank. * * *” 

This great national municipal organization, with the endorsement of its many 
State members, also urged that House and Senate committees on urban affairs 
be established. Those who must deal with urban problems are increasingly 
alarmed and at the same time bewildered by the staggering growth of these 
problems in recent years. To them there appears no way to break through and 
even keep abreast of this rampant growth unless we in Congress and the Executive 
can offer some concrete help, some real coordination and planning. In my opinion 
such a department as I have proposed would be a major step in this direction, 


Chairman Dawson. Mr. Bentley. Congressman Bentley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I didn’t expect 
to be taken out of order here, but I appreciate it nevertheless. 

Chairman Dawson. We always do that for one among us. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I have a prepared 
statement here, which in the interests of time I am not going to give 
in its entirety. I would like permission to submit it for the record, 
if I may. 

This bill which I introduced, H.R. 7282, is like other legislation 
which has been introduced, including one by your subcommittee mem- 
ber, Mrs. Granahan, and also, I believe, S. 1431, which is pending 
before the Senate, with one exception, to which I would like to devote 
myself principally. 

This bill, or these bills, would handle this metropolitan problem 
in somewhat a different way. Rather than trying to create a perma- 
nent department within the Federal Government, we would recom- 
mend the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems, 
which would study this entire situation and report back to the Con- 
gress not later than, I believe, February 1, 1961. 

Some of the areas into which the Commission might look would 
include Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and 
problems of our metropolitan area. This would include, for example, 
metropolitan areas, the need for public services, highways, transit 
facilities, water resources, and so forth, the capabilities of different 
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Jevels of government to meet these needs, the extent to which the 
Federal Government is assisting the areas in meeting such needs, the 
need for improved coordination of various policies and programs that 
affect metropolitan areas and many other pertinent factors. The 
only difference, Mr. Chairman, between my bill and the Granahan 
pill, or the Senate bill, S. 1481, is that I would like to broaden the 
Commission from 18 to 24 members by recommending the inclusion 
of 6 additional members as Presidential appointees, 2 from members 
of county legislative bodies, 2 from county legislative officials, and 2 
from municipal or city legislative bodies, because I think it is im- 
portant to broaden the Commission and to include perhaps a few 
more individuals on it who would have a firsthand knowledge of local 
rograms, such as the 6 people I have mentioned. 

They could be, for example, recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, the American Municipal Association, and the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and similar organizations. 

The suggestion for broadening this metropolitan commission was 
made to me some time ago by an intercounty committee which we 
have in southern Michigan, embracing six counties, primarily metro- 

litan in composition, including Wayne County, where Detroit is 
focated, and this intercounty committee of supervisors from these 
six counties endorsed very strongly the provisions of S. 1431, but with 
the recommendation that the Commission be broadened by the addition 
of six members to come from the legislative and administrative bodies 
that I have mentioned here. 

They felt that it was important if such a commission were to be 
created that more emphasis be placed on personnel which would have 
firsthand knowledge of these local problems and which would better 
serve the city in their deliberations and findings in this connection. 

That is all I want to put in this time, Mr. Chairman, except that I 
think that a commission which would not be empowered to do any- 
thing but study the problem and report back to the Congress by 1961 
would, to my way of thinking, better meet this problem, rather than 
the creation, as has been advocated by previous witnesses, of a perma- 
nent department of the Government. 

I think the Commission’s recommendations might include the estab- 
lishment of such a department, but I would like to see the problem 
studied by the Commission and recommendations come back to the 
Congress before we take such an important step as the enlargement of 
the Cabinet or the executive branch of Government. That is all. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceiu. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. No questions, but I want to say the Commission ap- 
proach appeals to me more than the other approach and in my opinion 
ismore worthy of consideration. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan, any questions? 

_ Mrs. Grananan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry ? 

Mr. Barry. Nothing except to say that I would favor crawling be- 
fore you walk and colon before you run. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 
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Mr. Smiru. No questions. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Inprirz. Congressman Bentley, your bill, H.R. 7282, differs 
from Congressman Ostertag’s bill, H.R. 2416, in one major respect, 
Under your bill, the duties of the Commission would deal with the 
investigation and study of Federal policies and programs relating to 
the problems which are listed in your bill, whereas Congressman 
Ostertag’s bill does not restrict the duties of the Commission to the 
study of Federal policies and programs, but would include study of 
all the problems of metropolitan expansion. Could you let us haye 
your thoughts as to that difference ? 

Mr. Bentixy. I frankly think that if you have a copy of my bill 
that the language on page 4, section 3-A(5), which says “such other 
matters as may be of assistance in solving the various problems of and 
promoting the social and economic well-being of the Nation’s metro. 
politan areas”—that that is broad enough to cover anything that 
might be pertinent. 

Mr. Inprirz. You don’t intend to restrict the Commission to study 
simply the present policies and program of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Bentiey. No. I think emphasis should be placed on those be- 
cause it is a federally appointed commission, but I think you will find 
in here language broad enough to cover any areas that the Commission 
might feel of interest. 

Mr. [nprrrz. My next question isa technical one. In section 5(b) of 
your bill you authorize the reimbursement of travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred by the Commission, but there is no limitation 

laced on such expenses. Don’t you think that such expenses ought to 

e made subject to the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 835-942) 
and the Standardized Government Travel Regulations? 

Mr. Bentiey. I think the committee in its wisdom might care to 
rewrite that particular section to include that. I might point out also 
that the members of the Commission would receive their expenses 
but no compensation. It is a labor of love, in other words. 

(The statement follows :) 


A STATEMENT oF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this subcommittee in support 
of my bill, H.R. 7282, and I appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

My bill, H.R. 7282, is similar in intent to some other bills before your sub 
committee in that it would provide for the establishment of a Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems. I certainly feel that such a commission could render 
a real service by making a full and complete investigation and study of Fed- 
eral policies and programs which relate to the Nation’s metropolitan areas. 

I am sure you will hear a great deal of testimony as to the need for such a 
commission. I would like to take my time to emphasize the fact that my Dill 
differs from others in that it inereases the size of the Commission to include 
an additional six members. They would consist of two from among members 
of county legislative bodies; two from among county administrative officials, 
and two from among members of the legislative bodies of the cities. With the 
addition of individuals having a firsthand knowledge of local problems I be- 
lieve the Commission would be better equipped to, meet their objectives. 

In selecting appointees from local government I believe recommendations 
from the respective national organizations of which such officials are normally 
members, such as the National Association of County Officials, American Mt 
nicipal Association, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors should certainly be 
given top consideration. 
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At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include a letter from Mr. Gerard 
H. Coleman, executive secretary of the Supervisors Intercounty Committee of 
Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, Washtenaw, and Wayne Counties in 
Michigan. 

SUPERVISORS INTERCOUNTY COMMITTEE, 
MACOMB-MONROE-OAKLAND-ST. CLAIR-WASHTENAW-WAYNE, 
June 1, 1959. 
§uBCOM MITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: It has come to our attention that your committee will conduct 
pearings this week relative to legislative proposals to create a commission to 
study the needs and problems of the Nation’s metropolitan areas. 

The Supervisors Intercounty Committee, a voluntary association of the Michi- 

counties of Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, Washtenaw, and Wayne, 
considers vital the establishment of such a commission and has recommended 
further that the membership include representatives from county legislative 
podies, county administration, and from the legislative bodies of cities—individ- 
uals having a firsthand association with the problems of local government. 

As executive secretary of the Supervisors Intercounty Committee, I would 
like to submit for the record the following resolution adopted by the Super- 
yisors Intercounty Committe on April 23, 1959: 

“Whereas there has been introduced into the U.S. Senate a bill to create 
a commission to study the problems of local governments ; and 

“Whereas the proposed composition of this Commission is six Senators, six 
Representatives, and six individuals to be appointed by the President of the 
United States; such Presidential appointees to be two from the Federal Govern- 
ment, two from State government, and two mayors ar cities; and 

“Whereas it is the feeling of the Supervisors Intercounty Committee that such 
a Commission as proposed does not adequately utilize the experience and training 
of the many local governmental officials in studying the problems of their par- 
ticular field of operations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Supervisors Intercounty Committee suggests the addition 
of six members appointed by the President of the United States, such additional 
members to be two from county legislative bodies, two from county administra- 
tion, and two from the legislative bodies of cities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That those eight appointees from local government be appointed 
upon recommendation from the respective national organizations of which such 
officials are normally members, such as the National Association of County 
Officials, American Municipal Association, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Michigan and to the organizations which are suggested as rec- 
ommending bodies for the representatives of local governmental officials.” 

It is hoped that should this Commission To Study the Needs and Problems of 
Local Government be created, consideration be given to its establishment along 
the lines of Congressman Alvin M. Bentley’s bill, H.R. 7282. 

Respectfully, 
GERARD H. COLEMAN, 
Executive Secretary, Supervisors Intercounty Committee. 

Gentlemen, in closing, I feel that the creation of such a Commission on Metro- 

politan Problems could be of real value and I especially feel that it should 


include the members I have suggested. I urge your favorable consideration of 
E.R. 7282. 


Chairman Dawson. Our next witness is Mr. Hillenbrand, the exee- 
utive director of the National Association of County Officials. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Himtensranp. I am Bernard Hillenbrand, executive director 
of the National Association of County Officials, which represents 
6,000 elected and appointed county officials throughout the United 
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States. We have some 45 State organizations of county officials affilj- 
ated with us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy statement, and would like 
permission to have it incorporated in the record. I would, however, 
like tosummarize the statement. 

First off, we are opposed to the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs for the following reasons: 

First, we think that a Department of Urban Affairs would cause 
more Federal bureaucracy. Our association has specifically consid- 
ered the proposal to create a Department of Urban Affairs, and I 
would like to read our policy statement on the matter: 

Whenever possible, dealings between county and other local governments and 
the Federal Government should be channeled through an appropriate State 
agency. We oppose the establishment of a Federal Department of Urban Affairs 
on the ground that it would further weaken the States and would tend to create 
an unwieldy bureaucracy of the type found in many foreign countries. 

This was unanimously approved by our members, July 25, 1958, 

Mr. Chairman, more recently, on May 5, 1959, Senator Hartke 
asked us to comment on a proposal of his to create a natural clear- 
inghouse on State and local government information. The proposal 
would create a new Federal agency which would have a twofold 
function: (1) of serving somewhat in the nature of the Library of 
Congress, and (2) somewhat in the nature of a legislative reference 
service, providing technical assistance in answering questions and 
analyzing data and so on. We circulated this proposal to 600 of 
our key leaders throughout the United States, and with no exceptions 
at all they were all opposed to the creation of a new Federal depart- 
ment to serve as a clearinghouse. 

Now, I have a copy of the replies. We have quoted from some of 
the most pertinent letters in the files, and with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, we would like those to become a part of the record, because 
I think that is pretty revealing. 

In general our people have found that Federal officials are fairly 
unresponsive to their needs. Their loyalties are higher up with their 
bosses and they are not directly responsible to local people. We very 
often find that Federal officials have a tendency to put us off. 

We think it is a fallacious argument that an urban secretary would 
necessarily be sympathetic with the problems of local government. 
We have plenty of examples where F ederal officials are appointed 
to office where they are known to have opposed the programs which 
they are put in charge of administering. 

Maybe a good example of that is the question of Federal aid to 
airports. By and large, local government officials are strongly in 
favor of the Federal Government continuing Federal assistance to 
airports, and yet the departmental people in the National Govern- 
ment are opposed to this. So we would hardly have a spokesman 
for Federal aid to airports if the Urban Secretary, as part of the 
National Government’s policy, was opposed to any more Federal aid 
in this area, 

I think our second reason for opposing the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs is that, while it may solve some coordination 
problems between these various Federal aid programs, it would create 
more problems of coordination. For example, the Federal Bureau 
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of Public Roads, by and large, does not build any roads, but they 
are in partnership with States and localities to construct highways. 
Presumably the Bureau of Public Roads would be put in the De- 

artment of Urban Affairs, and Urban Renewal, under the terms of 
one of the bills anyway, would be in the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. Presumably, with both of those bureaus in the same depart- 
ment, you would effect coordination between the programs. But how 
would you coordinate the Bureau of Public Roads’ activities with 
other means of transportation—water, airports, and the other types 
of transportation. So you have created or maybe you have solved 
one problem. 

Chairman Dawson. Set up a.department of transportation. 

Mr. Brown. Sure, and then divide that up. 

‘Mr. Hmtenprann. Now, to cite another example, the construction 
of airports is done through cooperation with the local government 
and the States. If you put the Federal Airport Administrator in 
the Department of Urban Affairs, how would you coordinate his 
activities with air service, air safety, and air traffic control, which 
would presumably still be left in the Department of Commerce? 

The rationale of creating the Department of Urban Affairs is that 
ou would have one place for local government officials to contact 
and that you woudn’t get this runaround between Federal agencies. 
But our experience is that you often get what you might call a verti- 
cal runaround between the field offices and the central office, and that 
from the point of view of coordination we think that this Urban De- 
partment would probably cause as many new problems as it solved. 

One of the provisions of one of the bills to create a Department of 
Urban Affairs, we note, is that the Secretary would have the right to 
study some of these problems. Our experience with studies is that 
often this is a device for delaying actions. To cite a specific case, the 
National Association of County Officials has been trying for 20 years 
to get the Congress to recognize that large Federal tax-exempt hold- 
ings often cause a hardship on local governments. 

E 1953, the Congress authorized the President’s Commission on 
Inter-Governmental Relations. So when we promoted this payment- 
in-lieu legislation, the Bureau of the Budget said we would have to 
wait until after the study is made. The study was issued in June 
of 1955, and they said we will have to wait until they analyze the 
study. The next thing they will say is that the study was made in 
1955; that it is too old. 

Mr. Brown. Bureaucracy at its best, in other words. This is just 
our experience with some of this study business. 

Mr. Hittensranp. Our third point for opposing a Department of 
Urban Affairs is that it has inherent in it an assumption that the 
urban problems are going to be solved in Washington, and we don’t 
think that is true. We may be wrong in this, but we know of very 
few examples where the Federal Government has contributed signi- 
ficantly to solving urban area problems. We can think of specific 
Federal policies which have tended to discourage the solution of 
metropolitan problems. I will cite one. 

In Public Law 660, there is a provision that the localities can re- 
ceive Federal assistance for the construction of water-pollution con- 
trol facilities, but there is an upper limit of $250,000 for each project. 
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Now, if the communities in a given metropolitan area do the sensi- 
ble thing and band together to construct one sewage treatment plant 
for the whole area, they are going to be penalized because the Na- 
tional Government follows the policy of giving only one grant of 
$250,000; whereas, if they do the illogical thing of all going alone 
each local government unit is qualified to receive $250,000. , 

This policy has a tendency to discourage a metropolitan solution 
to water-pollution control problems. 

I think there is another good point here. Very well-meaning 
people seem to be very impatient with the rate at which local govern- 
ment officials are solving the urban area problem. This may seem in 
part from the belief of many that we are going to arrive at some sort 
of local supergovernment. We don’t think this is going to happen. 
We think that these problems are going to be solved locally, and we 
have considerable documentation that real progress is being made, 

We represent the National Association of County Officials, and we 
have plenty of evidence that there is overwhelming trend in the Na- 
tion for the country to assume responsibility for areawide solutions 
to these metropolitan problems. The counties are being asked to take 
over responsibility for water pollution, traffic and parking, civil de- 
fense, and literally hundreds of functions that once were considered 
strictly municipal. 

Our fourth and final reason for opposing the Department of Urban 
Affairs is this: We think that it would have a tendency to expand the 
role of the Federal Government in areas which we think should be 
left to the States and localities. 

I would like to read for the committee what I guess would sum- 
marize the attitude of the National Association of County Officials 
on the general problem of the respective roles of the various govern- 
ments. We take this from the preamble of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Inter-Governmental Relations. They say this: 

Leave to private initiative all the functions that the citizens can perform 
privately ; use the level of government closest to the community for all public 
functions it can handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmental arrangements 
where appropriate to obtain economical performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibilities that only 
the National Government can undertake. 

Now, we can appreciate the fact that in our organization we wrestle 
with sort of a dilemma. We come before the Congress and every- 
where else arguing for more local autonomy—keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment out—and yet at the same time we have in past occasions testi- 
fied before this committee in favor of certain Federal aid programs. 
This seems to be a contradiction, and in one respect I suppose it is, 
but we have been guided by this idea: The Federal Government 
should participate in some of these activities only to the extent of the 
national responsibility, and then only in cooperation and real part- 
nership with the States and with the local government units. 

In general we are of the opinion that we should look extremely 
critically on any more expansion of the Federal aid programs, al- 
though we testified most vigorously in favor of continuing Federal 
aid to airports, urban renewal, water pollution control, and many of 
these other Federal aid programs. We would like the committee to 
clearly understand we are not opposed to Federal aid; that we in 
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general take our stand on the findings of the Commission on Inter- 

vernmental Relations, which in general concluded that most of the 
Federal aid programs now should be continued, but we should be 
extremely wary about expanding them in the future. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetz. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire. Your 
own organization has completed a survey on local governmental prob- 
Jems, has it not? Do you have a report of any kind that is current? 

Mr. Hititensranv. We have the report on Senator Hartke’s pro- 

1 to create a new Federal agency to act as a clearinghouse on 
information. We circularized our 

Mr. Fascetu. I meant, do you have any kind of current report of 

our organization dealing with specifically the problems of counties 
in the United States, and what to do about it, if anything ? 

Mr. Hmtenpranp. Yes. I think that our American county plat- 
form is the best summary. These are a compilation of our policy 
stands on national issues as they affect local government officials. 

Mr. Fascecn. I suppose that the American Municipal Association 
has either a survey or a study or similar platform or position. 

Mr. Hiititeneranp. Yes, I am sure they do. The national munic- 
ipal policy, it is called. ia 

Mr. Fascetx. In addition to this, we have now the findings of the 
President’s Intergovernmental Commission, which are available. 

Mr. HitLensBranp. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. In addition to that, we have the studies of this com- 
mittee here dealing with problems in intergovernmental relations. So 
there seems to be ample material dealing with intergovernmental 
relations as such and the interrelation of one policy as against another. 

However, what I am leading up to is whether or not you individ- 
ually can see a value in an overall study on a national basis getting 
that kind of impetus, in other words, by the establishment of a na- 
tional commission which would direct itself to local problems, the 
study of local problems as such, municipal, metropolitan and 
county. Such a study would highlight the actual problems which 
yeu fellows have discussed and analyzed and set down time after time 

or years, and in addition to that would survey the solutions which 
have been offered and which are now in practice, and would subse- 
quently after a well-rounded study, disseminate all of that informa- 
tion. Do you feel that such a study which would have the emphasis 
of national import would be of value to your county organization ? 

Mr. Hittenpranp. Mr. Congressman, I think it would be of rela- 
tively lesser value than our own proposal. We are not here to testify 
against something without having a counterproposal. Now, our 
counterproposal is that we create a permanent commission on inter- 
governmental relations, or which the local government officials would 
be represented. We have factual information enough, I think, to 
guide us or at least for a good start. I am not suggesting we have all 
the factual information, but we think it is about time to have some 
action; that our difficulties on intergovernmental relations are not in 
lack of fact so much as lack of being able to get the local government 
point of view into the formation of policy. 

r. Fascenz. I undertstand what you are talking about, but you 
see this is not what I am talking about. I am not talking about inter- 
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governmental relations as far as the adoption of local policies at. the 
national level. This is not what I am talking about at all. This you 
do anyway, don’t you? You can lobby, get your own people, have 
a permanent commission to do anything you want to to get your 
oint of view across at the national level, as.it may deal with those 
ederal programs now in existence or any new programs which may 
come across. Iam not talking about that at all. 

I am referring to the problem of your solving in this country a 
mass transportation problem. What are you going to do about it, 
if anything? What has anybody else done about. it? What have 
they done in Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, or Detroit? What 
about the provision in most States constitutions that a county is not 
a municipality, has no municipal powers? How can they meet the 
crises that arise today when there are 300 urban centers in the coun- 
try with over 50 percent of the people living in them? Can county 
government presently fill this role? I don’t think so. The legisla- 
tures of various States have not done what you officials have recom- 
mended that they do. If this is true, you are not solving your prob- 
lem. You need a little help somewhere. I am not suggesting by this 
that the Federal Government is going to step in and invalidate the 
State constitutions and make all counties cities. That is ridiculous, 
Neither am I suggesting that all cities will annex properties up to the 
county line and become a supergovernment. I am not recommend- 
ing that at all. 

But it seems to me in addition to the efforts you have made in 
your own association, that the municipalities have made in their 
associations, that the intergovernmental commission, that the studies 
on intergovernmental relationships, in addition to all this, we need 
to highlight the problems of metropolitan areas, municipal govern- 
ment, county government, on a broad comprehensive scale, with all of 
the experts, everybody represented, and draw a picture of the prob- 
lem as it exists today, chart its course for the next 10 or 20 or 50 
years, if that is possible. Perhaps it will be clear nobody can help 

ou with this, but yourself. Maybe joint effort is a partial solution. 

et another problem requires triple action, local, State, and Federal, 
The study might disclose other problems not heretofore discovered. 
This is the kind of study I am talking about. 

Mr. Hritensranp. We later on in the statement, Mr. Congress- 
man, testify in favor of that commission as long as county govern- 
ments are adequately represented in the commission. We are heart- 
ily for it. 

Mr. Fascetu. As long as it does’nt just rehash the findings of pure 
intergovernmental relationships ? 

Mr. Hittensranp. Right. It would suggest specific things to do 
in some cases. In that regard, I might say we have just concluded 
here in Washington our Urban County Congress, which many of 
you attended. We tried to do substantially what you have sug- 
gested. We charted out a role—where are we going—what should 
we be doing. We got down to the specifics of what should we be 
doing about finance, about community facilities, what should the 
States be doing. This is all important because the State is weakest 
unit of our American Government. 
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There is where the problem is, right at the statehouse, not here in 
Washington. We have got to get the State governments to stop 
acting like a county board of supervisors or like a city council. They 
have got to either solve these problems themselves or else give us the 
power and control locally to solve our problems. 

Mr. Fascetu. I appreciate your testifying in behalf of my bill. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. I have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. I have no questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Hillenbrand. You 
made a wonderful contribution. 

Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, the National Association of County Officials is opposed to the 
passage of H.R. 781, a bill that would create a new Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs under the direction of a Cabinet rank Secretary appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. As an alternative 
solution to the problems of providing national coordination of the numerous 
Federal-aid programs dealing with States, counties, cities, and other units 
of government, we respectfully suggest that a permanent Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations be established. We prepose that the present position of 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Intergovernmental Relations be given 
major responsibility for coordinating these national programs as a staff function 
of the Office of the President of the United States. If a national commission 
is appointed to study metropolitan problems, we respectfully urge that counties 
and other local units be adequately represented. 


REASON FOR OPPOSITION 


The National Association of County Officials represents more than 6,000 
elected and appointed policymaking county officials in 48 States. We are the 
national representatives of our 45 affiliate State associations of county officials 
organized in 13 States. Our membership have specifically considered the subject 
of creating a Department of Urban Affairs and unanimously voted to oppose it for 
the following reasons: 

1. A Department of Urban Affairs would create more Federal bureaucracy. 

Our American county platform which contains our national policy reads as 
follows: 

“Whenever possible dealings between county and other local governments and 
the Federal Government should be channeled through an appropriate State agency. 
We oppose the establishment of a Federal Department of Urban Affairs on the 
ground that it would further weaken the States and would tend to create an un- 
wieldy bureaucracy of the type found in many foreign countries.” Unanimously 
approved, Portland, Oreg., July 25, 1958. 

More recently, on May 5, 1959, U.S. Senator Vance Hartke, Democrat of 
Indiana, asked the National Association of County Officials for reactions to his 
suggestion that a new Federal agency should be created to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for State and local government information. He had in mind a 
twofold function of the new agency of (1) service as a national library on State 
and local materials (much like the Library of Congress) and (2) retention of a 
staff of specialists to analyze, digest, and summarize data and interpret trends 
(much like the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress). While 
Senator Hartke did not mention creation of a Department of Urban Affairs, the 
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‘ purpose of his proposed new unit would be somewhat similar to the purposeg 
identified in the preamble of H.R. 781, namely : 

“* * * The Congress finds that the pressing needs of cities and metropolitan 
areas are such that Federal action should be taken to assist in meeting thege 
needs through education, research, technical services, and such programs as the 
Congress may later prescribe.” 

We circulated this proposal to 600 of our key leaders throughout the Nation 
and with no exceptions they were all opposed to creation of a new Federal agency 
to serve as a national clearinghouse. We have tabulated typical replies, ang 
because they are so pertinent to these hearings we would like to have permis. 
sion, Mr. Chairman, to make them a part of the record. 

Experience of local government officials with Federal agencies has not always 
been good. In the first place, a national program inevitably involves establish. 
ment of national uniform standards. Local needs and local sentiments are such 
that in most cases local officials believe that their problems are unique. Federal] 
officials dare not risk administering a program in one area at variance with its 
administration somewhere else. 

Then again Federal officials appointed nationally will be responsible to na- 
tional officials. Experience has shown that Federal officials are, therefore, far 
less responsibe to local needs. We can also see basic conflicts inherent in the 
position of Urban Secretary. In the case of Federal aid to airports, for example, 
if the local officials want such aid and the administration in power is opposed, 
the Secretary is in a poor position to advocate local government’s interest in 
face of opposition from the “boss.” In this case, to whom do local officials appeal? 
There is no evidence to support the idea that because of an Urban Secretary is in 
charge of urban affairs that he will be in sympathy with the feelings of the locally 
elected urban area officials. In fact, we have had cases of Federal officials being 
appointed to administer certain Federal programs which they are known to 
oppose. 

YD. Transfer of functions of primary interest to localities to a single urban 
department may solve certain problems of coordination while, at the same time, 
creating others as bad or worse. Example: The Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Commerce administers the Federal-aid highway program. With 
some minor exceptions, the Federal Government does not build or maintain any 
roads. Yet the Bureau spends billions of dollars a year in gigantic partnership 
with State and local officials. It has been argued that there is crying need for 
coordination of the roadbuilding with slum clearance and urban renewal in the 
Housing Agency. This is probably true, but if you transfer the Bureau to the 
new Urban Department into which you have already put the Urban Renewal 
Agency, how do you coordinate highway construction with agencies dealing with 
other means of transportation and now located in the Department of Commerce? 
In the case of Federal-aid airport assistance, which is accomplished in coopera- 
tion with the States and local government, if you move the Federal Airport 
Administrator into the Urban Department, how do you coordinate airport con- 
struction with air traffic control, weather reporting, and related functions still 
in the Department of Commerce? 

At the present time local officials often get the run-around from one agency to 
another and presumably this bill would solve the problem by placing all the agen- 
cies dealing with local government into a single department. Would this help? 
Our smaller counties, for example, would like to have Federal participation in the 
cost of resealing runways on these giant airports that they took over after the 
war. An appeal to the Urban Affairs Department would most likely be advised 
that they would have to await a determination by its airport subunit of its 
overall airport plan. If they appealed to the airport unit they would likely be 
advised that they would have to await overall determination of Department 
policy on all maintenance items, including highways, hospitals, etc. We might 
substitute intra-agency buckpassing to interagency buckpassing. 

Experience with merging the Military Establishments would indicate that be 
cause agencies have a single head does not mean that they will be coordinated. 

Presumably the Urban Secretary could have a staff of specialists to make stud- 
ies of urban area problems. This could lead to more trouble for local officials. 
Example: NACO has been making a concentrated effort over the past 20 years 
to get the National Government to recognize that large tax-exempt Federal hold- 
ings often constitute a hardship on local governments, particularly small ones 
that depend almost exclusively on property taxes for support. We have asked 
Congress to authorize a controlled program of payments in lieu of taxes, In 
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1953 and 1954 we pushed for passage of this legislation and the Government told 
us that we should await the result of a national study which was being conducted 
as part of the research on the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. In 1950 the Commission reported favorably on our position. Still no 
action. We know that the next argument will be that the 1955 study is now too 
old and that there will have to be a new study. Ordering studies can be a fine 
device for delaying action and most of us are agreed that now is the time to 
start acting on these problems. 

3, Inherent in the proposal to create a Department of Urban Affairs is the 
assumption that the “metropolitan problem” will be solved at the national level. 
This is not true. We know of no case where the Federal Government has con- 
tributed significantly in advancing the solution to the urban problem. On the 
contrary, some of the Federal policies discourage its solution. Example: Under 
present Federal law communities with appropriate State priority are eligible to 
receive 30 percent of the cost up to a limit of $250,000 for the cost of constructing 
a sewage-treatment plant. In metropolitan areas, logic and engineering ad- 
yances indicate that it is more economical for several communities to band to- 
gether and construct a single metropolitan treatment plant. Under the Federal 
law each individual community is eligible for up to $250,000 of Federal aid while 
if the metropolitan plant is constructed the total for the entire project can only 
be $250,000. Communities ignore regional responsibilities and will choose to “go 
it alone” under this policy. 

Many very well meaning people are disappointed with our lack of progress in 
solving areawide problems. This is probably in part due to the fact that they 
are looking for the wrong things. They expect bright new supergovernments 
encompassing whole regions and crossing State lines. This isn’t likely to happen 
in the near future. There have been some bold experiments as, for example, 
Dade County, Fla., city-county consolidations, the Lakewood plan of municipal 
services being provided by contract with the county and many others. All were 
instituted locally and all differ considerably to meet local needs and sentiments. 
None take on the aspect of supergovernment. 

Of even more importance is the amazing degree to which individual functions 
are being performed on an areawide basis through the revitalization of county 
government. We have ample documentation of counties in both urban and semi- 
rural areas taking over responsibility for areawide traffic and parking, zoning, 
industrial development, taxation and finance, water and sewage disposal, hospital 
construction, community colleges, outpatient clinics, planning, and even urban 
renewal. 

It is often pointed out that 6 out of 10 Americans live in 170 metropolitan 
areas. In 100 cases, this area is encompassed by a single county. In the re- 
maining areas two or more counties are involved. It is because of this circum- 
stance that we think that the experiment in the six-county area of Detroit is 
among the most significant in the country. The district of Mrs. Martha Grif- 
fiths, the author of the bill under discussion, is a part of this supervisor’s inter- 
county committee, made up of representatives of «he supervisors, mayors, and 
other local officials of the six-county area. They study their mutual problems 
and while they do not have central authority, nor do they want any, they are 
tackling their problems by study and their cooperative action by the area gov- 
ernments where necessary. 

4. Finally, we are opposed to the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs 
because it would expand the role of the Federal Government in areas which we 
believe should be left to the States and localities. 

The governmental philosophy of the National Association of County Officials 
is best summed up in the statement of principles which guided the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

“Leave to privite initiative all the functions that citizens can perform pri- 
vately ; use the level of government closest to the community for all public func- 
tions it can handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmental arrangements where 
appropriate to attain economical performance and popular approval; reserve 
national action for residual participation where State and local governments are 
not full adequate and for the continuing responsibilities that only the National 
Government can undertake.” 

There would always be a temptation on the part of a vigorous Urban Secre- 
tary to expand the role of his Department and to get involved in matters that 
more properly should be handled by localities. This is sometimes called empire 
building, and examples of this are too numerous to mention. His control over 
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the administration of standards and his power to stop Federal aid if he dis. 
approved of local activities would place the Secretary in a most powerul posi- 
tion, a position of Federal control over local activities never envisioned in the 
Constitution or by supporters of the Federal system. 

It is also important to note that while county officials have taken a strong 
stand against a Department of Urban Affairs, they are by no means opposed to 
existing Federal-, technical-, and financial-aid programs. As a matter of fact, 
you will find specific endorsement of most of them in our policy statement. It 
is also important to note that there is no appreciable difference between the 
national legislative programs of the cities and the counties. In the past 2 
years, we cannot recall a single instance in which the things we have worked 
for in Congress have not been identical, with the single exception of a stand 
on a Department of Urban Affairs and our position that Federal aid programs 
should be channeled through the States. In a great number of cases we have 
joined together in support of important national programs. 

With respect to the apparent contradiction in supporting Federal aid while at 
the same time opposing expansion of the Federal Government into local actiyij- 
ties let me add that we recognize the dilemma. ‘The plain fact is that if the 
Federal Government will not participate in the present aid programs to the 
extent of the national interest, we cannot. We do not have the funds. We fee] 
than any proposed new aid programs should be given the most critical review. 
We agree with the spirit of the findings of the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The major problem with respect to the metropolitan problem does not lie in 
Washington, but rather rests squarely at the State capital, the city hall and 
courthouse. 

REASONS WHY WE ARE NOT OPPOSED 


In listing our reservations about the Department of Urban Affairs, it is im- 
portant to clarify our position. It might be argued by some for example that 
being a national association of public officials, we may be opposed simply because 
it might tend to weaken the association. Actually, a proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs would strengthen our association. All experience would indicate 
that when a Federal agency is charged with administering a program of special 
interest to a given group, the group finds it increasingly necessary to form an 
association to interpret the needs of the group to the Federal agency. Examples: 
Veterans’ Administration activities have stimulated organization of veterans 
groups; farm programs stimulate organization of farmers, etc. There would 
probably be an even greater need for public officials organizations with the crea- 
tion of the Department than there is now. 

It should be pointed out that there are many organizations of public officials, 
employing about 400 people in a constant study and research program. The 
Urban Department would have to be careful not to duplicate this work. 


PERMANENT COMMISSION OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUPPORTED 


We agree that there is need to coordinate various national programs affecting 
local governments but the coordination needs to be among the governments and 
not just among the Federal agencies. We believe that this can more effectively 
be accomplished by creation of a Permanent Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations as originally recommended by the President’s Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (Kestnbaum Commission). The Commission recom- 
mended on page 88 as follows: 

‘“* * * An Advisory Board on Intergovernmental Relations would be ap- 
pointed by the President after such consultation as he deemed appropriate with 
associations that represent various levels.” 

We would carry this recommendation further and in line with a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman L. H. Fountain, Democrat, of North Carolina, assign the 
following responsibilities to the Commission: 

1. Bring Federal, State, and local representatives together on common 
problems. 


2. Provide forum for discussion of Federal grant and other programs 
requiring intergovernmental cooperation. 

3. Give critical attention to conditions and controls involyed in Federal 
grant programs. 


4. Make technical assistance available to the Federal Government in re- 


view of proposed legislation to determine its overall effect on Federal 
system. 
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5. Encourage discussion of emerging problems requiring intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

6. Recommend allocation of governmental functions and responsibilities 
among the several levels of government. 

A permanent Intergovernmental Relations Commission would give local of- 
ficials a forum to make their needs known. It would seem to us that before we 
talk national organization we ought to talk national policy. What is the national 
policy on subsidy to urban area mass transit? Direct Federal-local relations 
that bypass the States? Civil defense dispersal policy in urban areas? These 
things should be decided by the Congress with the full cooperation and partici- 
pation of State, local, and Federal officials. An Urban Secretary would be in 
a poor position to suggest this policy. Example: Public Law 660 provides for 
a non-Federal Water Pollution Control Advisory Board to suggest policy on water 
pollution including Federal grants to localities for the construction of water pol- 
jution control facilities. These grants have the support of the majority of local 
government officials and the advisory board unanimously supported the continu- 
ance of these grants in spite of opposition by the President. The point is that 
a permanent commission on intregovernmental relations would provide the Con- 

ess and the public with a clearer picture on local problems of this type than 
could be obtained from a Federal official who would and should be guided by 
overall administration policy. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


With respect to coordination of existing Federal programs we believe that this 
should rest solely with the President of the United States who is the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Government. He, of course, needs assistance and 
advice and we believe that this can best be accomplished by activating the office 
of Deputy Assistant to the President for Intergovernmental Relations as origin- 
ally recommended by the Kestnbaum Commission. 


STUDY COMMISSION ON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


With respect to legislation to create a commission to study metropolitan prob- 
lems we would respectfully suggest that if such legislation is passed that the 
commission have adequate representation of county officials. The original bill 
introduced by Senator Clark provided for representation by mayors but excluded 
any county officials. The Supervisors’ Intercounty Committee of the Detroit 
metropolitan area among many other county officials, took exception to the exclu- 
sion of county officials and unanimously approved a resolution calling for the 
addition of two from county legislative bodies, two from county administration 
and two from the legislative bodies of cities. NACO, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the U.S. Conference were to nominate these candidates. 

Congressman Alvin M. Bentley has introduced H.R. 7282 which incorporates 
these suggestions except that it should identify the organizations who are to 
nominate candidates. 

We support this bill. 


THE AMERICAN COUNTY PLATFORM AND SUPPORTING ACTION 
PROGRAM 


“The National Association of County Officials, dedicated as it is to combating 
centralization in government, does now call upon every county in the United 
States of America immediately to prepare itself for the assumption of the greater 
governmental responsibilities which lie just ahead so that local governments 


across th Nation may justify the faith and confidence which have been reposed in 
them by the people.” (approved Chicago, 1953. ) 


OrrictaL NATIONAL PoLicy oF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoUNTY OFFICIALS 
AS AMENDED AND IMPLEMENTED 


The NACO official national policy is in every sense the product of democracy 
inaction. It is the condensation of policy resolutions approved after careful de- 
liberation and by majority vote of the membership of the National Association of 
County Officials, but more than that, it is the method for implementing this policy. 

Now, for the first time, NACO has a complete plan of action, a direction, as ex- 
pressed in its policy, and a means of carrying out this program, as carefully 
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formulated by the midwinter business conference and put into effect through 
the committees, the affiliated associations, the State associations of county of- 
ficials, and the western regional district. 

Now the considered opinion of the entire membership is to be aggressively 
and skillfully put into action by dedicated and capable committees. We now have 
the means to achieve all that was envisaged by the association when it was 
founded and incorporated in December 1935 as a nonprofit membership organiza- 
tion dedicated to the service of the American counties. By rendering such sery- 
ice to the counties NACO becomes the effective, organized spokesman for the 
greatest segment of the entire American democracy, the spokesman for the vast 
majority of all Americans. 

NACO can be proud of this policy statement and sure of its effective imple- 
mentation, 

BERNARD F’, HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director. 


NACO Ponicy STATEMENTS ON— 


1. METROPOLITAN AND URBAN AREA PROBLEMS 


1-1. County has decisive role. County government has a decisive role to play 
in so-called metropolitan or urban area problems. Counties should take the lead 
in providing services in metropolitan areas where exploding populations have 
made it impossible for incorporated and unincorporated units to provide an 
adequate level of vitality needed services. The National Association of County 
Officials will devote a very large proportion of its efforts in the coming years 
to the solution of these pressing problems. To this end we will take full ad- 
vantage of the information and coordination provided by the continuing confer- 
ence on metropolitan area problems and we will work in cooperation with all 
groups who have a role to play in this area. 

1-2. Federal funds for airport construction and maintenance. Increasingly 
county governments are assuming responsibilities for airport construction and 
maintenance. These airports often serve interstate travel and military needs 
and are quite beyond the ability of local communities to finance and maintain. 
We believe in the principle of Federal assistance for those airports located on the 
national airport plan which serve an interstate area and a national defense 
purpose. Specifically, we favor the continuation of Federal assistance as speci- 
fied in the Federal Airport Act of 1946 as subsequently amended and we strongly 
favor the continuation of this program together with the provisions of sufficient 
appropriations to make it effective. 

1-3. County role in slum clearance. Increasingly, counties are being called 
upon to take the lead in the elimination of slums and blighted areas and to relo- 
‘ate families displaced by the construction of new highways and other public 
works. Under the Housing Act of 1954, Fedeiral funds were authorized to assist 
counties, municipalities, and other local units in bearing the tremendous cost 
of these vitally important programs. We endorse the urban renewal provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1954 and urge the Congress to continue the program with 
sufficient appropriations to meet the pressing needs of our local communities. 
We further recommend the liberalization of the regulations of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency so as to make sections 220 and 221 of that act more 
effective. 

1-4. State intergovernmental coordinating agency. Whenever possible, deal- 
ings between county and other local governments and the Federal Government 
should be channeled through an appropriate State agency. We oppose the es- 
tablishment of a Federal department of urban affairs on the grounds that it 
would further weaken the States and would tend to create an unwieldy bu- 
reaucracy of the type found in many foreign countries. 

1-5. Strengthen county government. This association reaffirms its basic ob- 
jective of strengthening county and local government and of combating cen- 
tralization of Government and deplores attitudes hostile to the growth and very 
existence of county and local governments on the part of officials of other levels 
of government. 

1-6. Support recommendations of President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. The National Association of County Officials reaffirms its 
enthusiastic support for the recommendations of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations and commends the President, the Congress 
and the members of the Commission for this outstanding contribution to the 
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understanding of American representative government. We particularly in- 
dorse the basic government philosophy of the Commission which states: : 

“Leave to private initiative all the functions that citizens can perform pri- 
yately; use the level of government closest to the community for all public 
functions it can handle ; utilize cooperative intergovernmental arrangements 
where appropriate to attain economical performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual participation where State and local 
governments are not fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibilities 
that only the National Government can undertake.” 

1-7. County home rule a cornerstone. We in county government believe 
that home rule, or the right of local self determination, is a cornerstone of our 
American democracy. Our State legislatures have not always recognized this 
and have been notoriously slow to delegate adequate authority to local offi- 
cials to solve purely local problems. Counties have been hamstrung by anti- 
quated State statutes and constitutional provisions that make it extremely 
difficult for elected county officials to act effectively, with the result that coun- 
ties have often been forced to abandon functions to State and National Gov- 
ernment that could more efficiently and economically be discharged at the 
county level. We advance the following principles as the basis for an effec- 
tive home rule movement and urge that every county official support these 
principles before the State legislatures in the respective States; 

A. State constitutions and statutes: The national tradition of local 
home rule and self-determination should be strengthened through adequate 
provisions in State constitutions and statutes. County general law should 
provide for flexibility wherever possible so that simple administrative 
modernization can be accomplished without resort to a charter. 

B. Areas of responsibility defined: Areas where counties act primarily as 
agents of the State in performing a State service and do so with substan- 
tial State financing should be distinguished from areas of local or mixed 
State and local interest, so as to provide a basis for indicating where 
statewide standards and supervision may be justified. 

Cc. Counties determine extent of governmental service: Counties should 
be free to determine the scope and extent of the governmental service 
each will render, subject to the recognized need for some uniformity in 
the standard of performance of services of national or statewide import. 

D. Degree of uniformity examined: In services of national or statewide 
import, the degree of uniformity required should be carefully determined 
in each case, with emphasis on the purpose of the individual requirement— 
to the end that uniformity will not be “uniformity for uniformity’s sake,” 
but in each case will serve a specific beneficial purpose and to the further 
end that the progress which can come only from the existence of a variety 
of administrative approaches and methods shall not be stifled. 

E. Counties determine operation policies. Counties should be free to 
devise their own operating policies in all governmental programs not fi- 
nanced wholly or substantially by Federal or State funds, subject to a re- 
quirement that such policies be definitely set forth in writing. 

F. Counties devise internal organization: Counties should be free to 
devise their own internal organizations, either under a charter or under 
general law. 

G. Counties devise purchasing, capital outlay, employment policies: 
Counties should be free to devise their own operating policies in such fields as 
purchasing, capital outlay and employment conditions, subject to a require- 
ment that such policies be clearly set forth in writing. 

H. Control in county legislative body: To assure direct responsibility to 
the people and to enable the enforcement of such responsibility, general 
control of the county government should be placed wholly in the county 
legislative body. 

1-8. State authorizations of censuses. We recommend to the State legisla- 
tures that they authorize political subdivisions at their discretion to take inter- 
mediate censuses of their political subdivisions. 

1-9. Federal tax on local bond interest. Any attempt by the Federal Govy- 
ernment to tax the interest on county or local government bonds would en- 
danger the fiscal affairs of local government, and would, if exercised on a selec- 
tive basis, put the Federal Government in a position of passing judgment on 
local problems by the exercise of its right to tax specific issues. The National 
Association of County Officials vigorously disapproves and opposes any move 
to tax the interest on any type of county bonds. 
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1-10. “Pass-through” of bond tax exemption. In order to vastly broaden the 
market for county and other State and local government bonds, we favor the 
passage of Federal legislation which would allow investment funds which 
invest their money in State and local government tax-exempt bonds to pass this 
Federal tax exemption on to their shareholders. 

1-11. State associations of county officials supports. The association sup- 
ports legislation in each of the States which would remove legal and fisea] 
obstacles to the creation and the adequate financing of a State association of 
county officials. All counties should seek legal authority to provide for asgegg. 
ments or dues to be paid to an association of counties, either statewide or 
nationwide, and to make such sums payable from the county’s general fund. 
County officials should be authorized by law to expend public funds for travel 
expenses to attend State and national meetings of public officials. 


2. ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


2-1. Highway Act endorsed. The National Association of County Officials 
strongly endorses the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

2-2. Balanced highway program. We favor the development of a balanced 
national highway program and oppose any arrangement having any tendeney 
whatsoever to freeze regular primary, secondary or urban highway appropria- 
tions. 

2-3. Secondary road funds. Federal aid secondary roads which are the pri- 
mary responsibility of county government units have become increasingly im- 
portant, both through increased travel in rural areas and also because of the 
importance of these roads as feeders into the new National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. We favor the gradual and continuous expansion of 
Federal appropriations to enlarge the secondary road system at a uniform rate 
with the other highway systems to insure that the Nation has a uniformly de- 
veloped roadbuilding program. 

2-4. County use of secondary road funds. Every county in the United States 
is urged to take full advantage of all Federal funds available to it for secondary 
road purposes under the Federal-Aid Highway program. 

2-5. Burden on user. Highways serve a national defense and civil defense 
purpose. This requires highway financing in part with revenues from sources 
other than highway user taxes. After reasonable allowance for this general 
public interest, the financial burden should be borne by the user. The Federal 
Government should make available for the entire Federal aid program an amount 
equal to the total of all the receipts for highway users taxes under the present 
law. We favor Federal control] of access roads financed with 90 percent or more 
Federal funds. Desirable control of access on all other highways, should be left 
to the various States. We oppose use of Federal funds to construct toll roads. 

2-6. User taxes for highway purposes. It is strongly recommended to the 
Congress that the proceeds of Federal highway user taxes be devoted exclusively 
to highway purposes. 

2-7. State and local joint committee. There is a great need for a joint com- 
mittee of the governing bodies of State and local governments concerned with 
highway matters to coordinate government highway programs, objects and re- 
search at other than the Federal level. This association is on record as favoring 
the formation of a State and local government highway committee consisting 
of appropriate representatives from the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the American Municipal Association, and the National Association of 
County Officials. 

2-8. Compulsory automobile title certificates. We favor and strongly urge that 
the State legislatures in those States which have not provided compulsory auto- 
mobile certificates of title to motor vehicles enact such legislation at the earliest 
possible date. 

2-9. County action on traffic safety. If States and local governments do not 
make substantial progress over the next few years toward solving the Nation’s 
traffic accident problem increased Federal control will be forthcoming, including 
proposals for Federal licensing of all automobiles and drivers and Federal 
patrolling of the highways of the States and local government. This association 
urges prompt local action in this field and specifically supports the adoption of 
uniform traffic laws among the various States. 

2-10. Traffic accident program. Officials of every county in the United States 
should develop and effectively carry out a comprehensive, coordinated program 
for traffic accident prevention, based on the action program of the President's 
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way Safety Conference. We recommend especially the value of specialized 
training of key personnel engaged in traflic safety work and strongly recommend 
that county officials take the fullest possible advantage of cash fellowship awards 
available for training enforcement officers at various institutions of learning 
throughout the Nation. 

9-11. Litter control. The National Association of County Officials strongly 
supports national efforts to reduce the unsightly litter along the Nation’s streets 
and roadways. We urge every county to cooperate in this national effort with 
appropriate ordinances and a vigorous enforcement program. We endorse the 
work of Keep American Beautiful, Inc., and we are pleased to be one of the 
cooperating organizations on the National Advisory Council of this group. 


8. FEDERAL REAL PROPERTY 


8-1. Inequities between Federal and local taxpayers. The National Associ- 
ation of County Officials agrees with the basic premise of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations that Federal real property holdings create inequi- 
ties between Federal and local taxpayers. We concur with the Commission’s 
logic that true equity in this situation can be achieved only by some broad sys- 
tem of nondiscriminatory payments in lieu of taxes and a set of shared revenue 
plans. We agree with the recommendation of the President’s Commission ex- 
cept that we believe no exemption should be made from payments in lieu of 
taxes on behalf of military installations or Federal buildings either owned or 
leased, unless the use of such buildings is either of a strictly local benefit or a 
completely universal nature, and hence, common to all or most communities in 
the Nation. We also oppose the use of any cutoff date as unfair. We object to 
any arbitrary provisions designed to prevent so-called “windfall” payments. 
We do not desire at this time the inclusion of provisions for payments on behalf 
of any federally owned personalty. 

3-2. Payments in lieu of taves. Specifically, the National Association of 
County Officials endorses and supports a payment in lieu of taxes program as 
exemplified in the administration bill, S. 967 which was introduced in the 85th 
Congress by 13 Senators but failed of passage. While limited in scope and of 
an experimental nature, we believe that this bill would have been a step in the 
right direction toward solving some of the financial drain on local government 
units. 

3-3. Advance notice. Acquisition and disposition of real property by the 
Federal Government vitally affects State and local governments where property 
is located. We strongly recommend that no such acquisition or disposition of 
property be made except upon advance notice and consultation with officials of 
State and local governments having jurisdiction where the particular property is 
situated. 

34. Like valuations. We believe that payments in lieu of taxes on Federal 
public housing properties should be computed on the same valuations as those 
used for private taxpayers in the same area. 

8-5 Passage of title to Federal Government. Federal agencies have followed 
4 practice in respect to contracts between the United States and various defense 
industries of taking title to the work in progress. When this title passes to the 
Federal Government the subject property becomes exempt from local taxation. 
We urge the administrative agencies and the Congress to take immediate ap- 
propriate steps to discontinue the practice of passage of title to the United 
States of goods manufactured under defense contracts so that said title passage 
is not used primarily as a device for the avoidance of local taxes. 

8-6. Surplus property priority. Federal statutes should be amended to direct 
the General Services Administration to obtain priority for counties and other 
local government units to purchase Federal surplus property at private or nego- 
tiated sale, immediately after the donable property program has been satisfied, 
and at a price that is the same as that for which it was offered for sale to Fed- 
eral agencies. 

3-7. Federal property at minimum. This association advocates that Federal 
real property holdings be maintained at a minimum necessary for the proper 
operation of the Federal Government. We recommend the creation of a special 
Federal commission for the specific purpose of examining all the real property 
holdings of Federal agencies, and recommending which properties can safely and 
wisely be disposed of and thus be made subject to local taxation. 

8-8. Secret acquisitions. We oppose secret and uncontrolled acquisition of 
real property by the Federal Government and are particularly opposed to such 
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acquisitions by so-called lease-purchase arrangements whereby a Federal agency 
may lease real property and later, at its option, convert the arrangement into 
a purchase with rental payments applied as installments of the purchase price, 
We are therefore opposed to lease-purchase of real property by the Federa] 
Government. 

4. CIVIL DEFENSE 


4-1. Federal leadership. Civil Defense is generally recognized as a vital part 
of our normal national defense equal in importance to military preparedness, 
We believe therefore that the National Government should provide the leadership 
for the State and local governments and that Congress should provide adequate 
funds to carry out the duty of the Federal Government to provide this leader. 
ship. 

4-2. Plan built around county. The Federal Government should recommend 
to each State a minimum skeleton civil defense plan built around the county ag 
the basic civil defense unit of the State. This skeleton program can be imple- 
mented by the counties, and other units in the States as finances permit. At 
the Federal level, a Department of Civil Defense should be created with status 
equal to the other Cabinet officers. This Department should not become a part 
of the Federal Department of Defense. Federal financing of vital local civil 
defense purchases should continue on a 50-50 matching basis, but should be 
expanded to include the cost of local office administration. The donation of 
Federal surplus property of civil defense agencies at the county and local govern- 
ment level should be strengthened. In each State, the laws should be amended 
to definitely name the agency at the local level which is to be responsible for 
civil defense. 

4-8. Waiver of claims and liabilities. We urge the several State legislatures 
to pass uniform reciprocal legislation waiving all claims and liabilities on per- 
sons in any profession, trade, or vocation in the pursuit of his or her duties as a 
civil defense worker. We also urge appropriate remedial legislation in those 
States which have not empowered county officials to appropriate funds for civil 
defense or do not themselves appropriate money for this purpose. We recom- 
mend that all State civil defense organizations be made permanent facilities to 
cope with any and all natural disasters. 

4-4. Succession, county records, personnel, emergency locations. The asso- 
ciation supports the following actions designed to preserve and strengthen State 
and local governments in the face of the threat of nuclear attack in the United 
States: 

A. Succession: Establishment of lines of succession, by title of elected 
officials for the executive branch of county government. 

B. Preservation of vital county records: The National Association of 
County Officials, through its Civil Defense Committee, urges the Federal 
Government to expedite the allocation of matching funds for local govern- 
ment to preserve those vital records needed to operate their governments 
in an emergency in order to protect the rights and interests of the people. 

©. Personnel: Full utilization of county personnel, facilities, and equip- 
ment for operations during an emergency, and assignment of all volunteers 
and auxiliary civil defense personnel to the appropriate regular government 
department. 

D. Emergency locations: Establishment of protected, emergency locations 
where local government operations can be conducted. 

4-5. Education and planning. We recommend the continuance of civil defense 
education and training programs in all States of the Nation, to be directed from 
the Federal level. Local political subdivisions in any State that do not already 
have the proper legislative authority are urged to sponsor any necessary legisla- 
tion to provide workmen’s compensation coverage for civil defense and disaster 
volunteers. 

4-6. Radio equipment. We recommend that the Department of Defense make 
available to civil defense forces such of its radio frequency channels and asso- 
ciated radio communication equipment as will permit them to meet their emer- 
gency radio communication requirements. The National Association of County 
Officials will exert every effort in urging all counties in the United States to 
establish a local government radio service as authorized by the Federal Com- 


munications Commission, The Federal Government should expedite the neces- 


sary experimentation which would produce effective, high scale instruments for 
the civil defense radiological services of the individual States. ‘These instru- 
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ments should be made available to each State as soon as possible in adequate 
numbers to satisfy local requirements. j 

4-7. Public information. In the past the Federal Government has often with- 
held from the press and radio vital information on matters of national security 
which should have been furnished to the public. We urge that the National 
Government give such information to the public as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with national security needs. State associations of county officials are urged 
to set up committees on civil defense in order to create interest within the various 

ies. 
as County representation on Advisory Council of Civil Defense. Appropriate 
steps should be taken immediately to insure the appointment of a county official 
to the Advisory Council of Civil Defense which is presently composed of several 
Governors, mayors, and private citizens, but which does not have a county 
representative. 

4-9. School programs. This association urges its members to support local 
school civil defense programs and to cooperate with school authorities in the 
jnitiation and development of such programs. 

4-10. Natural disasters. We favor a more flexible and expeditious admin- 
istration of Federal laws intended to afford prompt asistance to local communi- 
ties in times of natural disaster. 

4-11. Allocation of scarce materials. All Federal agencies exercising author- 
ity to allocate scarce materials in times of national emergency should consider 
the urgent needs of State and local governments and should insure that critical 
materials will be allocated to these governments to carry on vitally needed local 
services. The National Association of County Officials hereby endorses a pro- 
posed amendment to the Defense Production Act adding a section to said act: 
“The president shall establish a single central agency to serve as a claimant to 
present to the agency administrating this title the construction and supply needs 
of State and local governments and their tax supported agencies.” 


5. PUBLIC WELFARE 


5-1. Grants-in-aid. Public assistance grants-in-aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States and by the States to local government should be governed only 
by the minimum conditions and standards with respect to apportionment formu- 
las, eligibility provisions, and administrative and accounting procedures. Rules 
and regulations promulgated by the Federal administrative agency should be 
specific, concise, and only in conformity with Federal legislation governing such 
grants-in-aid. Before Federal funds due any State can be withdrawn provisions 
should be made in Federal law for a chance to be heard either in courts or by an 
independent commission. Administrative control should be kept at a minimum, 
avoiding detailed supervision in the accompanying expenses except to the extent 
that will safeguard public funds. 

5-2. Local decision-making power. Proper administration of the welfare pro- 
gram is handicapped by lack of power at the local level to make decisions. Many 
decisions can properly be made only in the light of local facts. Therefore power 
to make them should not be restricted by Federal regulations. 

5-3. Advance notice. Prior to any changes in Federal Security Administration 
Tules and regulations affecting State and local administration of public assistance, 
notice thereof with an opportunity to be heard should be given to the National 
Association of County Officials and to the organizations of public officials whose 
duties would be affected by the proposed change. 

5-4. Child welfare funds. There should be legal provisions authorizing redis- 
tribution of child welfare service funds not used by a State in any year so as to 
make them available to other States. The present restrictions contained in the 
“doctrine of rurality” should be removed with allotments being related to the 
total child population in each State. 

5-5. Public-welfare staffs. We urge that Federal funds be made available on a 
permanent basis to assist States and counties in training public-welfare staffs. 

5-6. Administrative costs. The Federal Social Security Act since 1935 has pro- 
vided Federal financial participation in the administrative costs of public assist- 
ance equal to one-half of that spent by States and counties for administrative 
purposes. It is the firm policy of the National Association of County Officials 
that consideration of any change in Federal financial participation in public 
assistance administrative costs should be given only to amendment to the Social 
Security Act itself after notice and hearing, and that any downward change 
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in such participation should be accompanied by a corresponding adjustment 
of the tax sources. We are opposed to any proposal to change or to undermine 
these provisions of the Social Security Act which provide equal Federal match. 
ing funds for public assistance administrative costs. 

5-7. Persons caring for dependent children. In the absence of Federal law 
relating to the moral fitness of persons caring for dependent children State 
laws should be enacted creating the proper standards in this area. The New 
York social welfare law contains recommended provisions in this respect. 

5-8. Dependent children in foster homes. The Federal Social Security Act 
should be amended to provide Federal financial participation in aid granted to 
the States and local. governments for dependent children cared for in approved 
foster homes, boarding homes, and institutions, child welfare services or by 
whatever name this program is known in the individual States, thus relieving 
the present inequitable financial burden on the States and local governments 
which must care for these children without Federal assistance. 

5-9. Indian policies and services. In carrying out .changes in Indian policies, 
Congress and the Federal administrative agencies should consider at all times 
the important need of minimizing the shock to county government caused by 
the abrupt cessation of any given type of service to Indians, particularly in 
the fields of health, welfare and hospitalization. 

5-10. Old age and survivors insurance. We favor legislation to make old 
age and survivors insurance available, on a permissive basis, to all employees 
of State and local governments without restrictions in Federal law. 


6. EDUCATION 


6-1. Responsibility of States and political subdivisions. The financing and 
full control of educational facilities within the States are rightfully the sole 
responsibility of the States and the political subdivisions thereof. The Na- 
tional Association of County Officials is opposed to Federal aid to education. 


7. COUNTY PLANNING 


7-1. Federal assistance. Counties should be made eligible for Federal assist- 
ance to prepare general, countywide plans for industrial development, com- 
munity facilities construction, long-range capital improvement, and other gen- 
eral planning on the same basis as cities are now eligible for such aid. Sec- 
tion 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 should be amended to specifically include 
for eligibility individual counties or groups of counties acting together. 

7-2. Public wornrs planning. The program of advances for public works plan- 
ning outlined in the Housing Act of 1954 (sec. 702) has been of very great 
value to communities in making available interest-free Federal loans for plan- 
ning the construction of vitally needed public works facilities. These funds are 
repayable when the facility is constructed and are therefore made available to 
other communities on a revolving basis. We heartly endorse this program and 
commend the Congress and the administrative agencies for making this assist- 
ance available to counties and other local government units. 

7-3. Public Works Coordinator. The President, by Executive order, has tem- 
porarily set up an Office for Public Works Coordinator. This unit has been 
extremely helpful to counties and other local units in developing advance 
planning for public works which both reduces the cost of public facilities and 
provides a backlog of projects available for increased public spending in time 
of economic disruption. We endorse the aims of this program and recommend 
that the Congress establish this office permanently by appropriate legislation. 


8. NATURAL RESOURCES 


8-1. County voice in flood control. In line with the flood control section 
(sec. 1) of the Flood Control Act of 1944, we recommend that States and other 
local government units be given a maximum voice in determining the necessity 
or advisability of all water projects proposed by the Federal Government. This 
includes an attempt to reconcile differences of opinion between the different levels 
of government. 

8-2. Low water tables. We recommend that all levels of government take 
cognizance of the lowering of the water tables of the Nation ad every effort 
should be made to conserve the Nation’s water supply, and more especially do 
we recommend that in the arid sections of our country impoundment of water by 
dams or ponds, even though small, in high valleys be encouraged and fostered. 
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g-8. Stream pollution. Stream pollution is a national problem that has greatly 
reduced the amount of usable water available for agriculture, industrial and local 
water supply purposes. In may cases this pollution is of an interstate nature 
and quite beyond the economic capacity of local governmets to control. _There- 
fore, we believe that there is justification for Federal assistance to counties and 
other local agencies in the construction of local sewage treatment facilities and 
we strongly recommend that the Congress and the Federal administration 
make available sufficient funds to implement this part of the Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

84. Air pollution. The association supports the following actions designed 
torid the air of noxious, deleterious pollutants : 

A. Federal aid for research: Air pollution is becoming a national problem both 
in highly congested urban areas and in agricultural areas where new industrial 
processes have polluted the atmosphere to the extent that it interferes with 
agricultural operations. We endorse the principle of Federal aid for research 
into the causes and techniques for curbing air pollution and support the Federal 
act of 1955. We recommend that the Federal program be continued with ade- 
quate appropriations to provide information so that counties and other local 
units can curb this problem. 

B. County or multicounty control: In recent years there have been increasing 
numbers of counties where localized or areawide pollution effects have interfered 
with visibility, caused light and dark soiling of surfaces, caused annoyance to 
senses, impairment of health, darkening of the skies, damage to property and 
interference with production or services. In may of these counties there is a need 
for quitable control of air pollution from sources in both incorporated and 
unincorporated areas. The further need for equitable control in the area com- 
prising two or more counties has been apparent. The laws of many States do 
not now permit such equitable air pollution control to be brought about. NACO 
recognizes the need for air pollution control on a county or multicounty basis 
without regard to city boundaries in order to meet the growing undesirable air 
pollution effects in counties that are gaining in population. NACO therefore 
urges legislation that will enable one or more counties to control air pollution 
within their boundaries in accordance with their needs. 

8-5. Oppose Federal national forest licenses. We are opposed to proposals 
to prescribe Federal regulations for licenses for the use of lands, improvements, 
and facilities in the national forest for recreational purposes, including camp- 
ing, picnicking, swimming, skiing, hunting, fishing, and similar pursuits, because 
these proposals would have a tendency to interfere with State and local laws 
and regulations and lead to centralized control of our forest land recreational 
areas, taking the freedom of these areas from our citizens. 

86. Sums from national forests used for governmental purposes. We en- 
dorse the principle that sums paids to States and counties for money received 
from national forests may be used for governmental purposes other than solely 
for the benefit of public schools and public roads. 

87. Federal aid to recreation. Recognizing the importance of recreation in 
our everyday lives, the National Association of County Officials urges the Fed- 
eral Government to assist the States and local governments in an advisory 
capacity in planning and developing adequate recreational programs. 


9. MENTAL HEALTH 


1. Mental Health Committee created. Because one of the most important 
medical problems of our time deals with mental and emotional illnesses and 
because more than 80 out of every 100 of those suffering from mental illnesses 
are in hospitals run by States and local governments, the National Association 
of County Officials hereby authorizes the creation of a standing national commit- 
tee on mental health. The committee on mental health is directed to cooperate 
with statewide and nationwide accredited mental health associations in preventa- 
o programs designed to provide more care, protection, and aid for the mentally 
ll. 


AcTIon Program To Support THE AMERICAN CoUNTY PLATFORM 


The National Association of County Officials is founded upon the premise that 
only through association can county government continue to be improved and 
the American principles of local self-government preserved. It is built upon the 
concept that we can be successful in reaching our common national goals only to 
the extent that our affiliated State associations of county officials, our functional 
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affiliates, our regional districts and our standing committees serve each other 
in mutual cooperation. 

Our national goals are set forth in our American county platform. These 
goals include recommendations for strengthening county government by action 
at the local, State, and Federal levels of government. This statement describes 
in broad outlines a program by which the related parts of our organization 
can bring life to this document and make it a vehicle for better service to our 
citizens. 

ROLE OF NACO COMMITTEES 
Purpose 


NACO committees, under the direction of the president and membership are 
responsible for assisting in the formulation and the execution of our policy 
as contained in the American county platform. They carefully study the 
Federal, State, and local issues affecting counties and recommend policy for 
consideration by the membership. The membership is the final policy determining 
unit of the association. Once policy is approved, the committees assume the 
major responsibility for supporting it at the local, State, and National level, 


Program 


In helping to formulate policy the committees conduct research into common 
county problems; explore issues through speeches, debates, and panels at NACO 
conferences and other meetings; carry on extensive inquiry and discussion at 
committee meetings; consult and counsel with nationally recognized experts on 
Government problems; foster similar inquiries at the State association level; 
draft proposed policy statements for action by the voting delegates and support 
the committee policy recommendations on the floor of the convention. 

In helping to implement policy the committees support the American county 
platform in their own counties; promote the platform in their State associations 
of county officials and at the State legislature; and at the Federal level support 
the platform by providing information at the request of the Federal administra- 
tive agencies. . 


Powers and duties 


The general scope of the respective committees is as follows: 

Roads and highways committee——Scope: All matters pertaining to county 
interest in local, State, and Federal-aid highways, including finance, construction, 
and maintenance; county road planning, administration, organization, budgeting, 
accounting, staffing, directing, coordination, State and Federal aid, and intergov- 
ernmental relations ; highway safety ; mass transit and parking. 

Federal real property committee.—Scope: All matters generally pertaining to 
county interest in the acquisition, retention, administration and disposal of Fed- 
eral real and personal holdings; Federal aid State payments in lieu of taxes; 
disposal of Federal surplus property; Federal tax immunity; Federal and 
State contracts. 

Civil defense committee.—Scope: All matters generally pertaining to civilian 
defense and natural emergency or disaster preparedness including allocation 
of scarce materials in time of emergency. 

Public welfare committee.—Scope: All matters pertaining to county interest in 
welfare administration generally and Federal and State administration of the 
Social Security Act; hospital and penal administration and related considerations 
of finance ; and youth programs. 

Mental health committee.—Scope: All matters pertaining to county interest in 
mental health, including mental health institutions and outpatient clinics. 

Natural resources committee.—Scope: All matters pertaining to county interest 
in soil conservation; agricluture; flood control ; stream and air pollution ; forests; 
mines; National, State and local parks; recreation facilities water supply and 
power ; navigation. 

Education committee.—Scope: All matters pertaining to county interest in 
education, including libraries; community colleges; county training programs, 
and assistance to federally impacted areas. 

County planning committees.—Scope: All matters pertaining to county inter- 
est in county residential and industrial development planning; general commu- 
nity planning ; public facilities planning ; public facilities financing ; master plans 
and other comprehensive long-range plans; preservation of open spaces ; building 
codes ; subdivision regulations and code enforcement. 
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Urban area committee.'—All matters pertaining to county interest in the 
rapid urbanization of our population including county home rule; housing and 
urban renewal ; police and fire protection ; airports ; intergovernmental and inter- 
national relations; county finance; juvenile delinquency ; census; radio commu- 
nication county organization and administration. 


Duties of the committee chairman 


The chairman is responsible for providing leadership and direction to the pro- 
of his committee. He (or she) determines the times and meeting places 
of the committee; proposes agenda ; presides over the sessions, reports on behalf 
of the committee at annual conferences and other special conferences and meet- 
ings; appoints subcommittees ; in cooperation with the Washington office he insti- 
tutes studies and makes reports; makes arrangements to prepare and present 
testimony on behalf of NACO when requested by congressional committees, 
Federal administrative and regulatory agencies, and other governmental and 
private groups ; maintains liaison between his committee and the State asso- 
ciations, functional affiliates, regional districts and others; makes recommenda- 
tions to NACO on committee programs and NACO meetings; is responsible for 
committee relations with news media, and other duties as assigned by the 
president. 


Committee members 


Success of the committees is contingent upon the effective participation of 
each of its members. Committee members should attend committee meetings 
whenever possible and participate actively in the discussion; provide the local 
press, State association magazines, and other publications with press releases 
prepared by NACO; cooperate in the preparation of national studies sponsored 
by the committee; keep fully informed on all matters within the scope of the 
committee; maintain adequate files of committee reports, communications, and 
other relative material distributed by NACO; deliver speeches in support of the 
American county platform at meetings of government officials, citizens groups 
and service clubs; support the American county platform through action in their 
respective State associations of county officials (including participation in State 
association programs, service on comparable State committees, preparation of 
text material for State publications, and presentation of verbal reports on the 
program of the national committee) ; report monthly, if possible, on develop- 
ments of interest in their State to the committee; work in their respective coun- 
ties to implement committee policy whenever appropriate; testify at the request 
of State and national legislative and administrative agencies; and perform such 
other duties as assigned by the chairman. 


Committee procedure 


Except for executive sessions, meetings of the committees are open to all 
NACO members. A quorum for conducting committee business shall consist of 
a majority of the committee members registered for the meeting. Roberts’ 
“Rules of Order” shall govern all committee meetings. 


ROLE OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Strength of purpose and depth of program are provided by affiliated State 
associations of county officials as well as the individual members who represent 
over 3,000 of our Nation’s county courthouses. 


Committees 


We can be most successful in supporting the American county platform if 
each of our 43 State associations of county officials creates a State committee 
comparable with each national committee. It is even more effective if the State’s 
national committee members are also made members of the State committee. 
This will give the member a far clearer understanding of the problems of his 





1 Because of the national character of our organization, the extreme range of interests 
and other factors, it is not practical to have a legislative committee patterned after the 
model that operates in most States. For example, it is far more logical to have a member 
of the natural resources committee testify before Congress on a subject which he knows 
thoroughly than it would be to have a member of the legislative committee do this who 
is not familiar with the subject. On the basis of this plan, each committee would be 
individually responsible for the legislative aspects of the committee’s area of interest. 

In point of fact, the legislative committee has found it impossible to function as a 
legislative committee, but it has been tremendously effective as the committee which 
considers those particular problems of urban counties, It is recommended that the com- 


mittee be renamed the urban area committee and continue to operate in most of the areas 
where they have been active in the past. 
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State and, conversely, give the State committee the added perspective of 
national developments. 


State policy 

It will also increase our effectiveness if the State association will review the 
American county platform and specifically endorse those portions of the statement 
that are to the best interests of their State. It must not be supposed that every 
State will be in complete agreement on the national position. On the contrary, 
Ours is a healthy, vigorous organization and there will be times when a State 
in its best interests either will not support a national policy or, in some cases, 
will take a contrary stand. 


State action program 


The State associations can best support the American county platform if they 
do the following: Carefully recommend the most outstanding officials in their 
State for NACO committees; provide on the program of the various State 
meetings time for speakers to discuss the position of the association; carry 
material in State publications on issues supported in the American county 
platform; make studies and reports in the State on the State aspects of the 
national issues; promote at the State legislature those measures which wil] 
facilitate our national policy (county home rule for example) ; reproduce and 
distribute in the State, copies of NACO legislative bulletins and other material: 
provide State association speakers to present the issue to other interested groups: 
prepare and circulate press releases for news media on aspects of the county 
platform; promote a large attendance of State delegates at NACO meetings to 
make sure that the State position is adequately represented when NACO policy 
is under discussion. 

ROLE OF THE REGIONAL DISTRICTS 


The western regional district, the only district which has so far elected to take 
advantage of that provision of the bylaws which provides for the creation of a 
special unit composed of the officials from the States in a given region, has 
been effective in supporting the American county platform. At separate meetings 
held in conjunction with NACO meetings, the western regional district program 
has been devoted to subjects in the platform of particular regional interest (i.e, 
welfare, administration, and payments in lieu of taxes). 

Regional districts can hold regional district meetings at times other than 
the main NACO meetings; approve special resolutions memorializing those most 
interested of their support for the platform; circulate special mailings empha- 
sizing the regional impact of some of the matters covered by the platform; and in 
general, conduct a support program similar to that carried on by a State 
association. 

ROLE OF THE FUNCTIONAL AFFILIATES 


In order to be a member of one of our three functional affiliates, i.e. the 
National Association of County Engineers; the National Association of Recorders 
& Clerks, or the National County Treasurers & Finance Officers Association a 
person must first be a member of NACO. Therefore, everything that applies 
to a NACO member also applies equally to the member of a functional affiliate. 
These organizations, however, do have a particular responsibility in that they 
are the source of most of the technical information that must be evaluated in 
order to arrive at sound national policy positions. 

Members of our functional affiliates should serve on and advise our commit- 
tees; keep fully informed on all local issues; support the program at their 
State association meetings and in their own county; prepare technical studies 
and make reports on subjects covered in the American county platform. 


ROLE OF NACO 


NACO, acting through the staff of the Washington office, should concern it- 
self primarily with keeping the membership fully informed on all national legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial actions which affect county governments. 
In addition— 

NACO should— 

1. Continue to report to the entire membership major happenings in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country which are of common concern to counties. 
This should be done through the County Officer magazine, the National Editorial 
Service, and other publications and reports. 
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2. Send special bulletins on fast-breaking developments to officers and di- 
rectors, functional group leaders, presidents and executive directors of the 43 
State associations of county officials and to the members of the standing com- 
mittees (this is the circulation list of the NACO News). 

3. Prepare an individual one-page letter summarizing national developments 
and circulate to the above group as conditions and finances warrant. 

4. Distribute to key NACO representatives copies of testimony of county 
officials delivered before Congress and administrative and regulatory agencies. 

5. Devote the NACO News primarily to news of the State associations; when 

sible this publication should contain a summary statement of the status of 
efforts to implement the American county platform. 

6. Prepare and distribute national press releases on efforts to implement the 

latform. 

, 7. Make every effort to see that key county leaders are appointed to appro- 
priate national advisory and study groups to insure adequate representation 
of the county viewpoint. 


GuIDING PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS—JUNE 1955 





“Leave to private initiative all the functions that citizens can perform pri- 
vately; use the level of government closest to the community for all public 
functions it can handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmental arrangements 
where appropriate to attain economical performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual participation where State and local gov- 
ernments are not fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibilities that only 
the National Government can undertake.” 


Chairman Dawson. We will now go into executive session for a few 
minutes. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1501-B, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Fascell, Granahan, Smith, 
Brown, and Barry. 

Also present: Elmer W. Henderson, counsel; Orville Poland, gen- 
eral counsel of the full committee; Phineas Indritz, counsel; Earle 
Wade, professional staff member; and Lawrence Redmond, clerk. 

Chairman Dawson. Will the subcommittee come to order. 

Mr. Barry is present. 

The Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
continues its hearings this morning on bills to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs, or Urbiculture, as it is sometimes called, and bills 
to establish a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 

As I mentioned at our hearings which began last Wednesday, June 
3, these measures have resulted from the deep concern of Members of 
Congress and citizens at large in the serious crises facing our cities 
in the fields of finance, housing, employment, public works, and traffic 
control, to mention only a few. 

These hearings and any legislation which may result therefrom will 
aid in stimulating programs to help solve pressing urban problems 
and promote the well-being of all urban areas; also a contribution will 
have been made in strengthening our Nation as a whole. 

You will find in your folders copies of the bills: which have been 
considered. 

We have with us this morning as our first witness one who has 
been interested in this entire subject. matter from the start. He was 
formerly a member of this committee and as a member of this com- 
mittee he engaged our attention at that time in the growing affairs 
of city dwellers, and we are happy indeed to have our colleague, 
Congressman Younger, of California, with us today as our first 
witness, 


Congressman Younger. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Youncer. Thank you, Chairman Dawson. I want to also thank 
the committee for taking the time in making another investigation 
into this’subject which, to me, is so patent on the face of it. It js 
just inconceivable to me,that. we would delay so long in trying to 
coordinate the Government activities which have to do with 85 percent 
of our people, because 85 percent of our population lives in urban 
territory and only 15 percent of our people now live in the farm areas, 
Yet Congress spends five times as much of its time, both investigating 
and appropriating money for the 15 percent than for the 85 percent 
of our population. 

Also, from the standpoint of organization our Federal Government 
is sprawled out in all types of independent agencies having to do with 
cities, and there is no coordination between them and none of them 
have a Cabinet status. In other words, they are not close enough 
to the administration and they have no one at the Cabinet level to 
speak for them or to act for them. Take, for instance, our Housing 
Administration, which is one of the largest of the independent agencies, 
It crosses over in connection with all the other work that we do in 
connection with urban populations. Yet that agency, as large as it 
is, does not have Cabinet status, and my experience with these inde- 
pendent agencies has been that they become independent of both the 
administration and the Congress. 

Many of them are created at the outset as arms of the Congress, 
and the first thing you know, they are independent of Congress, and 
as soon as the members get their definite term appointments from the 
administration they become quite independent of the administration 
and they sit there alone and, actually, what we have done is to create 
a fourth branch of our Government. 

Initially, we were to have only three branches of Government, the 

administrative, the legislative, and the judicial. Now we have these 
additional branches which we have created, and most of them, or a 
large share of them, deal with urban population, and they perform 
all the functions of the three coordinate branches of the Government. 

Through rules and regulations they become legislators and through 
the administration of their own rules and regulations they become 
executives and through the holding of hearings they become judicial 
and, in my opinion, it is not a good form of government, and I think 
we are just sprawled out too wide and what we ought to do is con- 
centrate all of these agencies that we have which are dealing with 
urban affairs into a Cabinet post. 

It is immaterial to me what you call it because if, by any other name, 
the rose would smell as sweet, “Urban Affairs” or anything else would 
be all right with me so that we can get from a governmental standpoint 
administration and a place where the people from the cities can go 
and get their information and adequate treatment of their problems. 
Now they are shunted from four or five or six different departments. 
A farmer, for instance, comes in here and he goes to one place and 
they take care of all of his problems, but the city dweller can come 
to the Government which appropriates so much money—and it is 
increasing all the time—for urban problems, and he has no one place 
to go. 
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_Chairman Dawson. What existing agencies would your bill put into 
the proposed Department ? 

r. YounGER. Originally I think we had housing—primarily, there 
are 1 think five or six. I do not have the bill right hare before me, 
but it is my recollection that it includes the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Federal Housing Administration, the Public 
Housing Administration, the Office of Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, the Federal Housing Commissioner and the Public 
Housing Commissioner. All of those were to be abolished, and since 
then we have started in on the water and air pollution studies and we 
have agencies dealing with that now in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and there are certain departments in the 
HEW that should be transferred to this new agency if the new Depart- 
ment is set up. 

I have letters from organizations—47 different organizations— 
which either have endorsed the idea or their executive head of the 
organization, has written in advocating such action. These are or- 

izations scattered all over the country in all the cities, 47 of them. 
They have written to me and I think your files will disclose the same 
number. 

That is all I have to offer, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetn. The thought that occurs to me is that you contem- 
plate in the transferring to this Agency certain specified functions, 
but how about the others that are not mentioned as, for example, 
roads? Would you envision that this new agency would eventual- 
ly try to tangle with the problem of the Federal roads system as it 
relates to cities ? 

Mr. Youncer. No; there are very little of the highways that are 
actually the freeways through the city. There is some of it, but 
at least they could be coordinated, but the bulk of your interstate 
highways is outside the urban areas, but it should be coordinated with 
the planning of your cities, of course. It has to be. 

r. Fascett. Well, the thought I had there is it might be in mile- 
age, but as far as money is concerned the great bulk of the money is 
being spent in the cities. 

Mr. Youncer. There is a lot of money spent there but it is a matter 
of coordination in my opinion to have one Department that could co- 
ordinate with the Roads. Now they would have to coordinate with a 
number of different independent agencies that have to do with the 
highways and freeways going through your cities in city planning. 

Mr. Fascert. And your thinking would be the same, then, with 
respect to other Federal functions which are not at this time trans- 
ferred over ? 

Mr. Youncer. That is right. I think the first time I introduced 
a bill was 5 years ago and since then we have authorized a lot of new 
aid for the cities that were not included in my original bill. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Younger, I notice here that your bill abolishes 
various banking functions having to do with our housing problems 
throughout the Nation. I am wondering how you would technically 
transfer those functions to some other department of Government 

44007—59——_5 
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since they are corporations and get their financing through FHA 
hong ¥ so on? wis ‘ 

r. Youncer. Well, you have in the Department of icul 
for instance, the Commodity Credit Cueweration. and we fee othet 
oe ga within the Department of Agriculture which function 
all right. 

Mr, Barry. You would have these corporations continue to issue 
bonds just as before? 

Mr. Younger. Oh, you would have to. 

Mr. Barry. You say they are abolished. 

Mr. Youncer. I do not believe my bill proposes abolishing al] of 
those functions. Of course, the FHA is not a corporation. ey are 
an insuring agency. 

Mr. Barry. You said the Home Finance Agency and the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. Youneer. I have reference to the Board itself, but that is not 
a corporation either. I did not say anything about the Federal Say- 
ings Loan Insurance Corp., or those corporations that are in existence, 
You cannot abolish those, but you can abolish the Boards that super- 
vise them and put them under a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Barry. I am glad to have that clear because that, of course, is 
germane to the whole thing—the adequate financing of the housing 
program in all its various aspects. 

r. Youncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. The other thing that has been uppermost in the minds 
of some who have testified here is that any program which would cen- 
tralize authority for municipal affairs would take away from the 
State authority, and the weakness in our present structure of govern- 
ae today is in our State governments who are not doing a proper 
job. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I do not know how you can treat that other 
than as we are treating it now. We are faced with a situation where 
you have all of these agencies, some of them dealing with States and 
some of them dealing with municipalities such as your housing and 
home finance agencies, and city planning and redevelopment and those 
which have to do with your cities. I can envision that they could 
deal that way just the same as the Hill-Burton Act is administered 
by HEW in connection with the States. We have plenty of pattern 
for Federal operations with the States if you want to follow them in 
other departments of Cabinet rank. 

Mr. Barry. There are some States that have State planning boards 
and they do envision a close liaison in cooperation with the cities? 

Mr. Youncer. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. And there are certain State housing authorities that 
have to do with planning for housing in the State. There are some 
States in conjunction with others that get together on large projects 
in their mutual best interest such as the Port of New York Authority 
and so on, and it has worked very well. 

What would you do about things of that kind where States want 
to get together in their mutual best interest and do what is best for 
their own situation ? 
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Mr. Youncer. Well, they can deal with a department just the same 
as now they deal with separate and independent agencies. We have 
now, 1 think, a situation where New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Connecticut are combined in connection with a study and develop- 
ment of the air pollution study. That is an interstate and a Federal 
function without question, because New York could do what they 
want to, but unless Delaware and New Jersey cooperate with them, 
they are going to have their air polluted. 

80 that is purely an interstate and a Federal function. They are 
dealing with the Federal Government now, and they can deal with 
the department just the same as they can deal with some independent 

ncy. 
eo Barry. The fear has been expressed here by another witness 
that any tendency toward the Federal Government solving municipal 
problems, places, governmental officials both at the State and mu- 
nicipal level in the position of running to the “Great White Father” 
for advice and for money and for planning and for know-how, and 
that such a tendency toward centralization of government is exactly 
the opposite direction in which we could expect to get more home rule 
and a closer relationship of government to people. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I do not subscribe to any such philosophy of 
government as that because we have that situation now, and if the city 
or the State does not want to come to the Government in connection 
with its redevelopment or with its housing plans, that is their business. 

They do not need to come, and they would not necessarily have to 
be obligated to the “Great White Father” because you have a depart- 
ment rather than independent agencies. 

Mr. Barry. This bill does not purport to expand the services of our 
present Government ? 

Mr. Youncer. No. 

Mr. Barry. It only purports to put them under one department 
so everyone can know where they are and get information? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. What would you consider the value of another proposal 
that has been made to us by several Congressmen and incorporated 
into several bills on the same issue—that is the establishment of a 
commission to act on metropolitan affairs? I believe there are sev- 
eral bills which propose a commission consisting of a different number 
of members—some say 15 and some say 24—to act as a clearinghouse 
for the necessary iiaison between the Federal Government and the 
urban governments. 

Mr. Fasoetz. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is not what my bill does. So, I would not want 
you to make the improper comments. 

Mr. Youncrer. My understanding of the bill is that it is a study bill 
tomake recommendations. That is what I thought it was. 

Mr. Barry. Some of the other bills do establish commissions. 

Mr. Younger. My objection to all of those bills is that I think we 
have — study. We know enough about the problem and have 
been wrestling with it, and what we need is some action. Our Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee today is working on this 
question of the spectrum and we have a recommendation in to appoint 
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another committee to study it for a year. We have had three com- 
mittees and each committee has made a study and investigation, run- 
ning all the way back to 1951. There is nothing else you can find 
about it. What is needed now is some action, and not some further 
study. This same situation, I think, confronts your committee, 

Mr. Barry. The view by some, Mr. Younger, is not just to create 
a commission to temporarily study it, but a commission to constant] 
study the situation, such as a permanent commission setup. This 
would be in lieu of creating a department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because when you talk about a department of the Federal Goy- 
ernment you presuppose there is already authority in the Federal 
Government over the urban situation throughout the Nation and there 
really is not. 

The municipalities or the cities are instruments of the States and 
not of the Federal Government. To have a Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs at the national level jumps over the State governments 
that stand between. There has also n a statement made in the 
hearings before this committee that the States are not coming to 
us now asking us to set up a department to help in this business, 

Perhaps, one of the 47 agencies that you have mentioned would 
reveal that some State governments are very interested in this but 
so far we have not heard from any State government nor have we 
heard from any cities, or resolutions from any city councils. So, just 
where does this stem from? Have the people who are charged with 
the responsibility of running municipal affairs and those who are 
charged with the responsibility of running State affairs expressed 
themselves on the legislation ? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, your American Municipal Association which 
is an association of all of the city officials in the United States has 
passed a resolution endorsing this idea. 

Mr. Barry. Well, that would certainly be something to consider, 

Mr. Younaer. The Tennessee State Planning Commission has al- 
ready asked about it. 

Mr. Barry. There, again, we think that would be very interesting. 

Mr. Youncer. I have a communication from Mr. Harold V. Miller. 

Mr. Barry. Asan individual or 

Mr. Youncer. No; as the director of the Tennessee State Planni 
Commission. Then I have a communication from the League o 
Oregon Cities inquiring about it; the American Institute of Planners 
which takes into wtieileisitin all the city planners. They are very 
much interested in it. Then there is the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation; the department of city planning in San Francisco 1s quite 
interested in it; you have then the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Businesses and they have expressed an interest, although 
they have not endorsed it; the State Universities Association, and 
you have the Industrial Planning Associates; you have the Delaware 
Valley Council on Community Relations that has expressed itself very 
much in favor of it; the City Planning Commission of Cincinnati; 
the city of Vancouver, Wash., and the National Municipal League 
have expressed their interest favorably toward something of this kind. 

Mr. Barry. I think we should have some of these of record. Do 
we have any letters from these people? I think we should have them 
as a matter of record. 
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Mr. Youncer. I think there are letters in there, and if not, I can 

supply them. I can supply this list here if you want it for the 
rd. 

Chairman Dawson. Some of them are scheduled to testify here 
ay. 

*. Barry. Fine. So far we have had only one representative of 

any of the urban associations and that gentleman purported to 

represent some 3,200 counties throughout the Nation, and he said 

they were vehemently opposed to it. He was their representative. 

Mr. Fascett. I believe that was the National Association of County 
Officials. 

Mr. Barry. I am glad to see some real support evidence here. 

Mr. Youncer. The difficulty is that if you are going to establish 
something different than what we have they might object to it, but 
all that I am interested in is from a governmental standpoint to co- 
ordinate and concentrate into one place all these various functions 
which are now being carried on. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you for this clarification. 

Mr. Youncer. I have reference to these functions which are taking 
place under the Federal cloak but which are not coordinated and 
are not in one central place. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan ? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I notice you have the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator and some of these others listed too under the new 
department you propose to create. When you speak of cities, do 
yon ene urban problems or just those within the confines of the city 
imits ? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I mean in connection with urban territory. It 

does not mean within the city limits, but if you live out in Chevy 
Chase you are in an urban territory, and you are not in a farming 
area. 
Mr. Smiru. Then in determining what agencies and what problems 
or program would be shifted to this agency, you would go according 
to whether or not the majority of their business was with people 
that had urban problems? 

Mr. Youncer. That is right; as opposed to those problems that are 
handled by the Department of Agriculture which are farm problems. 

Mr. Smiru. In connection with that, as you know, out of the $7 
billion in the Agricultural Department budget, only about $2 billion 
is for farm problems, and we have, for example, Public Law 480 and 
the International Cooperation Administration as well as research to 
help processors distribute their food; the Inspection Service and all 
of those things in the Agriculture budget. In determining what 
ones of those should be shifted, what kind of a rule would you use? 

You say we do not need a commission to determine or to study this; 
you must have a rule in mind. 

Mr. Youncer. You would do exactly the same as you would when 
you put the health, education, and welfare together when that Depart- 
ment was established. 
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You took all of those allied independent services that the Federa} 
Government was performing and you put them into one department, 
You would do the same thing here. 

Mr. Smirx. In connection with that we still have the school-lunch 
program and the pune for the needy under the Department of 
Agriculture instead of over there. 

Mr. Younger. You are going to have just the same coordination as 
we have now between departments such as the Department of Agrj- 
culture and the Department of the Interior which have a lot of inter- 
relationships between the two which work out all right. 

Mr. Smiru. For example, the program for the needy actually affects 
urban people more than any others. It is in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Younger. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Then, it could be in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but would you put it in your Urbiculture Depart- 
ment, too ? 

Mr. Younger. Well, I do not want to pass on any one particular 
thing. I have not gone into it enough to pinpoint every department 
of Government as whether or not it ought to be in this agency, [ 
would say that is a study for your committee if you are going to pre- 
pare a bill to put all of those agencies in that you want to. 

Mr. Smirn. That is what I was getting around to—whether or 
not there has been enough study to determine what agencies should 
go in this proposed Urbiculture Department in the event it is created, 

Mr. Youncer. You do know the bulk of them which deal solely with 
the cities. You know those. You could put those together and then 
from time to time work out the balance. That would be my idea. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Inprirz. Mr. Younger, section 4(a) of your bill provides: 

The President may make such transfers of functions from officers of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to the Secretary as the President deems appro- 
priate to assist in accomplishing such purposes. 

This is a grant of power which would exceed, with respect to this 
department, the power which the President now has with respect to 
any other department. The Reorganization Act of 1949 which gives 
the President certain reorganization authority imposes a number of 
limitations and includes opportunity for either House of Congress 
to veto any reorganization plan submitted by the President. No such 
limitation is present here. 

Do you intend that the President should have broader powers of 
reorganization with respect to this proposed department than he has 
with respect to any other agency of the Government? 

Mr. Younger. No; but I think through the reorganization plan 
he has a right to do that. Of course, Congress has the veto power if 
it wants to exercise it. Asa matter of fact, I have contended all the 
time that the President himself under the Reorganization Act can 
set up a new department if he wants to and submit it to Congress 
the same as any other reorganization plan. 

The administration has not determined to do it, but I think the 
President has the power to do it; I am not a lawyer, but it would seem 
natural under the reorganization authority that he does have that 
power. 
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Mr. Invertz. Then, you would have no objection to the elimination 
of the second sentence of section 4(a), and thus leave the President 
to exercise whatever authority he has under the Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes, I think he should have that authority and if it 
should come back to the Congress for a veto, why, leave it that way. 
That is all right. 

Mr. Inpritz. You would not object, then, to the elimination of the 
second sentence of section 4(a) of your bill ? 

Mr. Youncer. No; not atall. 

Mr. Invrirz. Section 2 of your bill makes an analogy between the 

roposed department and the Department of Agriculture and, in fact, 
indicates that Congress is providing “a corresponding executive de- 
partment.” Would you not think that it is somewhat limited to 
analogize this proposed department to the Department of Agricul- 
ture which really has quite different functions, and that it should 
not be limited to the kind of operations or the scope of play of gov- 
ernmental function that the Department of Agriculture has? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, my idea in that was to merely give a lead. In 
other words, you have two types of population. You have the farm 

pulation and you have the urban population of this country and 
Fecal like to see something done for the urban population similar 
to what has been done for the farm population. 

Mr. Inpritz. Then you would not insist on including this analogy 
asstatutory language ? 

Mr. Younger. Oh, no; that is just a suggestion. Bear in mind 
this bill was drawn, as I said, 5 years ago, and it was the first bill 
that was introduced. Naturally, with reference to that bill I am 
not naive enough to think that that bill is going to be reported here, 
but I am interested in the idea. 

The main thing I want to get over is the idea that the Federal 
Government do something about coordinating those activities in con- 
nection with 85 percent of the population that pays most of the taxes, 
and who are entitled to get a better coordination and administration 
of their affairs than they have now. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, at that point I wonder if since you are 
dividing now between urban and rural, would you abolish the De- 

ment of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, and 
elfare, and so forth, and put them in this new department ? 

Mr. Younarr. No, sir; but we have a lot of functions there that 
will cross over. We did not abolish the Labor Department because 
labor crosses over when they deal with the farmers. You have in the 
Department of Labor a section which deals with all of your immigrant 
farm labor and that crosses over with Agriculture. 

There is no difficulty there. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Younger, is it not true that when this matter 
was up several years ago there was considerable editorial support for 
it all around the country ? 

Mr. Younger. Yes, sir; there were quite a few editorials in the pa- 
pers, and This Week magazine, with 13 million circulation, had a front 
page display and an entire story on it. They are still very much in- 
terested in it. I get letters from them every once in a while. I am 
hopeful that the committee before it writes a bill could have a 2 
group that would go around to the various cities and sit down wit 
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these city planners and the city administrators who have been dealin 
with the Soveanahial and get their ideas as to what they think should 
bedone. I think it would be very helpful. 

Chairman Dawson. Would you like to work with the committee on 
such a project ? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes, sir; I will work with it. I am not a member of 
your committee, and I could not travel with you, but I certainly would 
do everything possible as far as I can out in our area with reference to 
the two large cities there, Los Angeles and San Francisco. I will get 
with your committee there and help arrange a program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Younger, for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Youncer. Thank you. 

Chairman Dawson. We are happy to have you with us once again. 

Mr. Youneer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Our next witness will be Congresswoman Kath- 
ryn E. Granahan of Pennsylvania. She is very much interested in 
this matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, A REPRESENTA. 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. GranAHAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
as a member of this subcommittee, I do not want to take much of the 
time this morning to testify on my own bill, H.R. 7378, since there are 
other members present, and witnesses, and I think the time should be 
reserved primarily for them. However, as these hearings progress, I 
do very much want to be on record in the public record in favor of the 
idea these bills propound, and in executive session on the consideration 
of this legislation I intend to urge subcommittee and full committee 
concurrence in these proposals. 

Some of the bills now before us provide for the establishment of a 
new department of Cabinet rank to be known as the Department of 
Urban Affairs or, as suggested originally by Congressman Younger, a 
Department of Urbiculture, as a logical complement in the Cabinet for 
city dwellers, of the Department of Agriculture for rural problems. 
My bill, and several others, would call rather for a thorough study by a 
commission of the many problems besetting our cities and our mush- 
rooming metropolitan areas and out of this study might well come 
eventually a proposal for a separate department of Government. 

In introducing H.R. 7378 as a companion bill to one introduced in 
the Senate by the senior Senator of Pennsylvania, former mayor of 
Philadelphia, Senator Clark, I was primarily anxious to see a study 
go forward which would put into perspective the many unsolved and 
serious problems of our major cities—problems which not. only cut 
across city boundary lines perhaps set up in colonial days but which 
also cut across State lines. 

Philadelphia is an excellent example of that situation. We are 
bound in by a vast complex of municipalities which live on their prox- 
imity to Philadelphia and which are, in effect, “bedroom” satellites 
of Philadelphia but sovereign in the determination of policies which 
very directly affect Philadelphia. And across the Delaware is New 
Jersey and a host of New Jersey communities which are also suburbs 
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of Philadelphia and depend largely upon Philadelphia for their 
wth. 

This situation is duplicated up and down the east coast and in many 
other metropolitan centers. The cities are in trouble—in serious 
trouble—in keeping up with the physical demands made upon them 
by the growing suburbs over which the cities themselves have no con- 
trol. 

Our vast highway programs have as their consequence making it 
easier for more and more people to move out of the cities to the sub- 
urbs, thus reducing our real estate tax base. Urban renewal pro- 

s, to the extent that they make the downtown areas more effi- 
cient as business centers—and more and more parking facilities in the 
downtown—contribute to this problem of meling the cities working 
areas for millions of people who live elsewhere and pay real estate 
taxes to other jurisdictions. 

We in the cities recognize that protesting unfairness of the situation 
is not going to solve it. But solutions must be found. 

As in any problem, the first prerequisite to a solution is to under- 
stand the scope of the problem, and all of the factors involved. That 
would be the role of a commission as proposed in H.R. 7378. 

The role of the Federal Government in such a study is obvious. 
We have a great many programs of Government—housing, highways, 
urban renewal, public health, education, air pollution and water pol- 
lution control, and so on, which affect the life and future of our met- 
ropolitan areas, yet they deal with individual municipalities or at the 
most with individual States, rather than with the complex of a metro- 

litan area. Unified planning, and a unified attack on the mutual 
problems of the city centers and their surrounding municipalities are 
the only possible methods of solving these problems. 

The surrounding communities of any major city are all jealous of 
their own prerogatives and privileges and rights and immunities and 
are determined not to be dictated to. Often, a smaller municipality 
will prosper out of the misery of the big city, and thus its self-interest 
would sometimes seem to justify not joining in the eradication of 
those miseries. 

I use the words “seem to justify” because we all know that as the 
center city deteriorates, the surrounding communities eventually 
suffer; and any advantage which would seem to accrue to the neigh- 
boring municipality from the big city’s unsolved problems would be 
temporary and short lived. 

Therefore, for the good of all concerned and for the good of our 
whole country, which depends now so overwhelmingly on the indus- 
trial, business, medical, and other activities of the cities, we must 
tackle the whole problem with understanding and with a sincere de- 
sire to accomplish successful solutions for the problems of urban 
blight, urban strangulation, urban crowding, urban absolescence. 

I very much endorse the idea of establishing a commission to survey 
the problems, analyze them, and report to the Congress with appro- 
priate recommendations. Such a commission, if composed of citizens 
with knowledge and skill and understanding in this field, can provide 
us with the guideposts to solve what is today perhaps America’s most 
serious social sep hiben the problem of huge masses of people living 
and working in close quarters in a rapidly rising population. 
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I believe our President recognized this back in 1957 when at Wil- 
liamsburg, he said : 

The needs of our cities are glaringly evident and unless action is prompt ang 
effective urban problems will soon almost defy solution. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Brown. I think the lady made a very good statement for her 
case. I havesome questions in my mind, but I will not ask them. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. Why not, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. All right; I will ask a question. You said something 
about the cities being in trouble. Do you think that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is in trouble? 

Mrs. GranaHANn. That is a question. 

Mr. Brown. You asked for it. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. I think so. But I think with my bill, Mr. Brown, 
we should not establish another Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that. 

Mrs. Grananan. You understand I think these people should go 
out and have their expenses paid and become nonexistent after a care- 
ful study has been made and a report has been sent back to the 
President. 

‘Mr. Brown. Your Commission contemplates having Federal ex- 
penditures, or having some Federal agency take over and help solve 
many of the problems of these cities which are not solving them them- 
selves. So that leads me to question No. 2. 

Mrs. Grananan. I think that that might happen under appropria- 
tions. I think that we need assistance just like education. 

Mr. Brown. Which means that the Federal Government, which is 
already borrowing money, would have to go out and borrow more 
money to take care of the problem. 

Mrs. GRaNAHAN. Something will have to be done, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. All right. Perhaps the best thing is to start at home. 
That is where charity begins. 

Let me ask you another question: Do you think there is any magic 
= Seain which the Federal Government gets the money that it 
spends? 

iin: GranaHAN. No;I do not. I suppose that we have to be very 
realistic and realize that there are more people to be educated today; 
they are more homes that must be built, and if they cannot build 
them themselves we in America have to help. 

a eee. Who furnishes the money the Federal Government 
spends? 

ai GranaHAN. The taxpayers. 

Mr. Brown. The people? Do they get anything cheaper out of the 
Federal Government than they do out of the State and local 
governments? 

Mrs. GranaHANn. I do not think that we have the number of people 
to draw from in the States that we do in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Brown. From your statement it appears that what you are 
thinking about is bringing in a few more people to pay the bill. 

Mrs. Grananan. I ae not object to the Federal ornnam par- 
ticipating in public housing. I do not object to the Federal Govern- 
ment stepping in to help the people of America in public housing, or 
for better schools. 
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Mr. Brown. But they are doing it at the expense of the American 
people, plus the expense of the bureaucracy that we have set up here 
in Washington. 

Mrs. GranAHAN. We might as well do that as become like some of 
our foreign countries 

Mr. Brown. Weare doing it by borrowing money. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. Can you solve that problem ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I think that I can solve part of it. 

Mrs. GranaHan. How? 

Mr. Brown. By the American people meeting their own problems 
at home and not expecting the Federal Government to solve them for 
them. There are some fields, such as national defense and foreign 
affairs, where you have to turn to the Federal Government. There 
are some services that the Federal Government hasto render. I think 
that there are a great many services that we can do ourselves, but 
we have duvdlopel a habit of turning to the “Great White Father” in 
Washington and saying to him, “We do not want to accept the respon- 
sibility, we do not want to pay the bill locally, you do it.” 

I have just totaled up the Defense Department bill and it will cost 
$86 million for the people in my district for 1 year. If we could 
find some way whereby we would not have to spend so much money 
on defense; if we could develop a peaceful world, for instance, that 
$86 million would go a long way toward solving a lot of problems 
locally. 

I think the more economical we can make government, the less we 
can take from the people at home in the form of Federal taxes; and 
they will have more to use for themselves. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. I ; 

Mr. Brown. We should try to solve our problems locally and not 
bring them to Washington. There is no solution here. 

Federal bureaucracy makes a high charge for handling our —-. 
There are very few things that we cannot do locally that the people 
cannot do for themselves better at the State or local level than the 
Federal Government can do for them through a great bureaucracy, 
because we have different conditions in every city. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Going back to Philadelphia, I think that we pa 
high taxes there. We are having extra taxes put upon us. I do still 
feel that there are so many things tied into public housing and urban 
renewal. I do not want to get on my pet subject of juvenile delin- 
= or I will be here all day, but I think if the people cannot help 

emselves on housing and so forth we have to do something for them. 

Mr. Brown. I will get on your juvenile delinquency question then. 
You started it. I agree with J. Edgar Hoover, that there are more 
delinquent parents than there are delinquent children. Perhaps 
again that should start at the base, right in the family and in the 
home, if we want to solve it. 

Mrs. GranaHan. We could goon all day. 

Mr. Brown. We are not going to have some Senate committee going 
out and solving it for us. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. I would like to answer that. 

_ Mr. Smrru. I do not know about Pennsylvania, but in the vast ma- 
jority of the States, you know, the legislatures do not actually represent 
the people. That is the reason the people turn their attention to 
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Congress. So many will not have a representative government with- 
out reapportionment and we have a representative government here, 
They would like to take care of the problems at home in my State 
but the legislature has refused to take care of many problems and 
therefore the people turn to Washington. 

Mrs. GranauANn. I believe that they have tried in Pennsylvania 
but it has become too big a problem there. We have had such an 
influx of people, 10 and 19 fivive in 1 house. 

Mr. Smiru. Your State has not been doing anything about it? 

Mrs. GranaHAN. They have tried. I think possibly out of m 
bill, Mr. Brown, the States might be able to help us more and maybe the 
Federal Government will eventually not have to help us at all—by 
just appointing a commission to study the problem. : 

Mr. Brown. Of the two proposals, I favor the Commisison as the 
lesser of two evils. 

I will agree that every city, municipality, and local subdivision of 
government has a problem, but I am not sure that the solution of those 
problems can or will be found in Washington. 

Mr. Barry. Mrs. Granahan I want to commend you for your recog- 
nition of a very urgent problem of today that is affecting the urban 
life of the Nation. I was also interested in the fact that you said that 
some 85 percent of our people are affected, as they live in urban areas, 
A little later in your testimony you stated that you wanted to spread 
the possible cost of improvement over the whole Nation but there is 
only 15 percent left to spread it among, and that would mean spreading 
it into the more rural and farm areas who annually come to the Federal 
Government and whom we are supporting through the Department of 
Agriculture, and so forth. 

I just wonder how you conclude there is any real opportunity of 
tapping this resource. 

Mrs. GrANAHAN. I think perhaps if this Commission could help 
us solve our problems we would not have so many people leaving. We 
would have more poopie in the metropolitan areas. Do you under- 
stand me correctly ¢ 

Mr. Barry. I think that I understand the question, but I think it 
is impossible. 

Mrs. GranaHan. Am [evading the question ? 

Mr. Barry. I think that it is impossible to answer it. There prob- 
ably is no answer to it. 

You mentioned the suburbs of Philadelphia. Well, I remember 
that Daniel Webster said that Dartmouth is a small college but there 
are those who love it. I think that a great number of people through- 
out the Nation like to live in small communities because they love them. 
They want to be in small communities. It is not that they want to 
take the better part of their earnings out of the big cities. It is just 
that they want that way of life. It is an achievement to be able to 
afford to go out and have more of nature around you. 

Now, I am a Congressman from the State of New York and live in 
the suburbs. We have had what you have suggested—a great tendency 
to move out. But also we have industry moving out. In the county 
of Westchester that I represent there are more people employed within 
Westchester County than those who commute. So the moving out to 
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the suburbs has created a very healthy situation because it is part of 
the dynamic America moving forward. 

Mrs. GraNaHAN. Do you mean that the people in the urban areas 
are employed in the urban areas ¢ 

Mr. Barry. More than 50 percent are now employed right in the 
suburban areas. 

Mrs. GranaHan. That is just contrary to Philadelphia. I would 
say that probably 90 or 95 percent are employed in Philadelphia, and 
move to the suburban areas. 

Mr. Barry. We think that we have solved this locally. We have 
set up a county lanning commission that has actually gone out to 
seek industry, to bring it to the county, and we have, by virtue of that, 

rovided a better way of life for the people rather than having them 
spend all of their time on trains going into New York and then riding 
subways after that. They go to work by automobile in the county. 
We have had big corporations like General Foods move to the sub- 
urbs. Socony Vacuum Oil is there. We have had many large corpo- 
rations that have moved their offices into Westchester County and 
with very satisfactory results. These have been local matters. They 
were not Federal Government matters. 

I applaud again the spirit and intent of your commission study, 
and if it could highlight some of the things that have been done in 
Westchester County and other counties and pass that on to your own 
Philadelphia planning groups, to that extent I think there may be real 
merit in your bill. 

But if it is a matter of asking, as Mr. Brown has so ably expressed 
it, the “Great White Father” to do things for the people that the peo- 
ple should do for themselves, then I think we are stepping in the 
wrong direction, toward centralization of government, more bureau- 
cracy and less real gain by the people. How do you feel about that? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Do not misunderstand me. I do not want bureauc- 
racy either, but I do think we cannot stand by and see these areas so 
blighted and not do something about it. If the State cannot do some- 
thing about it, we must do something about it. There is human life 
entailed in this. I hope that we have a survey and I hope you will 
come to Philadelphia so that I can show you this. 

Mr. Inprirz. Congresswoman Granahan, your bill provides that the 
commission shall consist of 18 members. 

Mrs. GranAHAN. That is right. 

Mr. Inprirz. Six members would be appointed from the Senate, 
namely, four from the majority party and two from the minority 
party; six members would be appointed from the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the same sort of division; and six members would be 
appointed by the President from three different categories. 

o you think that a commission on which two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are Members of Congress might be hampered in its work; first, 
by the possibility of political differences, and secondly, by raising 
possibilities of embarrassment for the legislators from taking a posi- 
tion in advance on matters which may come up before them in the 
form of legislation? I ask that question because one of the other bills 
which is before this committee, H.R. 7465, by Congressman Fascell, 
provides that the members of the commission shall be appointed sim- 
ply by the President and does not require that they be appointed from 
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among Members of Congress. Would you want to comment on that 
difference ? 

Mrs. Granauan. Well, I think that we are making studies right 
here. I think that it would be well to have Members of Congresg-on 
that commission. I do not think that it should be a political footba]] 

Mr. Brown. That just brings the question to my mind, why make 
it 2 to 1 democratic? When we created the Hoover Commission it 
was nonpartisan. I think this is a bipartisan problem and it should 
be approached on that basis. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. That would be very agreeable tome. I think that 
is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Inprirz. Mr. Fascell’s bill would provide for a commission of 
15. members who would not be Members of Congress, and the report 
of the commission would go to Congress for study by the entire body 
of the Congress. Your bill, however, would provide that 12 of the 
18 members be Members of Congress. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Perhaps that is too many. I still would like to 
see some Members of Congress on that commission. 

Mr. Brown. Out of 12 members on the Hoover Commission we 
actually had 4 Members of Congress, 2 from the House and 2 from 
the Senate, of opposite political parties; and notwithstanding the fact 
that I served on the Hoover Commission, I can say that the congres- 
sional members did bring into the picture some practical information 
as to what the situation was on Capitol Hill —— with laws and 
acts, and knowledge based on experiences that the Members of Con- 
gress had had, that was very helpful to these outside experts who did 
not know too much about Congress and how it functioned and what 
could or could not be done. We had proposals made there that were 
absolutely unconstitutional. They could not even be considered by 
Congress. I think there is something to having a few Members of 
Congress, but I do not think they ought to dommate. 

Mrs. GraANAHAN. Maybe not. I do think that we should have some. 
I think we hear from people all over the country, and I think that, 
Mr. Brown, people said some of these people are dreamers. They 
really do not have the ee knowledge of the problem that we 
have. I certainly would change my bill and have it open for amend- 
ment if it gets on the floor. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Congressman Fascell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Fascetzt. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be in this position 
to testify on the legislation so I may express my opinion with regard 
to the matter that is under consideration by this committee while the 
witnesses who will follow me who are specialists in this field have 
an opportunity to hear my views. I would trust that they would 
find some way to mesh their views with mine so that they would wind 
up in support of the legislation which I have introduced. 

As I see it, Mr. Chairman, we in this committee are faced with 
two propositions which are only indirectly related. One is the crea- 
tion of a Cabinet post and the other is the establishment of a com- 
mission to study a problem. 
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I have introduced a bill to create a commission. I do not envision 
this committee would study the problem as to whether a new depart- 
ment and a Cabinet post should created. Neither is it my thought 
this commission would study methods and means whereby the Federal 
Government could be expanded so as to provide additional services 
over those now provided by the Federal Government. 

I would therefore predicate my discussion by saying whether we 
consider the creation of a Cabinet post is separate and apart from the 

roblem that I wish to discuss at this time and which commission 
should undertake to study. As I say, the matters are only indirectly 
related. 

The problem that we face today with respect to our urban areas, 
our municipalities, county governments, and State governments is no 
longer localized. It is obvious that it is a national problem. We 
have about 300 urban areas in the country today. We have over 50 

reent of our population living in these urban areas. The Bureau 
of the Census has estimated that by the end of this century we will 
have doubled the population of this country and that with the present 
trend continuing we will double the present population in the urban 
areas. It follows obviously that the present problems of local govern- 
ments will be compounded by the end of the century. 

We are making steps, true, but let us examine this question of a 
mushrooming metropolitan area which is now no longer a localized 
problem. 

In my own congressional district we have the Metropolitan Miami 
area which is really a whole county, 219 square miles, 26 munici- 

alities with over 1 million people, and that population continues to 
mcrease phenomenally. 

It has been estimated by our own Federal agencies, and other 
people who know about this that the entire east coast of Florida, 
which is about 400 miles in length, in 10 years will be a metropolitan 
area; as a matter of fact, it has been predicted that the whole east 
coast of the United States will be. That is something that no one 
anticipated in earlier days—a whole strip of metropolitan area over 
1,500 miles in aes It is fantastic in concept, but it also presents 
problems never before envisioned. 

I think for reference we ought to accept a common definition. A 
metropolitan area in common acceptance today consists of a county 
containing at least one city of 50,000 or more population, or several 
adjoining counties containing such cities. As defined by the Census 
Bureau, it includes also “contiguous counties if, according to certain 
criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and socially and 
economically integrated with the central city.” 

I think perhaps the No. 1 problem of local government—and I have 
brought it forth as the No. 1 eee for this Commission to study— 
is the question of revenue. If you want to adhere to the policy that 
the best government is that which is closest to the people; that the 
best government is the smallest Se unit; that the best govern- 
ment is to have people take care of themselves; then for goodness 
sake give our local units the wherewithal by which they can take care 
of themselves. 

The major problem faced by municipalities today—large and small 
metropolitan areas, and other political subdivisions—is that they have 
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over a long period of time been economically stagnated because the 
cannot produce the revenues to do the things they should at. the loca] 
level. What has been the result of that? Anybody who has been in 
politics can answer that. The pressure goes from the small city to 
the large city, from the large city to the county. The counties by 
and large have not been equipped to provide municipal services. [t 
is in the main today an archaic system. They were fine in their day, 
But when you get to a county problem such as in Miami, Los Angel 
and other large metropolitan areas you have to change your county 
structure in order to provide municipal services. 

The resulting pressure forces demands on the State. From there 
the pressure comes up to the Federal Government. More and more 
the Federal Government is having to step in and do the job which 
the local people themselves may desire to do but cannot do. 

One of the primary requisites to give them the opportunity to do 
this is to reexamine, reevaluate, understand thoroughly what our 
present fiscal policy, tax policy, revenue policy has done to local 
municipal administration. 

Without a national study which would emphasize once and for all 
the impact that is being made adversely on municipal government 
we cannot begin to give the kind of help that local government needs, 
Every city administration knows that. They have been shouting 
about it for years. Their associations have been trying to do some- 
thing about it. They have only gotten backhanded support for this 
thing, so I have listed this as the No. 1 problem. All the others, in 
my opinion, are secondary. 

There are a thousand other problems that have arisen as a result 
of these mushrooming urban areas, municipality upon municipality. 
Such as zoning on one side of the street and no Zoning on the other; 
varied law-enforcement problems; duplication of services that can- 
not be provided adequately. You can say it is fine, that the people 
want to live in these small towns and, even with the costly confusion, 
that is the way they like it. 

But when it, the small little municipality, becomes a part of a 

reat urban area it loses all of its characteristics of the so-called 
isolated small municipality or district that means utopia to so many 
people. Their only hope to preserve that concept is to get out of 
the metropolitan area. As long as they are in the urban area, that 
metropolitan area is confronted with all the problems which are 
created by the very existence of the small municipality astride the 
efforts of millions of people for progress. One local governmental 
unit thus makes it an impossibility to solve areawide transportation 
problems, areawide sewage problems, and others. Inequities arise as 
a result of the tax situation where you have a major metropolitan 
city and mushrooming communities that have sprung up all around it. 


Now the truth of the matter is, if we want to face it, the entire. 


concept of town government is changing in many areas of this coun- 
try. Thus another important question is whether or not adequate 
governmental structures have been provided to take care of this 
change. So this, as I see it, is problem No. 2 in importance. Ac- 
tually, as far as the priorities ave concerned, I do not care how the 
study is conducted. If you wart to keep government close to the 
people, provide the things which they require, and do away with 
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centralized government, or at least minimize its effect; then for good- 
ness sake you have to provide for adequate governmental structures 
in local areas so that they can have the government which is close 
to them and which will minimize the tremendous pressures which 
build up on the State and National Governments for services. 

Chairman Dawson. What are you going to do with States rights? 

Mr. Fascetv. I see absolutely no conflict. A State is a sovereign 
entity, a valid unit of government. There is ample method in pro- 
cedure, as I see it, to provide for interstate problems. You certainly 
have today existing interstate problems, and if an interstate compact, 
or the creation of some other authority is not sufficient to provide for 
interstate problems, then this Commission could very well say that 
the time is here when we must provide another avenue, a different 
avenue, whereby States can get together because of their regional or 
interstate problems. 

Chairman Dawson. Why not let the Federal Government do that 
under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Fasceti. There might be cases where, in interstate problems, 
on a regional basis, the Federal Government would be the only insti- 
tution to deal with the problem. I do not know. I would not want 
to assume as a flat proposition a general statement that, in all inter- 
state problems of a regional nature the Federal Government is the 
only agency to solve the problem. I would not say that. I say that 
there might be cases where that might be advisable. 

So I say that the municipal problem, the urban area problem, is 
acute. It is national in scope. It is obvious that assistance is needed. 
The various governmental units have been plagued with this problem. 
They have tried to create national interest. They have tried to em- 
phasize it. They have tried to get assistance. 

The purpose of a national Commission which has been suggested in 
this legislation would be to give just such emphasis, and such support 
to these local governmental units so that they can create sufficient na- 
tional and State interest in their difficulties. 

For example, how is a county going to provide services to their 
people if the State constitution prohibits it? How is a municipality 
going to provide services for people in urban areas if they cannot get 
authority from a legislature to annex the urban area? You certainly 
cannot do that if municipal boundaries are contiguous. So you have 
those kinds of problems which this study also would explore. 

In conclusion, I would say this, there are many solutions which have 
been attempted. One of them is right in Dade County, Fla. I men- 
tion it because I know about it. Wecall it Metro. It is an effort to 
provide government to a metropolitan area which has a county gov- 
ernment with 26 municipalities and a population of 1 million. We 
had all of the attendant problems of a dynamic and growing metro- 
politan area. Growth in the nonmunicipal areas is greater than the 
growth in the municipal areas. Pressures for services in the non- 
municipal areas were tremendous. 

What will you do? We had a long patchwork record of trying to 
do this by legislative granting of special powers to the county. We 
tried annexation. We tried everything and finally we got around to 
the point, after some 20 years of struggle, to devising a new “metro 
government.” Our county now has home rule; it is able to legislate; 
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and it has the authority to provide services for the nonmunicipal 
area. It does not have the power to abolish municipalities. 

“Metro” has now had 2 years of experimentation, work, and ef. 
fort—and I think with pretty good success. The city of Miami 
which is the central city, has decided by a resolution of the Commis. 
sion to submit to the voters of Miami whether or not they shal] 
abolish their city and become a part of the administrative and servic. 
ag funeion of the Metro government. 

here are other outstanding examples of solutions. This commis. 
sion could study all of those solutions. It could determine whether 
there is groundwork here for other areas which have similar problems, 
It could give emphasis and impetus to the use of these solutions, It 
could do many things which would be helpful. Therefore, I haye 
suggested a 15-man commission. The smaller the better. I haye 
eliminated Members of Congress for a very simple reason. I do not 
know how much national legislation will come out of this study, | 
am not sure any will. I am not sure that any is desirable. Never- 
theless, we have ample congressional committees which can study 
this same problem concurrently ; can study it subsequently, and under- 
take a full discussion of any recommendations which deal with na- 
tional legislation. 

Certainly, it ought to be bipartisan if there is any question about 
it. It ought to be representative in the sense that it ought to have 
municipal, county and State officials and a sufficient number of Fed- 
eral officials who are acquainted with the problem. 

Why should Congress act? That would indicate that Congress 
recognizes these problems. It would give the study tremendous sub- 
stance around the country. It would have national meaning. And, 
more importantly, the problems are national in scope. 

Eighteen months is a short time even with 6 months thereafter to 
wind up commission affairs which would make it a 2-year study. 
Perhaps a longer period for the comprehensive study is desirable. 

So these are the principal differences in my approach on the Com- 
mission study and other legislation, that ‘aah would create a de 
partment, and other bills which have been introduced to set up a Com- 
mission. My approach to it is simply that this Commission would 
study all of the problems and the solutions in an effort to emphasize 
nationally the effort which is being made by the local governments 
themselves. Any Federal effort is purely incidental because we have 
tremendous Federal assistance already in housing, roads, water pol- 
lution, sewage, hospitals, nursing homes, airports, and many others. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Pennsylvania has a commission on which the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad serves. The steel people through- 
out the State serve on the commission. It is a group of people from 
all sections of the State and all segments of life. Even though they 
are working on these problems locally, or statewide, I do not think 
that they are familiar with the overall picture as are the Members of 
Congress; therefore, I think we should have some Members of Con- 
gress serve on the Commission from both parties in equal number. 

Mr. Fascet.. I would not make that a primary matter of conten- 
tion as far as I am concerned. I would a perfectly willing to go 
along with the idea of having a nominal number of Members of Con- 
gress from both parties on any commission. In my own opinion I 
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did not think it was essential. If other people think it is essential, 
[ would have no quarrel with that. 

Mrs. GrAnAHAN. Do you not feel that each municipality and State 
has its own planning commission ? 

Mr. Fascetzt. Well, perhaps they do, but obviously they are strictly 
local in their efforts. What we are trying to do is to summarize the 
whole problem on a national scale so that we can put it in national 
focus. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I understand that, but you get down to a trained 
individual, a professional, may I say, who would not answer the prob- 
Jem, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fascetn. You have to have both, if that is what you mean. You 
are certainly going to have to have the experts to deal with this kind 
of problem and work with this Commission. This Commission is go- 
ing to have to engage their services, there is no question about that. 
You also have to have the other people who understand the practical 
problems. I would go along with that. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. The overriding thought that came to my mind as I 
listened to the gentleman from Florida was, welcome to the Republi- 
can Party and especially to the conservative branch. 

Mr. Fascetxi. If the gentleman will allow me to respond to that 
remark—— 

Mr. Brown. Because your approach to this problem was not very 
far away from what I have said, as to how, in my opinion, we have 
to handle this problem. 

Mr. Fascety. I would just respond that the gentleman has fine 
Democratic thinking. 

Mr. Brown. In the great, progressive State of Ohio we move to do 
things. We have on the ballot a constitutional amendment that. will 

it the metropolitan areas to consolidate into one area to elimi- 
nate a lot of these problems that come from small municipalities and 
outlying suburban areas and concentrate under one central govern- 
mental authority the control of a great many of these different ac- 
tivities you have mentioned. 

However, if I understand the gentleman correctly, he is not con- 
vinced in his own mind that the solution to this problem can or will 
= in just turning to the Federal Government and saying, “You 

oit. 

Mr. Fascetx. I did not understand that anybody said that. You 
are absolutely right. That is my belief and I do not think that a 
law isa panacea for any ill and neither do I think —— 

Mr. Brown. Or the creation of a new department. 

Mr. Fascetz. Agreed 


I am perfectly willing and have absolutely no fear if the Federal 


“Government should step in in certain roper areas. 


Mr. Brown. There may be certain fields in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to do certain things. 
Mr. Fasceiu. Right. 


Mr. Brown. Seemingly, it is your general philosophy, as it is mine, 


‘that the Federal Government, or the central government, should 
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never do what the people can do for themselves, either through their 
local or State government. 

Mr. Fascett. Agreed. We should not, however, by neglect or over. 
sight, eliminate from those people the opportunity to do those things, 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Which is just as bad, to ignore their problems. 

Mr. Brown. Nor to take away from them the incentives. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Sure. All that goes hand in hand. The gentleman 

- is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Nor the opportunity nor the incentive to do it. 

Yet, I think the gentleman will agree that we have in some of thege 
metropolitan areas a problem of State lines, as Mrs. Granahan men- 
tioned. We have it in Cincinnati, for it is across the river in Kentucky, 

Mr. Fascett. New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. Brown. Those things must be taken into consideration, and 
some Federal laws may have to be passed that will permit at least 
these communities to be concentrated in metropolitan areas, with cer. 
tain powers to act on their own, regardless of State lines. Necessary 
laws would have to be approved, and perhaps it would have to be 
done by a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is very progressive thinking. 

Mr. Brown. That is the old line conservative Republican thinking. 
Tt still follows the same fundamental principles upon which I was 
raised and have spent a lifetime; so to see some of you who have 
wandered from the fold come back home again means a great deal. 

Mr. Fascexy. I must tell the gentleman that I have never wavered 
for one instant from the fundamental democratic Jeffersonian belief 
that the great majority of the people, given the opportunity, can 
really govern themselves. 

Mr. Brown. That is the old Jeffersonian principle; but, as I re- 
member, back in those days Jefferson called himself a Republican. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman on a very clear statement 
and I agree with him fully, Mr. Chairman, that there is a great dif- 
ference between the two types of bills we have before us, and in the 
approaches they propose to this problem. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am not sure that one is a substitute for the other, 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I would agree with that to a certain extent, but I 
learned as a child that you crawl before you walk; you walk before 
you run very fast, and that perhaps the best approach is the easy 
approach to determine first of all what can and should be done. Of 
the two, as I said earlier, I favor the Commission approach. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I have no questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry ? 

Mr. Barry. I have just one observation. 

First, I want to say that I listened intently to what you said because 
I thought you presented it in such a succinct manner that those of 
us who have been in this room will long remember it. 

I was interested when you spoke of what had been done in Dade 
County. In Westchester County, N.Y., which is Republican, they 
established about two decades ago the office of county executive, elected 
by the entire county. Westchester County today is made up of vil- 
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lages, cities, towns, and rural areas. It has a budget of about $60 mil- 
lion a year. It has no debt. It has one of the finest educational 
systems in the country. It has done more for its people in mental 
hygiene, hospitals, and general welfare than perhaps any other county 
inthe Nation. 

It took this step that you are talking about, that you are referring 
to, and many of the functions that were formerly carried on by the 
towns are being done on a county basis through a county executive office 
with great returns to the people. - 

More recently, just this last year, the libraries were consolidated 
under the county executive in order to cut costs and to obtain a broader 
coverage, a larger number of books in each library. When your 
Commission is established and should they wish to profit from a 

roven experience, I am sure you will find town government surviv- 
ing even though there has been a delegation of some local power to a 
county agency that can do better for a larger group than the villages 
and towns would be able to do themselves. 

Ido not have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Indritz? 

Mr. Invritz. Congressman Fascell, I have just one question that 
deals with section 6(b) of your bill, H.R. 7465, which provides that 
each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem, with the 
exception that no compensation shall be paid to those persons who 
recelve any compensation either from the Federal Government or 
from any State or local government. 

There may be instances in which persons receive a small amount 
of per diem or compensation for other services from either the Federal 
ora State or local government. 

Mr. Fasceix. It is obvious what I was trying to do with that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Inpritz. Is that exception to be applicable only to full-time 
employment by a government—— 

Mr. Fasceti. That is right. 

Mr. Inprtrz. Including those who receive compensation from a State 
or local government ? 

Mr. Fasceti. I would not want to disqualify them from receiving 
this per diem. I am a firm believer that you get what you pay for 
in (apo 

Mr. Inprrrz. Therefore, you would not object to amending sub- 
section (b) to provide, as to governmental employees, that they must 
be full-time employees before they would be disqualified from receiv- 
ing compensation for work on the Commission ? 

Mr. Fasceti. That is right. 

Mr. Inprrrz. Would you object to eliminating that phrase which 
prohibits those people from receiving compensation ? 

Mr. Fascetz. You can take that out altogether. 

Mr. Brown. Just a minute. We have a lot of State and municipal 
employees who draw more pay than some of the Federal employees. 
Why should not the same leuieetion apply to them? Why should 
you pay $50 a day to some Governor oF a State who is paid at least 
$25,000 or $35,000 a year? 

Mr. Fascety. I am not wedded firmly either way, except to say this: 
They are not being paid every day, but only as the Commission acts. 
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Mr. Brown. I would say, “regular employees.” . If there is some 
local official who is on a per diem basis, that is a different thing, but if 
you get one of these county supervisors from Westchester or the city 
manager, I do not know—what does he get now, $60,000 a year? 

Mr. Fascety. Let me express my intent and then—— 

Mr. Barry. $30,000 a year. 

Mr. Fascetu. My intent is this: Any member of this Commission 
should get $50 a day when he applies himself to the work of the 
Commission. That is my intent and if the language in that bill as 
prepared by the legislative drafting service does not carry this intent, 
it should be changed. I do not care if they are getting other money, 
but when.they are performing their function under this bill, they 
ought to get paid for it. It is separate and apart from any other 
function they are performing. 

I do not like the idea of trying to get public officials or anybody 
else connected with a public function to do it for nothing. 

Mr. Brown. A lot of people double in brass and you are going to 
be surprised at how many days these people put in at $50 a day, and 
expenses. I have had some experience in this, 

r. Fascetn. I know that you have and you did a very valuable 
job on the Commission. I am not saying that we cannot get them to 
serve. I would have been delighted to pay for all of your service on 
that Hoover Commission at whatever rate was set. 

Mr. Brown. The point is that you cannot go out and buy the brains 
you need on a thing like this. 

Mr. Fascetx. Not at $50aday;no,sir. It isa token. 

Mr. Brown. If there are officials interested enough in this problem 
wanting to accept the call to service, or other people you may call in 
as experts, then they are not interested primarily in the pay. 

Mr. Fascety. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. If they are to be compensated for all of their expenses, 
and if you are going to get people on your Commission who are 
interested in the pay, then you may find you run into difficulties. 

Mr. Fascetz. I agree with you. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you, Mr. Fascell. 

Our next witness is Mr. Carl Feiss, member, legislative committee, 
American Institute of Planners. 


STATEMENT OF CARL FEISS, MEMBER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PLANNERS 


Mr. Feiss. My name is Car] Feiss. I am acity planning and urban 
renewal consultant with my office in Washington, D.C. I am a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee and a past member of the board of 

overnors of the American Institute of Planners. I have been asked 
y Mr. Charles A. Blessing, president of the American Institute of 
Planners, to represent officially the institute at this hearing. 

The American Institute of Planners is the professional, nonprofit 
organization which limits its membership to professional city, metro- 
politan, regional, and State planners, and to those qualifying as 
planners working in fields directly allied to the planning profession. 

The institute Sas members throughout the United States and its 
Territories, including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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I am also appearing on behalf of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as chairman of the committee on community planning. The 
AIA represents a majority of practicing architects in this country. 

For your information, I would like to identify my professional 
history. At the present time, I am consultant to a State planning 

cy dealing with the problem of industrial redevelopment for 
re ole State. I also serve as consultant to a number of cities in 
planning and renewal work. For 4% years, from 1949 to 1954, I served 
as Chief of the Planning and Engineering Branch of the Urban 
Renewal Administration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
I served as staff adviser to the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs in 1953. At an earlier 
time, I served as city planning director in Denver for a number of 


ears. 

, It has been my privilege during the practice of professional plan- 
ning to deal with a wide variety of Federal programs as related to 
urban affairs as a local official, and in turn to serve as a Federal 
official responsible for direct contact with local programs related to 
urban affairs. As indicated before, I also have experience at the 
State level in connection with planning problems. 

The American Institute of Planners has taken a position through 
statements of its officers on behalf of a better vehicle for Federal 
assistance to urban affairs. We recommend that further consideration 
be given to means for achieving overall coordination of national pro- 
grams related to urban development. 

The American Institute of Architects, in its centennial convention 
held in Washington, D.C., in 1957, unanimously passed a resolution 
endorsing the concept of a Department of Urban Affairs and is 
publicly on record to this effect. 

This is the end of my brief prepared statement and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to make some additional remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

I had the very real privilege of appearing before this committee 
nearly 4 years ago on July 20, 1955 and presenting to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this committee, my observations in connection 
with this particular subject. 

What I am about to say is perhaps more a personal expression than 
the expression of the two organizations which I am representing here, 
although I am certain that what I am saying is not in conflict with the 
general point of view of the members of these organizations. 

I cannot, of course, speak for them as individuals. 

Mr. Fascell was on the committee when I appeared before you, as 
was Mr. Brown. 

Last night I reread my testimony and reread the material that is 
contained in this earlier hearing and I find very little in conflict in my 
own mind today with what was said at that time. In fact, much of 
the technical material which was prepared as a basis for the discussion 
a that time is still just as valid today as it was when it was presented 

n. 

In case there is any discouragement with the slowness with which 
these things proceed, I would like your permission to quote for one 
moment from one of the outstanding reports on this general subject 
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prepared by the National Resources Committee in June 1937, page 80, 
the section on “Federal City Relations :” 


* * * In order to clarify and formulate a Federal policy toward cities and to 
facilitate the administrative coordination of Federal service to the communities, 
the Committee recommends (1) immediate consideration should be given to the 
urgent necessity of coordinating, both at Washington and in the field, the 
related services and activities performed by the various Federal agencies oper. 
ating in the urban areas. A prompt and thorough study should, therefore, be 
undertaken by a Division of Administrative Research in the Bureau of the 
Budget of the best method and administrative techniques for bringing about the 
closer coordination of Federal activities in urban communities and for improy- 
ing and facilitating collaboration between the cities and the Federal Goverp- 
ment. 

The Committee further recommends legislation creating a Federal Credit 
Agency authorized to make loans and grants under adequate legislative safe 
guards to State and local governments for the purpose of public works construc- 
tion, acquisition, or construction of public utilities, land purchases, and similar 
capital outlays, and for extending credit to these governments in periods of 
economic stress * * *. 


Twenty years later the Special Assistant to the President for Public 
Works Planning prepared a report called “Planning for Public 
Works” dated July 1957, and, quoting from this report we find an 
almost similar point of view : 


* * * Although national growth and prosperity depend upon a soundly con- 
ceived public works plan, that plan is built by many hands. Each level of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local—has a partial responsibility and within each 
level many public works programs are going forward and on this each agency 
has a knowledge of the overall program and its government. As each govern- 
ment is unaware of what other governments are doing, the Nation’s unfilled 
needs cannot satisfactorily be met. Once again, planning offers the means by 
which the separate programs can be coordinated and brought into balance. 
These specific characteristics of the American system highlight the necessity for 
planning. 

The number of governments that are responsible for providing the public 
facilities of the Nation are almost legion. Their grand total, as chart No. 4 
shows, is more than 102,000 and in addition to 40 Federal agencies, 53 States, 
Territories, and possessions, and 3,047 counties, there are 17,167 municipalities, 
17,214 townships, 50,453 school districts, and 14,423 special districts. Bach of 
these governments is independently responsible for definite improvement activi- 
ties * * *, 


I would like perhaps to clarify one thing, Mrs. Granahan, if I may. 


1 wish that the planning situation at the State and metropolitan level 


were as happy as you believe it is. Unfortunately, at the present 
time it would be difficult to identify a dozen State planning agencies 
that are effectively working in this field. The State of Pennsylvania 
is one of the very best. It is one of the few that has really shown the 
way. 

The States of Connecticut, Tennessee, and Alabama, and two or 
three other States can be mentioned here as having effective State 
planning programs, and effective local planning assistance programs. 

Unfortunately, the records in the two organizations which I repre- 
sent—and I believe that we are reasonably accurate—do not indicate 
that we have what we consider a satisfactory program at the State 
level for planning and development over the Nation as a whole. 

Unfortunately, the same thing is true as far as metropolitan plan- 
ning and development is concerned. We have the rare instance of 
Dade County, Fla., which Congressman Fascell has mentioned, and 
which is one of the most exciting and important pioneering efforts in 
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the country. We have in a number of instances, as in Westchester 
County under the competent direction of Mr. Hugh Pomeroy, a 
county planning program of exceptional merit. We have in the 
Detroit. metropolitan area and Wayne County an excellent program 
but unfortunately recently an attempt to develop something like the 
Dade County program in Nashville, Tenn., and the surrounding 
county failed of passage. There are other places in which attempts 
are being made but we do not have, Mr. Chairman, at the present 
moment, what would be considered a really adequate program of 
metropolitan planning and development. 

What programs we do have, what programs are being stimulated 
at this time, on the State and metropolitan levels are largely being 
encouraged through the very important section 701 program that is 
provided in the Housing Act of 1954. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of the organizations that I rep- 
regent, this has been a successful program and is one which should be 
continued. 

In this particular program, as you know, matching grants are avail- 
able for assistance to metropolitan agencies through States. There 
are some amendments in the Housing Act of 1959 that are now being 
considered, or about to be considered, by the conference committee 
on the bill which would strengthen it. 

I want to address myself particularly to the question that has been 
raised by your committee this morning on the differences between the 
two concepts; the concept of the Department of Urban Affairs, or 
Urbiculture, which you are now deliberating and the question of 
these proposed Commissions. 

I have been authorized to speak for the two organizations I repre- 
sent, and we believe that the concept of the study commission is a 
forward step in this process of arriving at a determination as to what 
must be done to improve Federal, State, county, and municipal re- 
lationships, and to facilitate the solution of these many problems 
which Congressman Fascell mentioned a little earlier to the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

I actually do not see any inconsistency between the two proposals, 
or the two types of proposals with which we are dealing here. 

We are dealing here, it seems to me, with the logical next move 
which is to set up, not so much another study group to make more 
studies, as I understand these bills, which I have had a chance to 
study briefly, but what you are suggesting, it seems to me, is the nec- 
essary follow-through on your deliberations to explore in depth the 
very complex questions of administration and fiscal relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and the exploding metropolises for 
which there will be no easy solution. The only thing we can do in 
good conscience, it seems to me, is to study more and more carefully 
these important problems and work on them diligently. 

Therefore, I wish to express the full concurrence of the two or- 
ganizations I am representing here this morning with the objectives 
of the establishment of the Commission, a Commission with the duties 
and functions which have been expressed in these bills, and to offer 
to you the full assistance of these professional organizations, both 
through their representatives here in Washington and in the field. 
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I have the pleasure of introducing to you now the executive director 
of the American Institute of Planners, one of our representatives, 
Mr. nt C. Dutton, Jr., who is available to serve you in any capacity 
possible. 

I can speak also for the staff of the American Institute of Archj- 
tects with the offer to assist you in furtherance of your objectives 
either here in Washington or if you go into the field for further 
hearings. 

We would appreciate it if you would call on us and make it poggj- 
ble for the members of our professional and technical organizations 
to serve you at such hearings when they take place in any way that 
we can at the local level. We have chapters of both organizations 
throughout the country. We are professional and technical organi- 
zations and well qualified to serve you in this capacity. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity of meeting with youand 
speaking to you again. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Feiss, I am glad you have delineated carefully and pointed out 
that, in your opinion, there is no inconsistency between the two pro- 
posals that are before this committee and that one is not a substitute 
for the other. 

I would ask you if you could briefly look at my bill, H.R. 7465—let 
me give you a copy of it right here—and if you cannot do it right 
now, I would appreciate it if you could submit a memorandum to 
the committee later giving us your viewpoints on the specific duties 
of the Commission. 

It was my thought, as I testified, that we would give special em- 
phasis to this problem of revenues. I had toyed with the idea of 
providing in there something about capital improvements, as such, 
because of a strong personal opinion for the necessity of setting up at 
a local level an overall capital survey and the institution of a priority 
system. I have not specifically included that in the duties of the 
Commission. 

I would like to get an expression of your opinion as to whether a 
Commission of this type could profitably go into the question of capi- 
tal improvements, as such. 

Mr. Feiss. Congressman, unfortunately, I was unable to see a copy 
of your bill until I came in this morning, so I have not had the op- 
portunity to study it in depth. If I could give you an informal 
opinion at the present moment, I believe that the = of capital 
improvements is an extremely important one and could be included 
within the scope of the duties of the Commission. 

However, I would like to request your permission to study these 
duties of the Commission in more detail and communicate with you 
within 2 weeks; is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Fascetx. I would certainly appreciate that. I would like to 
have the benefit of your views on the entire bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all I have. 
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(The following information was supplied :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1959. 
Hon. Witt1AM L. Dawson, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dawson: It was a very real privilege for me to represent 
the American Institute of Architects and the American Institute of Planners 
pefore the Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee on the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee on Tuesday June 9. I was happy to know that 
you have completely recovered from your illness and that you were continuing 
to serve in the important role of chairman. 

The subcommittee requested that I study and further comment on the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban 
Development, in particular H.R. 7465, the bill introduced by Congressman 
Faseell. I have rescrutinized all the bills pending before your subcommittee 
on the subject of urban affairs and metropolitan problems. The title contained 
in the two bills H.R. 7465 and H.R. 2416 I believe to be the best, “A bill or 
the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban De- 
velopment.” This title clarifies the purpose of such a Commission and answers 
the question as to whether or not a Commission on Metropolitan Problems would 
necessarily include the subject of urban development. 

I was asked to comment in particular on the duties of the Commission, section 
8(a) of H.R. 7465. The wording is excellent and I would only suggest a few 
modifications. On line 3, I would insert after the word “transportation” the 
phrase “public works and public facilities.” On line 5, my recommendation 
would be that the first full word “industrial” be stricken to be replaced by the 
term “nonresidential” and after the word “development,” I would insert the 
phrase “redevelopment and renewal.” 

As stated in my testimony before you, at this time we do not feel qualified 
to pass on the composition of the Commission. However, we do feel that 18 
months after the passage of a bill is too short a period within which to come up 
with the necessarily complicated technical answers to complicated technical 
questions and would suggest that this Commission will need to be operative for 
a period of no less than 24 months and preferably 30. 

Once more, may I assure you that it was a privilege to have appeared before 
you and to have had an opportunity of further expressing a point of view on 
behalf of the two organizations which I represent. You may be certain that we 
are always at your service and the service of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 

’ CaRL FEIss. 
Chairman Dawson. Mr. Barry? 
Mr. Barry. I have nothing. It was a very able statement. 
Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan ? 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. No questions. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Feiss, the problem of coordination has fre- 
quently been mentioned—a coordinating of the various services al- 


ready existing in the Federal Government for local urban areas and 
metropolitan areas. 

Do you feel that such coordination is necessary and, if so, how 
could it be brought about ? 

Mr. Feiss. Mr. Henderson, I think there is no question that coordi- 
nation is essential. It is essential that it be put on a continuing basis 
and I wish that I knew the answer as to how it can be brought about. 
Tam certain that one of the objectives of this Commission would be to 
explore every oe means for providing an effective, continuing 


. 


oe of coordination and reporting of all operations at the Federal, 
tate, and local levels that had problems of any relationship. 

At the present time, it is very difficult to find out what is going 
on. This has actually been the case for many years, to know what 
is going on, even at the local level as far as diversification of Federal 
problems is concerned. That is, funds for highways, funds for urban 
renewal, funds for public housing, funds for public health, and a 
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wide variety of funds that may be available to a locality, both di- 
rectly from the Federal Government to a State, to a local agency, or 
local authority, or funds from the Federal Government which are 
funneled through the State and through the State to counties and 
then to localities, or by whatever means. 

This is difficult to identify and it is frequently almost impossible 
at a local level to know where all of the sources of funds are, who 
is stimulating them, what the timing is related to them, and, even more 
important, what the local obligations are going to be financially to 
meet a grant aid program, or a loan program, or whatever it may 


We are very much in need of this type of study suggested here 
which would facilitate this among many other organizational and 
administrative problems we are facing. 

Mr. Henperson. I am sure you are familiar with the report of the 
President’s Committee on Intergovernmental Relations? 

Mr. Feiss. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. As I recall, they did not recommend any par- 
ticular structure. They recognized the problem but they did not come 
up with any proposed structure. They mentioned having an assistant 
in the White House and that sort of thing. But everybody talks 
about the necessity for coordination and no one seems to have an 
answer. One of the criticisms of the bills to create a department, 
which I presume would help this problem of coordination, is that you 
cannot bring these activities together in a department properly be- 
cause you cannot set up an administrative organization to deal with 
geographical areas. It is contended that these are really functional 
problems and not necessarily related to geographical areas. 

I was wondering if you had done any preliminary thinking on what 
type of administrative structure might assist this problem of coordi- 
nation. 

Mr. Fetss. We have all been doing a great deal of thinking, Mr. 
Henderson, on this problem. I do not feel that any of us has reached 
satisfactory conclusions as to exactly what the jurisdictions should be 
and what the functional organization and arrangement should be. 

If I have any questions whatsoever about the bills I have scruti- 
nized, it is that they have been somewhat limited in the length of time 
suggesting the study of these problems. In particular, sir, I feel that 
18 months is too short a period. I think we will need a great deal 
more. 

This does not mean that as a Commission of this type develops its 
knowledge that it may not feel that it should present to this subcom- 
mittee perhaps some suggestions for immediate action. This might 
well be a matter of consideration in the duties of the Commission 
itself and if it finds that there are some shortcuts which we cannot 
envisage at the present moment, then I would consider it a duty of 
such a Commission to call these things to this subcommittee’s atten- 
tion for whatever action the subcommittee might wish to undertake. 

I am afraid that I cannot answer your question, but I wish that I 
could. 

Mr. Henverson. Thank you, Mr. Feiss. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Feiss. 

A quorum call has just been sounded, and it is 12 o’clock; therefore, 
the hearing will adjourn. 
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METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1959 


Houser or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:17 a.m., in room 
1501-B, New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Fascell, Smith, and Brown. 

Also present : Representative J. Arthur Younger. 

Staff members present: Elmer W. Henderson, counsel; Orville Po- 
Jand, general counsel for the full committee; and Lawrence Redmond, 
clerk. 

Chairman Dawson. This morning the Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization continues its hearing on bills to cre- 
ate a Department of Urban Affairs and bills to establish a Commis- 
sion on Metropolitan Problems. 

This is a subject that is of vital interest to the entire Nation at 
this time and we feel fortunate in having with us at this time one 
of the most distinguished leaders in municipal governments in the 
United States, Mayor Gordon S. Clinton of Seattle, representing 
the American Municipal Association. 

We are expecting Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York, repre- 
senting the conference of mayors. 

At this time we will hear from Mayor Clinton. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON S. CLINTON, MAYOR OF 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Curnton. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, at the outset let me express my appreciation for appear- 
ing before this group and to fit in with the schedule that could be 
met. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Gordon 
S. Clinton. I am the mayor of Seattle, Wash. I am appearing 
before you today, both on behalf of my own city of Seattle and on 
behalf of the American Municipal Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee. I am also chairman of its Committee on Metropolitan Areas. 
_ At the association’s most recent American Municipal Congress held 
in Boston last December, the membership approved a policy state- 
ment relating to metropolitan problems. While I think the state- 
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ment will prove of considerable interest to the members of the subcom- 
mittee, I believe it is too long to be read conveniently at this time, J] 
therefore should like to request that it be included as a part of the 
hearing record. The statement is contained in section 19 (on p. 14) 
of our 1959 national municipal policy statement, copies of which have 
been given to you. 

The American Municipal Association welcomes the interest of the 
Congress as evidenced by the measures now being considered concern. 
ing the Nation’s urban areas. One of the reasons we are particularly 
hopeful that the legislation now before you will be enacted into law 
is use we believe the existence of a study commission on metropoli- 
tan areas will contribute materially to the development of a long. 
needed Federal urban policy. A Federal urban policy which will 
spell out in broad terms the manner in which the programs of the 

ederal Government affecting the Nation’s urban areas can be related 
and coordinated so as to further promote the sound, orderly, and eco- 
nomic growth of our urban areas. 

Federal concern for the problems currently facing metropolitan 
areas is warranted by the very size and the scope of those problems 
and their impact on the Nation. Unfortunately, this is a fact which, 
pra gaining currency, is still not widely appreciated nor under- 
stood. 

Three-fifths of our total population is very immediately involved 
and affected, and it is within the metropolitan areas that most of the 
Nation’s productive capacity is located. I believe it is an inescapable 
conclusion that the manner in which the metropolitan areas continue 
to grow and the pattern of their growth will have a critical bearing 
on the Nation’s future economic growth. 

The metropolitan areas involved themselves frequently transcend 
States boundaries and continue to grow in total disregard of all cor- 
porate limits. Many of the most pressing problems attendant to this 
metropolitan growth are beyond the powers of local governments to 
solve alone and here I mean fiscal as well as jurisdictional and are 
also well beyond the demonstrated capacity of the States to deal with 
effectively. 

Essentially, the metropolitan area is an economic entity which has 
no real status in the legal sense, nor is it likely that many will attain 
such status, in my opinion, in the immediate or even near future. 

They are composed of groups of political entities which, though 
interdependent on one another, at least economically, go about their 
business in separate and frequently different ways, generally uncoordi- 
nated and sometimes even contradictory in their handling of common 
problems. These units of government seldom plan together for future 
growth but rather are noteworthy for the continuing hassles they 
engage in about all manner of local governmental business. 

But for all of this, the metropolitan area is still a community in its 
broadest sense—in its problems of water supply, its problems of water 
pollution, air pollution, housing, renewal, transportation, its problems 
of providing adequate water and fire protection, recreation, drainage, 
and education to mention some of the more important. These pro 
lems should, for the most part, be approached in terms of the total 
metropolitan area if they are to be solved properly, and I would hope 
permanently. 
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In some instances, we have been able to set up single-purpose 

ncies to handle one part of one phase of our total problem, and the 
distinguished Congressman from Florida, Dade County particularly, 
will be aware of what I am referring tonow. For example, in Seattle 
we have successfully established a sewage-disposal program on a lim- 
ited metropolitan area basis. This, incidentally, after a metropolitan 
government referendum was defeated by the failure of the proposal 
to get a majority of the suburban votes. In that instance it required 
approval of the city of Seattle, a majority, and also a majority of 
10 or 12 cities around Seattle. The first time around Seattle passed 
itand the other outside areas did not. The second time we limited the 
gope and dropped transportation and planning and left the single 
function of sewage. And on that basis it passed both in and out. 

Although there are many real and imagined objections to this sort 
of functional consolidation for the handling of a problem on a metro- 
politan area basis, it nevertheless poses one way or method of attacking 
the total complex of area problems. It is, in fact, severely limited— 
not only in terms of scope but also because success in the functional 
consolidation in one area, as for example in sewage treatment, does 
not necessarily mean that you can or will encounter the same sort of 
success in another area—say, for example, mass transportation or 
mning or water supply. 

I think what needs to be done more than anything else is to encour- 
age the development of additional ways and means of handling these 

roblems, either individually or as a group, on a metropolitan area 
baal and I would like to emphasize further that, by handling, I mean 
the study and analysis of a specific problem in terms of its needs, in 
terms of its cost to each community, and to the metropolitan area in 
terms of the manner in which the problem can be effectively solved. I 
stress the importance of approaching each problem separately—for 
example, pollution abatement—as we did in Seattle, because the analy- 
sis of the pollution problem and the development of a mutually 
acceptable solution is less likely to degenerate into a political free-for- 
all than would be the case where we were trying to work out a plan for 
metropolitan government as such to handle all these problems no 
matter how fine the plan or how desirable the approach might be. I 
think it is fair to say that particularly on a municipal level as part of a 
democracy people must feel before they can see, and it was only in our 
area when people could actually start to feel the effect of a pollution 
problem and it got to a point where Johnny was unable to go swim- 
ming, or this or that that they were able to single this out as a problem 
for all the people. Parenthetically, or I might add, that we should 
remember that just because a governmental problem exists in a metro- 
politan area it isn’t necessarily a metropolitan problem. 

In any event, it seems to me that the Federal Government on the 
basis of the studies proposed to be conducted by the Metropolitan 
Study Commission should devise positive ways and means of en- 
couraging local governments to work together effectively toward the 
solution of their common and pressing problems without sacrificing 
their sense of community responsibility or their ability to control their 
own affairs. Again that is of the utmost importance that the re- 
sponsibility for the operation vest as closely as possible to the people 
and the suggestion that is made here is not that it be an abdication 
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of that responsibility, but that we still keep intact responsibility on a 
local level, and on the responsible public officials carrying out their 
obligation. 

Finally, I believe that the Federal Government could, through the 
vehicle of such a study commission, bring a degree of objectivity into 
the problem of metropolitan government and metropolitan problems 
which has heretofore been for the most part absent. It could also 
make a great and lasting contribution to solution of many urban 
problems by promoting the coordination between Federal agencies 
whose programs affect local governments. To my knowledge, no 
analysis has been made by the Federal Government concerning the 
national significance of the urban problem to the Nation’s future 
growth and development since the publication of “Our Cities, Their 
Role in the National Economy” by the National Resources Plannin 
Board in 1939. And all we need to do is to think what has happened 
in the last 20 years in the explosive dynamics of the metropolitan area, 
Think of your city of Chicago, how that has mushroomed even much 
more, and I could refer to other cities too. 

Also, I am inclined to believe that the time has come for the Federal 
Government to start considering the metropolitan area as an entity 
in its handling of its grant-in-aid programs. I am thinking now, for 
example, of the fact that many city-based institutions, such as hos- 
pitals and airports, serve large population groups in wide geographic 
areas and that fact certainly ought to be recognized in establishing 
allocation formulas for Federal grants-in-aid for these programs, 

We firmly believe that our future as a Nation and as a world leader 
will depend, to a large extent, on our ability to handle the tremen- 
dous problems of domestic growth and development now facing us. 
Most of our population growth, and hence our economic growth, will 
take place within metropolitan areas. And there are some 18 or 19 
of the key ones that really have the bulk of our people in them. We 
are not now, unfortunately, handling current growth with effective- 
ness and dispatch. The creation of a study commission could bring 
the great resources of the Federal Government to bear and could mean 
earlier and more effective action. We think it would and we urge 
you to recommend the creation of such a commission to your colleagues 
inthe House. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, Mayor Clinton, you have certainly 
made a very succinct and a keenly analytical statement. As a matter 
of fact, I think you have anticipated about all the questions I desired 
to ask. You certainly have made a strong case as I see it fora 
national study. 

Of course, you made this corroborative statement despite the fact 
that your own association has long been aware of this problem, 
analyzed it and delineated it and recommended specific actions as set 
forth in your national municipal policy. You obviously support it 
even though other organizations such as the National Association of 
County Officials have made similar studies and have likewise outlined 
what the problem is. 

Mr. Cuinton. Yes; I think that is a fair statement of what my 
opinion is on behalf of the American Municipal Association. 

Mr. Fasce.u. In other words, you feel, if I read your statement 
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correctly, that the time has come despite whatever studies may have 
existed by interested organizations or other groups for national em- 
phasis on this problem. 

Mr. Curnton. Yes, sir. or ; 

Mr. Fascexu. I notice in the national municipal policy statement that 
you deal with the subjects of metropolitan problems and the grants- 
in-aid program, generally speaking, separately. _ 

Mr. Curnton. Yes, sir; and if I may add this point, Mr. Congress- 
man, a little bit later on this morning I will be testifying in that 
connection before another committee. 

Mr. Fascetx. Well, I am glad to hear that. As I started to say, 
jn your national municipal policy you deal with the metropolitan 
problems as a separate identifiable thing, and also with the grant-in- 
aid program as a separate identifiable objective. Therefore, as I see it, 
you see no conflict but a desirability between the two groups, one would 
deal with the local, State, Federal relationship, whatever that may 
be in the way of a program, and the other dealing with the more 
economic problems of fiscal matters, and so forth, purely related to 
urban development. 

Mr.Curnton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is all I have. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I have no questions, Mr.Chairman. I think the mayor 
has outlined very well the problems of the cities and the metro- 
politan area, and from his statement I am sure he favors the Com- 
mission method of considering these problems rather than the creation 
of a Cabinet post at this time. 

Mr. Curnton. I don’t think we are at that point. I know, if I may 
answer you, Mr. Younger has suggested or recommended a depart- 
ment of urbiculture. I think: we may get to that. I think this could 
set the stage and do the things needed to create a greater awareness 
ofall levels of government, and particularly with this new relationship 
that cities are being faced with and coming into contact with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We were talking about how that affects us in the urban area or 
urban renewal which is concerned with the revitalization of our cities. 
This awareness can be crystallized best as a first step in the recom- 
mendations that we are making at this point. 

Mr. Brown. Is it your opinion that about all this Commission can 
do is to correlate and coordinate, in which way they might be helpful 
to these cities, or do you think the Commission can go further? 

Mr. Cuinton. Inescapably they will go further because men and 
women when they sit on different levels—for example, Ben West sat 
on a special commission dealing with highways 

Mr. Brown. That was your special commission on highways in your 
organization. 

.Cirnton. Yes. You are right, Mr. Congressman essentially at 
the start but I think it points to further action. 

Mr. Brown. I asked that question, or made that statement, be- 
cause I have seen a great deal of government at the State and local 
levels and I have also seen a great deal of Government at the Federal 


level. I have never been convinced that because you become a Federal 
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official you have any great new wisdom or ability, greater than if you 
are a municipal or a State official. 

I sometimes wonder what a commission could do that would be 
helpful that a great association like your municipal association, made 
up of people who deal daily with these problems at the municipal leyve] 
and perhaps the State and county level as well, could not do, could 
not bring about, or could not suggest, as you meet at national conven- 
tions or meetings. 

Mr. Curnton. May I suggest this, Mr. Congressman; Mr. Dawson 
from Chicago is keenly aware as are most of the representatives 
from our large urban areas that in this Federal highway program the 
cties are in a position of having to deal directly through the States 
in their relationship with the Bureau of Public Roads. That is the 
nature of the whole organization. We have found, and I think I dare- 
say that it would be true in a number of our metropolitan areas that 
perhaps the relationship between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment in, we will say, one area of highways, for instance, does not 
always necessarily include a consideration of the problems of the 
urban area. 

For example, as to the planning or the impact or effect of highways 
on egress or ingress in the urban areas, and we are in a position of 
having to work through the States and feel sometimes that we don’t 
have that awareness that we feel is needed if we are to face up to 
our responsibility as mayors of cities where we have the bulk of our 
population. We feel that this Commission could help create a greater 
awareness. We are not trying to have other people solve our problems 
but would like to have other people aware of them. I have had a 
sense of the very thing you have mentioned. 

Mr. Brown. If I can sift what you have just said down to the essen- 
tials, that brings up another question. Are you suggesting that the 
creation of a commission of this type would jwpagt municipal officials 
to bypass the State government and go directly to the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Cuirnton. No. At least there should be an awareness on the 
part of the Federal Government who, for example, are disbursing 
funds on a 90-10 basis through the States. They should be aware 
of the total picture and we feel that this could create an awareness in 
that area. 

Mr. Brown. I am not at all convinced in my own mind, Mr. Mayor, 
that your association representing the municipalities has not been 
aware, or the members of it, that you have not informed the various 
committees of the Congress and the various agencies and departments 
of the Government as to city problems, their situation, and their needs. 
Tam sure we have had a great many visitations of mayors to Washing- 
ton, and that they have not been at all reluctant to express their views, 
and sometimes make demands. 

I am just wondering—and I like the Commission approach as I said 
the other day—but I am wondering what we can actually accomplish. 
Awareness of the problems is not enough. The solution of the prob- 
lems is the final end that we should all seek. 

Mr. Curntron. That is the thing we want. 

Mr. Brown. Do you envision this Commission as a coordinating 
body or an investigative body, or just what do you think the Cam- 
mission should do? 
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Mr. Curnton. I think essentially it would be a coordinating body 
in which there would be this awareness and understanding of the 
various things that the Federal Government is doing to affect our 

areas. 

Pore. Brown. Would you study Federal problems or local problems? 
Mr. Curnon. They are talking about the local problems on a metro- 
litan basis. That is the thing we are pointing toward. 

Mr. Brown. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Younger. “o 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Clinton, I think the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation a year ago or 2 years ago passed a resolution endorsing the 
idea of a Cabinet post on municipal affairs. Do they still have this 
same view ? 

Mr. Curnton. That is still the thinking. We realize and recognize 
realistically that that may be the second step or stage and might 
probably, and very likely, could be an outgrowth of this exposure and 
contact that could come through a commission and coordinating 
groups that we set upasafirst step. 

Mr. Youncer. In setting up a commission analy you set up a com- 
mission with the idea of doing something. In other words, there is 
an objective to the Commission, that they are to make a study leading 
up to something or to make a recommendation for something. 

If you set up a commission would they be empowered on a Federal 
basis to ascertain all the activities of the Federal Government pertain- 
ing to the urban areas with the idea of making a recommendation as 
to how they can best be coordinated to the advantage of the munici- 
palities. 

Mr. Curnton. The bill as it came to the Senate, and also its counter- 
part with Mrs. Granahan in the House, provides for 18 members to 
make a full study relating to the need and the problem in the metro- 
politan area and to investigate the capabilities of the different levels 
of government, to meet the needs, and we are going back to the same 
problem. Some of the needs are being met by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State, and the local governments, and on a coordinated basis 
we feel that this group would be in a position to accomplish, evaluate, 
investigate, and look into the manner in which these needs are being 
met or not being met on a metropolitan basis. 

Mr. Youncer. In your relationship with the Federal Government, 
aren’t you somewhat at a loss to know the various places in the Fed- 
eral Government you might go to deal with your local problems where 
there is already a Federal policy of assistance ? 

Mr. Ciinron. I am fortunate. We have, as I am sure is the case 
with your constituents—we have good Congressmen and get good 
liaison and assistance, but your point is well taken, however. It is 
rather cumbersome at this point and sometimes this hand doesn’t know 
what that hand is doing. That is what I think you are referring to. 

Mr. Youncer. We Congressmen find that out in trying to deal on 
behalf of our urban areas. I had an experience recently in connection 
with the Federal airport bill. The cities come to our committee, the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, but there is no clearing- 
house anywhere. There is no one in the Federal Government to 
represent the city viewpoint at all. We have the FAA, but they are 
representing solely the Federal viewpoint. 
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Mr. Cuinton. And it is this hiatus that seems to exist. 

Mr. Youncer. That is right. Such requests do not come through 
the State. It is directly from the municipalities to the Federal Goy- 
ernment and through congressional committees. 

In connection with this bill which we had before us, the Senate and 
House could not agree. That was a very important bill to a lot of 
our cities, as well as to our own Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. At our hearings we had the mayors of several cities before 
us pleading for some assistance and recognition of their particular 
problem. 

Mr. Curnton. I think the way it is contemplated, this Commission 
would be set up to have a due date set on the expiration of its respon- 
sibility. I think 6 months or some time in 1961 could well and con- 
ceivably point to and come up with some recommendations which 
would lead them to the creation of a Department of Urbiculture in the 
regular Cabinet. 

The Chinese have a proverb that a journey of a thousand miles starts 
with the first step. We think that the first step—and I am not mini- 
mizing the others—but we think the first step is to create this along 
the line contemplated and it can open up a whole avenue of correla- 
tion and coordination that has not existed; and for that reason we 
respectfully urge the Congress consideration of it. 

Mr. Youncer. Your association has not abandoned the idea of an 
ultimate goal ? 

Mr. Curnton. No. In fact, Mayor Dilworth will be testifying in 
that connection at some later date. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascext. I will give you a copy of H.R. 7465. Will you turn 
to page 2 dealing with the duties of the proposed Commission : 

The Commission shall study and investigate the problems of municipalities and 
metropolitan expansion, with special reference to the need, in terms of adequate 
governmental structures, to establish sound revenue policies as related to State 
and National revenue policies, and to determine the services which such govern- 
mental structures should provide, including but not limited to transportation. 

And at this point Mr. Carl Feiss, representing the American Insti- 
tute of Planners, has suggested adding the following words, “public 
works and public facilities.” 

And then the bill goes on— 
water supplies, housing, education, recreation, social services, industrial and 
residential development— 

And then Mr. Feiss has again suggested that the word “industrial” 
be stricken and the word “nonresidential” be substituted so that it 
would read, “nonresidential and residential development, land use,—” 

Do you agree with the word “industrial” there? 

Mr. Crinton. It would not be exclusive. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is right. After the word “development,” he 
suggested adding the words “redevelopment and renewal”; and then, 
of course, it goes on to include these other matters. Do you, for 
instance, feel that those are worthwhile additions ? 

Mr. Cuinton. Those are all part of this complex we are talking 
about—the needs and the adequacy of various strata of government 
to face up to the responsibility. I don’t see they are in conflict— 
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ublic works and public facilities, nonresidential. On the face of it 
don’t see that there would be any conflict. 

Mr. Fascexu. Do you agree more or less that the fundamental prob- 
lems are adequate governmental structures and revenue, as far as they 
relate to municipalities and urban expansion? These are the two 
basic problems. 

Mr. Curnron. Correct. 

Mr. Fasceii. Continuing on then with subsection (b) on page 3 
of this bill— 
the Commission shall further study existing and developing efforts to cope 
with the municipal and metropolitan problems through such devices as cooper- 
ative planning, consolidated city-county governments, federative structures, 
metropolitan governments, intergovernmental contracts or compacts, and any 
other means. 

Does that definition or those descriptive words cover what has 
been done in Seattle with functional coordination ? 

Mr. Cirnton. Ours is not to consolidate city and county; ours is 
a single consolidation. 

Mr. Fascett. Maybe we ought to add the words “functional con- 
solidation,” in there somewhere. 

Mr. Crinton. Maybe, without being provincial, originally the 
enabling act authorized six particular functions and they are not 
different from some of these that were referred to, and then con- 
sistent with that our group came up with a recommendation through 
the county commissioners that we have three functions—transporta- 
tion, areawide planning, and pollution—the unique feature being 
that the same public officials who are elected as the mayor of the 
city of Seattle or some of the cities in and around Seattle, depending 
upon population, would not abdicate their responsibility but would 
still serve upon what is known as a metropolitan council with the 
same people being elected. 

The people decided in our area that they could not quite sense or 
that there was not yet this awareness that metropolitan or areawide 
planning should be included. They dropped that and we took another 
run at it and limited the area and started with pollution. 

Believing as we do that within the machinery available to us, and 
also the act as passed by the people as the need occasioned and as 
people petition for it, there are procedures set up so that we can 
expand to the other two and in fact go to the six functions spelled 
out. 

In answer to your question, that would pretty well provide the 
method or the means through which these purposes could be carried 
out. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Fascety. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. There is a question running through my mind: Does 
the city of Seattle have any particular authority or jurisdiction that 
has not been conferred upon it by either the State constitution or 
the State legislature ? 

Mr. Cirnton. No, we have a charter. 

Mr. Brown. Well, that comes under State law, or under State 
constitutional provisions. 

Mr. Curnton. That is right. 
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Mr. Brown. That brings up another question in my mind as to just 
what the Federal Government might be able to do, in an affirmative 
way, to change any situation without the consent or action of your 
State, without a change in your State constitution, or the passage of 
State laws, except and unless the Constitution of the United States is 
amended to give the Federal Government authority. 

Mr. Curnton. Your point is well taken. 

Mr. Brown. That.is one of the big problems when you get the Fed- 
eral Government going into these places. I wanted to bring that out. 
It is something that has to be considered in connection with all this, 

Mr. Fasceru. Certainly, this observation is absolutely true. We 
recognize that municipal powers are derived from the State legislature. 

Mr. Brown. Or the constitution of the State. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is right, or the constitution of the State. Most 
county governments as they exist are archaic because they certainly 
are not given the power to provide metropolitan services where there 
is metropolitan expansion. 

Mr. Brown. I called your attention to what we tried to do in Ohio, 
setting up the metropolitan authorities. 

Mr. Fasceti. Yes, but you are off an a different track. Despite 
the pressure that has arisen at a local level and despite the associations 
like the American Municipal Association and the State counterparts, 
and the national associations, a problem still exists. A municipality 
goes out and maybe annexes these urban areas, whereas the county 
is trying to change the character of its government and there is a 
slight conflict as to which will emerge, whether it will be the munici- 
pality or the county government. 

Mr. Brown. The Supreme Court just decided, I think on Monday, 
the right of a municipality to annex property. 

Mr. Fasceiy. I don’t foe They would have a rough time in 
Florida, Supreme Court to the contrary. 

Mr. Brown. We have had difficulty getting you to follow the Su- 
preme Court decisions before. 

Mr. Fascety. What I am trying to arrive at here, mayor, is that 
despite all these factors which I understand, it would be extremely 
helpful in arirving at local solutions if you could get national 
emphasis, national awareness, bring additional pressure by informed 
public opinion, by informed sources of every kind whether it be on 
a State level or on the suburbanites who refuse to vote for these meas- 
ures which are for their own benefit, whatever the nature of the 
interest, and the awareness of the pressure might be—certainly this 
Commission would help to do that and therefore would directly assist 
you and others in trying to solve your problems at the local level. 

Mr. Curnton. I will incorporate that as part of my statement. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I have one final thing which I would like to state. It 
has been suggested again that the time of 18 months to submit a final 
report with an additional 6 months to wind up the affairs of the 
Commission is much too short. It has been recommended that a study 
of this nature, this comprehensive scale would require at least 3 years 
and it has been suggested that the final report not be required to be 
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submitted within 30 months with additional 6 months to wind up the 
affairs of he Commission. 

What is your thinking on it? 

Mr. Cuinton. We don’t want to make a career out of it. On the 
other hand, there is merit to what you say. I am personally unable to 
assess it other than that it is a tremendous problem and whether it is 
18 months or 30 months, I think there should be a due date because 
that has the effect of pointing toward something, whether it ends up 
the way Mr. Younger has suggested or is one of the building blocks 
for that, or just what, and whether it is 18 or 24 months or something 
later I wouldn’t be able to say. 

Mr. Brown. The Hoover Commissions made studies of the entire 

vernmental structure, and each had a life of only 2 years, although 
in one case it received an additional 1 month or 30 days to file its final 
report to get it printed. I don’t like to see these commissions run too 
long because they never get started if they have a long life. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Cuinton. Maybe you can accomplish it by something less than 
a30-month proposal. Maybe 2 years might give you a sufficient length 
of time to accomplish what is needed and still give the due date factor 
which I think is important. 

Mr. Brown. May I comment, Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of 
Mr. Fascell’s remarks that Mr. Fascell, while he has wandered away 
as far as political faith is concerned, he is one of the most able Mem- 
bers of Congress, so perhaps one of the reasons you have had problems 
in Seattle was that you were not wise enough to keep Mr. Fascell in 
Seattle. If you had kept him there you might be in a better position 
today. 

Mr. Curnton. The record will so show. 

Mr. Fascetyi. I am sure that the distinguished mayor is very capable 
and able to handle the affairs with what they have got. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but look what he might have done with your 
assistance. 

Chairman Dawson. Will you introduce the gentleman who is with 
you, Mayor? 

Mr. Curnton. This is Mr. Hugh Mields, the assistant director of the 
American Municipal Association. 

Chairman Dawson. Do you have any statement to make, Mr. 
Mields? 

Mr. Miexps. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think Mayor Clinton 
has dispatched himself very well. 

Mr. Henverson. Being familiar with the report of the Kestnbaum 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, do you feel that the 
results of that committee meet the problems that arise here and that 
there would be no duplication in another study, using the Kestnbaum 
material as background. 

Mr. Curnton. That is my feeling. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much. 

T understand we have a representative from Mayor Wagner. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF NEW YorxK 
CITY, AS READ BY BERNARD RUGGIERI, LEGISLATIVE REPRE. 
SENTATIVE OF THE MAYOR; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN J. Guy. 
THER, GENERAL COUNSEL, U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mr. Rueemri. Mr. Chairman, by name is Bernard Ruggieri, legisla. 
tive representative to Mayor Wagner. This is Mr. John Gunther 
general counsel to the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Mayor Wagner intended to appear personally, but developments in 
the hospital strike necessitated his being in New York this morning 
and he has asked me to deliver his statements before this subcommittee, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have before you 
today proposals to establish a Commission To Study the Problems of 
America’s Urban Centers and to create a permanent Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. While I strongly believe that the latter repre- 
sents a major goal in the preservation and growth of our urban com- 
munities, I believe it is important to address myself today to what 
appears to be the logical first step in seeking solutions to our urban 
problems; the establishment of a Federal Commission on Metropolitan 
Area Problems as proposed by Congresswoman Granahan in H.R. 
7376, and its Senate counterpart (S. 1431) introduced by Senator Clark 
of Pennsylvania. 

May I state at the outset that the establishment of this proposed 
Commission is clearly consistent with the programs and policies: of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and embraces the recommendations 
approved by the conference last September calling for a complete 
study and examination of the problems growing out of the Nation’s 
increasing urbanization. 

I am sure that this distinguished committee is very much aware of 
the statistical evidence which points to a steady progression of growth 
in our metropolitan centers. More than 60 percent of our Nation’s 
population now lives in the city, and we are told that some 300 million 
Americans will be living in metropolitan areas at the end of this cen- 
tury. If nothing else, our cities must become an area of increasing 
Federal concern as reservoirs of our most important natural resource— 
our people. But cities are more than crowds living in close proximity. 
They represent a complex of problems that go to the heart of our 
Nation’s social, economic, and political fiber and pose a challenge to 
all levels of government. 

I believe it is important to emphasize that Federal concern in study- 
ing urban problems should not stem from any desire to balance the 
“farm versus city” scales. The dividing line between rural and urban 
America has become increasingly blurred over the years. Today, with 
our exploding metropolitan areas, high speed transportation and com- 
munication, and an increasingly mobile population, it is difficult to 
distinguish who is the farmer and who is the urbanite. It is interest- 
ing to note, for example, that there are still more than 1,500 acres of 
farmland in New York City today, yielding several millions of dollars 
in produce annually. The interdependence of rural and urban econo- 
mies has woven a pattern that points up, if anything, that Federal 
attention to urban problems that will have a direct effect upon rural 
affairs as well. There is no question that in this day and age, what’s 
good for the city is good for the country. 
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In exploring the problems confronting our metropolitan areas to- 
day, I wish to dismiss any idea that a Federal commission study would 
be viewed as meddling in local government. As mayor of the city 
of New York, I have recognized very early that the problems of the 
metropolitan area are bigger than the sum of its parts. The network 
of roads, rail, and airlines, port facilities, and communications that 
reaches far beyond the metropolis is a source of grave metropolitan 

roblems which cannot be solved by the municipality—or in many 
instances by the joint action of regional State groupings. Regula- 
tions governing freight rates, interstate commerce, and air travel, 
for example, have significant impact upon a given metropolitan area. 
And yet, to date, we have little recourse to relate the needs of the 
area to the realities of Federal regulations. 

There is little doubt that the Federal Government has, during the 
ast several decades, turned increasing attention to our urban prob- 
ems. Housing, schools, roads, urban renewal, social welfare, and 
other metropolitan needs have all received Federal assistance in vari- 

ous forms from time to time. Each of these Federal programs, how- 
ever, has been an island unto itself, with a result that often aggravates 
the overall problem while attempting to solve the smaller ones. The 
vast problems of mass transportation are a glaring example of the 
need for a coordinated approach with Federal aid. We cannot ex- 

¢ to ever solve our urban transportation problems as long as Fed- 
eral, State, and city governments go about their merry way plan- 
ning facilities and passing regulations that overlap or leave dangerous 
gaps in the overall needs of the area. 

When we speak about transportation needs in the metropolitan 
areas, it is important—and perhaps vital—that we do not overlook 
the whole question of civil and national defense. Here again is an- 
other specialty program which has been permitted to find its own way 
into the metropolitan area without the benefit of planning guides or 
integration into the total pattern of the area. There is need, for 
example, for our Federal Government to take a good look at its many 
installations in urban areas to determine whether they are best serv- 
ing the interests of the area or the defense of our Nation. In New 
York City and other older urban areas where vacant land is at a pre- 
mium there are vast Federal landholdings, presumably for defense, 
which serve today only as landmarks. While we debate the inade- 
quacies of our DEW line and the obsolescence of supersonic missiles, 
we guard our metropolitan harbors with picturesque cannon and 
cannonballs located on choice land tracts that were once, but may no 
longer be, strategically located. 

In war or peace, however, the metropolitan problems are sobering 
and frightening. The impact or rapid population growth and change 
has had as devastating an effect in many cases as any superbomb. 
Since World War II, metropolitan areas in all sections of the Nation 
have been staggering under the weight of sudden immigrations from 
other sections and other territories. The transitional shock accompa- 
nying the change from a rural background to adjustment in urban 
areas has taxed the housing, welfare, and social service facilities of 
most of our great cities. Slums and substandard housing have in- 
creased faster than they can be replaced. Mature cities with little or 
no vacant land are confronted with the gargantuan task of renewal and 
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redevelopment, with all the complications of land assembly, con- 
demnation, and relocation. 7 

All this has implications and complications that transcend the 
jurisdiction of any one local government and fall logically within the 
purview of a Federal commission which can act to remedy problems 
in the context of regional needs. 

Just as housing and transportation cry out for coordination, go 
must we study our industrial patterns in metropolitan areas to de- 
termine whether Federal action is serving the best interests of indus- 
try in a region. Defense contracts, factory installations, freight 
rates, subsidies, and writeoffs are all-important aspects of govern- 
mental operations that have direct effects upon industry and employ- 
ment in any metropolitan area. . 

There is no question in my mind that the establishment of a Federal 
commission on metropolitan area problems, such as the one under con- 
sideration today, will go a long way toward developing sound ap- 
proaches in solving these vast problems of the metropolis. 

Needless to say, we cannot expect a Federal study commission to 
solve all our problems in 2 years. It is reasonable to hope that the 
problems can be identified and guidelines drawn to cope with them. 
At that point, both Congress and the Federal administration must 
stand ready to implement these recommendations with whatever leg- 
islative and administrative devices are called for to bring about perma- 
nent Federal recognition of the problems of our metropolitan areas, 

As I have pointed out earlier, Congress and the executive branch 
of the Federal Government have been stirred for some time by our 
urban dilemmas and have developed many effective programs to cope 
with them. The time has come, however, and hopefully through the 
efforts of this study commission, to begin to tie together all these 
various programs affecting our metropolitan areas and to coordinate 
them with the plans and needs of the local governments involved. 
The realization on the part of Federal Government that we must look 
at our urban problems as a whole is perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant and far-reaching decisions of our time. It is the kind of imagina- 
tive, constructive approach that insures the continued well-being of our 
Nation. 

It is important, however, to emphasize speed in bringing this pro- 
posal to fruition. The problems of our metropolitan areas are not 
going to stand still. Every day, the dynamics of our urban complex tie 
new knots in the strands we are seeking to untangle. It will require 
fast action, determination, and sound, cooperative planning to fulfill 
the accomplishments of the proposed commission. 

May I urge your prompt endorsement of this proposal, and may I 
pledge to you in adance the full cooperation of the member cities of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to ask the 
general counsel of the U.S. Conference of Mayors if there is avail- 
able any study by the mayors’ conference on these problems. 

Mr. Guntuer. The U.S. Conference has a committee on metropoli- 
tan area problems, but it has not published any study. Mostly we have 
been getting mayors, like the mayor of Milwaukee, the mayor of De- 
troit, the mayor of Miami, and the mayor of Seattle together to dis- 
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cuss some of these matters. To date they have not come up with a re- 

rt or document. They are going to meet again next month in Los 
Angeles. . 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you havea policy statement on that? 

Mr.Guntuer. Yes. I don’t have it here with me today. 

Mr. Fascety. Will you see that the committee gets it ¢ 

Mr. GuntTuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, could I ask that that be incorporated 
inthe record when it comes in ? 

Chairman Dawson. Yes. 

(The policy statement of the U.S. Conference of Mayors follows :) 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


Whereas the House Committee on Government Operations has after a 3-year 
evaluation of the conclusions and recommendations presented in the mid-1955 
report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations found that “in general 
the grant-in-aid is a useful method for harnessing cooperative governmental ef- 
fort in the accomplishment of national legislative purposes” and that “To a 
considerable extent the growth of Federal activities has taken place because 
the States, by constitutional and statutory means have restricted their own pow- 
ers and those of their subdivisions. In many States the populous urban centers 
have not been given adequate authority to enable them to solve pressing local 
problems. In addition, they are often denied fair representation in State legis- 
lative bodies.” 

Whereas a committee of State and Federal officials is presently considering 
which Federal grant-in-aid programs should be turned back to the States; and, 
local governmental representatives have not been invited to participate in these 
discussions. 

Whereas local governments need more, not less, Federal aid, because local gov- 
ernment revenues are limited by State restrictions on their taxing powers and by 
an inequitable collection and distribution of State revenues which favors non- 
urban areas. 

Whereas for the Federal Government to turn back to the States responsibility 
for aiding in the financing of local programs will in many instances result in the 
abandonment of the program. 

Whereas Federal grants-in-aid have stimulated and encouraged local action 
and have not led to Federal control of local affairs. 

Whereas the urban citizen is by State statutory or constitutional provisions in 
most instances foreclosed from equal representation in State legislatures, and 

Whereas the conference of mayors has over the last 15 years been in the fore- 
front of efforts to bring an end to urban underrepresentation in State elections 
and State legislative bodies : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, That— 

(1) the Committee on Government Operations be, and it is hereby, commended 
for its thorough and factual report on Federal-State-local relations. 

(2) the Congress be, and it is hereby, urged to strengthen existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs and to judge proposed new grant-in-aid programs on their 
merit, and 

(3) the administration be, and it is hereby, requested to invite the participa- 
tion of local officials responsible for municipal policy determination and execu- 
tion to all future discussions of Federal-State-local relations. 


METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Whereas well over 100 million Americans now live in cities and suburbs classi- 
fied as standard metropolitan areas, 

Whereas it is anticipated that the population of metropolitan areas will con- 
tinue to rise at an accelerating rate, 

Whereas in many heavily populated areas the metropolitan area spills over 
State boundaries to form vast metropolitan regions, 

Whereas these developments in growth have created pressing economic, social 
and political problems for city officials holding policy positions, and 

Whereas the U.S. conference of mayors is established to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and experiences on such problems : Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the U.S. conference of mayors, That a standing committee of th 
conference be established to consider ways in which the conference can and 
should assist in the exploration of solutions to metropolitan problems in th 
period immediately ahead, the committee to report its recommendations to the 
executive committee for consideration and presentation to the next ankhal 


conference. 

Mr. Fascetu. In its policy statement does the U.S. conference of 
mayors basically outline the fact that some of the fundamental prob- 
lems of adequate governmental structures deal with the difficulty of 
raising revenue for municipalities and urban areas. 

Mr. Guntuer. I think that is basically what we say. One of the 
problems of course is that the U.S. conference of mayors is made up 
of the 308 largest cities in the country and we have as members cities 
that believe very strongly, as Mayor High does down in Dade County 
in the Dade County plan. We have others like Mayor Clinton who 
just spoke who believes very strongly in the Seattle plan, and we 
have others who believe in the cooperation plan without any new gov- 
ernmental structures. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. The other day Congressman Fountain said that he had 
learned at a committee session from which he had just returned that 
there was a discussion concerning the establishment of an intergovern- 
mental commission. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes, Mayor Zeidler testified. 

Mr. Smrru. Do you find that proposal and this proposal to be 
overlapping or consistent or supplementary to one another ? 

Mr. Guntuer, That is a permanent advisory group of the Inter- 
ceovernmental Relations Commission. It would be dealing with prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations whether they be rural, National, 
State or local. It would be a way whereby the Federal, State, and 
local governments cooperate in civil defense, for example. In the 
proposal before this group we have a method to bring some concen- 
trated study to our metropolitan problems. The U.S. Conference of 
Mayors supports both the permanent Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and the metro study proposed here. 

Mr. Smirn. It would supplement their work. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes, they are not aimed at the same problem at all. 

Mr. Smrru. Thankyou. Thatisall I have, 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. I have looked at this from the Federal viewpoint 
rather than the metropolitan. My approach is the Federal approach, 
trying to coordinate the work that the Federal Government is now 
doing on behalf of the municipalities in aids and grants and acts of 
that kind, to the end that a municipality coming to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will know where to go. 

Do you find that in your legislative experience, when you have city 
problems you have difficulty in coming to the Federal Government and 
finding out what is done or being done or proposed to be done? 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes, and I think earlier when you said that we had 
to go to the committee with our airport problem, that. was because there 
was no place at the State or Federal level to turn to but the Congress. 
There is no agency downtown that really has the responsibility of look- 
ing after some of these urban problems. 
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There is no department in the Government familiar with the whole 
urban problem like the Agriculture Department is with the farmer’s 

roblems. 

: Mr. Younger. That is the idea that I had back of my approach and 
I believe that your figures are very modest when you said that 60 per- 
cent of our population is in urban territory. I think it is much nearer 
80 percent in the urban territory, not necessarily in incorporated cities 
but in an urban area adjacent to them. 

I think that the Federal Government has not coordinated its ac- 
tivities and paid the attention to the 80 percent of its population, its 
taxpaying constituents that it has to the balance. 

Mr. Rucerert. With reference to your question earlier, I represent 
the mayor in Albany 5 or 6 months of the year and it is a problem 
with these local communities, particularly the smaller communities 
of just not knowing where to go. They don’t know what aid they are 
entitled to. 

They established an office of local assistance in the State executive 
chambers this year and that will take effect in 2 or 3 months. One of 
the purposes, besides coordinating the function of the State govern- 
ment with the local municipalities was to provide a place where these 
local communities can go to find out just how the State government 
can help them solve their particular problem. 

Mr. Youncer. I think that is being done by Governor Brown in 
California this year. He has instituted a study looking to establishing 
one department in the State of California which deals solely with the 
urban affairs instead of having it scattered over a number of different 
departments in the State. 

r. Rueerert. The city of New York has a representative here on 
some matters but it is a terrible problem with the smaller communi- 
ties and towns and villages to know where to go and to know what 
assistance they can receive from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Guntuer. At the annual conference of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors we have some Federal Government agencies which have ex- 
hibits. The airport people have had exhibits. The Housing Agency, 
the stream pollution agency, and the Bureau of Public Roads, and it 
is really quite amazing how many mayors from even the very large 
cities go and sit down with one of the fellows from the agency who 
can answer their questions. They get quite a great deal of valuable 
information. 

There were 730 inquiries at the airport exhibit and I think there 
were 279 of them actually from mayors of the top 300 cities in popu- 
lation in this country who went to the airport exhibit and sat down 
with one of the Federal Government airport representatives who was 
there and discussed their problems. 

Mr. Youncer. Any individual farmer coming to Washington has 
only one place to go, which is the Department of Agriculture, and 
they can tell him any answer to a question he may ask. 

_Mr. Gunruer. The cities have to go to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and to the Department of Commerce and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and many more. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fascett. Has the U.S. Conference of Mayors had any type of 
coordinating meeting with the American Municipal Association, the 
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National Association of County Officials, the National Planning Aggo- 
ciation, and other national groups on related problems? 

Mr. Guntuer. We at the staff level often coordinate our activities, 

Mr. Fasceiy. But there has been no formalized action, to your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Guntuer. No. There are no regularized channels through 
which discussion between city, county, and State officials takes place, 
Other groups, except on a matter like civil defense, we might sit down 
and work out ultimately what records to keep in case of atomic attack, 
but on the general problem, no. 

Mr. Fasce.ti. Do you suppose the commission proposed here would 
be very helpful ? 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes; I think all the groups you mentioned are sup- 
porting the commission. 

Mr. Paseniex. That is all [ have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, gentlemen, 

Mr. Rueerert. Thank you. 

Mr. Guntuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. We have several statements which we will in- 
clude asa part of the record. 

(Prepared statements of Representative Harold C. Ostertag, of 
New York, and Hugh J. Addonizio, of New Jersey, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HarRotp C. OSTERTAG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS From 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, permit me to commend your committee on addressing itself 
to the important matter of metropolitan growth and urban development. This 
certainly ranks as one of the most important domestic problems facing our Na- 
tion and I am grateful for the opportunity to make a statement to the committee 
on this subject. 

Our country is experiencing unprecedented growth. There are 28 million 
more Americans today than there were 10 years ago; and in another 10 years 
our population is expected to exceed the 200 million mark. 

The American people are on the move as never before and they are reshap- 
ing our communities and cities as a result of these changes. In the last decade 
12 million people have moved to the suburbs. More than two-thirds of our 
people now live in the metropolitan areas and the proportion is increasing. 
A new word—megalopolis—has been introduced into our language to describe 
the tremendous concentration of metropolitan areas. 

With this rapid change and growth of our Nation, the many problems com- 
mon to all metropolitan areas are now exploding far beyond the traditional 
municipal, county, and even State boundaries and jurisdictions. These are 
the problems of transportation, water supply, water and air pollution, land use, 
and many other related matters. Right here in Washington the problem is 
very apparent. But. this is no isolated case; the pressures are nationwide. 

Without adequate handling of these mushrooming problems, we are inviting 
chaos. It is ridiculous for our communities and people to continue to be shoved 
and pushed, hampered, and penalized by these developments, when we should, 
instead, be guiding these forces along sane and sensible lines which will pre 
serve for us the natural blessings of our land. 

I regret to say that the opportunity to plan properly for this growth and 
expansion has already been lost in some places. There is no time to lose in 
devising an adequate program to provide for the intelligent growth of other 
areas. 

I believe that the responsibility for this planning and its implementation is 
primarily a task for the States and localities. But the Federal Government 
ean, and should, assist in this matter because the problem has assumed such 
great proportions and has outstripped present jurisdictions. The role of the 
Federal Government should be as a leader, guide, and coordinator. The Fed- 
eral Government should develop guidelines for the Solution of these prob 
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Jems at the State and local levels. But, the States and their communities must 
pe responsible for carrying out such programs. 

By my bill, H.R. 2416, I have proposed to do this by the creation of a Fed- 
eral Commission on Metropolitan Problems and Urban Development. More 
than 50 cooperative studies have been conducted by various combinations of lo- 
eal, county, and State governments in an effort to meet these problems. A Fed- 
eral Commission might well review the action taken to date, coordinate further 
study and planning, and recommend national policy and guidelines for meet- 
ing these problems. In this way, bold and coherent solutions could be de- 
vised to benefit all our metropolitan areas. 

As proposed, the Commission would be comprised of 25 outstanding members, 
15 appointed by the President and 5 each by the Senate and the House of 
Représentatives. Representation on the committee would include State and local 
governments, the public, the executive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government. 

This proposal has evoked nationwide interest and support from State govern- 
ments, homebuilders, planning associations, and public administrators. An 
Arden House conference also has recommended a similar approach to this 
problem. 

I hope that this bill will receive the earnest support and approval of the mem- 
pers of your committee. I am confident that a careful, comprehensive analysis 
of this kind, with recommendations based on findings, will yield necessary 
guidance and point the way to orderly, coherent growth, while preserving maxi- 
mum freedom and responsibility at the grassroots. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Hueu J. ADDONIZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your giving me this 
opportunity to present my views on the need for a Department of Urban Affairs 
for the coordination of national programs affecting local economic growth. My 
deep conviction as to the need for a Federal Department of Urban Affairs 
prompted me to introduce H.R. 4481 which is before you for consideration. 

Numerous scholars and civic and official community leaders have warned that 
in order to achieve the full economic growth of these, our United States, we 
must be concerned with the sources of energy—our urban areas—that I want to 
speak today. In recent years, it has become more and more apparent that the 
piecemeal approaches to the solution of our urban problems, leave much. to be 
desired. 

The new Department proposed in my bill, H.R. 4481, would coordinate the 
numerous activities of the Federal Government currently under the administra- 
tion of a number of bureaus and divisions in at least five of our major Federal 
departments. 

Results achieved can usually be equated with the quality of organizational 
structure, whether we be concerned with business, government, the family or any 
other type of organization. Because this is true, I have given considerable 
study to the question of what type of Federal departmental organization would 
best serve the public interest. I have concluded that the organizational pattern 
envisioned by H.R. 4481 will permit the achievement of our objective—the mod- 
ernization and updating of our urban settlements. 

I am more than convinced that our present agglomeration of Federal officials, 
bureaus, councils and committees concerned with separate aspects of urban 
affairs, does much to contribute to the confusion in objectives and accomplish- 
ments. This criticism is not directed at the bureaus and officials concerned 
with the individual programs. It is, instead, a criticism of the lack of an 
organizational structure which would make each program more productive. 
Such a structure could be attained through the passage of H.R. 4481. 

If you have ever served as a local governmental official, you have a fairly clear 
notion of the burden of dealing with several separate bureaus and branches 
in order to complete a program of action which necessarily involves solution 
of more than one specific problem. If you have not had this experience, let me 
give you an example of what some local officials encounter in planning community 
redevelopment. 

For brevity, let us assume that urban renewal is being considered for an area 
which borders on the outskirts of a small city. In addition to the clearance 
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of obsolete structures and general redevelopment of the land, consideration must 
be given to such items as expanded water and sewerage facilities and an anticj- 
pated expressway which is to connect with the surrounding area’s highway 
system. It would be necessary for the officials of this small city to contact the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Department of Health, Education, anq 
Welfare, and the Department of Commerce. The HHFA’s Urban Renewal Agq- 
ministration would be concerned with the whole urban renewal area; HHFA’s 
Community Facilities Administration might be involved in the water problem, 
along with the Public Health Service of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Bureau of Public Roads would be the official Federal office charged with the 
responsibility for assisting the city with its expressway plans. Thus, you can see 
that the planning and execution of one small redevelopment project necessitates 
contact with at least four separate Federal offices, each of which is bound by 
its own regulations and administrative procedures. 

Federal Government assistance—technical and financial—is programed in al] 
areas of housing, sewerage, and water resources and facilities; air pollution; 
highway and airport construction; general public works planning, defense activi- 
ties, and other vital areas concerned with urban living. Virtually every city, 
large and small, is faced with a multiplicity of problems needing solution. 

The objectives of my bill, H.R. 4481, can be summarized under three separate 
headings: 

One, to avoid the confusion and loss of time involved in securing assist- 
ance under the current programs by cordination of the several programs; 

Two, to make available to all interested communities, the results of re- 
search and actual experience which would serve as guides and point out the 
pitfalls, advantages, and disadvantages of different methods of approach; 

Three, to provide technical and consultative guidance in the solution 
of the whole gamut of urban growth and redevelopment problems, looking to 
a richer, freer, more dynamic future. 

There is one point which I wish to make crystal clear, and that is this—H.R. 
4481 does not propose that the burden of solution be shifted from the State 
and local government to the broader shoulders of Uncle Sam. H.R. 4481 proposes 
Federal action to assist in meeting the needs of cities and metropolitan areas 
through education, research, technical services, and other programs which may 
be prescribed by the Congress. 

It has been estimated that something in the neighborhood of $600 billion will 
be put into new construction for highways, factories, homes, schools and other 
facilities during the next 10 years. The very nature of our mode of living— 
we are predominantly an urban population—forecasts that most of this tremen- 
dous investment will be made in our established cities, for they are the spokes 
in our wheels of industrial progress. Will our cities be prepared? 

City planners and other Government officials have been deeply concerned 
with the quickening rate of obsolescence in most American cities. In fact, 
available evidence indicates that the rate of renewal is running a very distant 
second to the rate of obsolescence. This fact reveals the urgency for formula- 
tion of a well-conceived, long-range program of urban renewal as soon as it is 
humanly possible and economically feasible. In my opinion, now is the time 
for action. The problems of traffic congestion, the need for additional housing, 
the necessity for expanded services and facilities—these are not going to get 
better before they are worse. The rapid growth in population and the migration 
of both population and industry has produced problems which most cities 
are ill-prepared to meet. 

It is quite conceivable that if some of the areas of the country had made es- 
sential services and facilities available, along with adequate schools and rec- 
reational facilities, they might have been in a position to take advantage of 
more industrial opportunities and some industries might not have deserted 
to greener fields. Instead, they might find themselves surrounded by well- 
entrenched commercial and industrial enterprisese capable of contributing 
to the social and economic well-being of the city and its envisions. The prob- 
lem of dying central cities which have been losing business to the surrounding 
areas must also be solved. 

It is my hope that during this session the Congress will recognizez the im- 
portance of coordinated efforts toward the solution of our urban problems, 
through the establishment of a Department of Urban Affairs. The cities of 
our Nation are the centers of our economic structure. Virtually every metro 
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i ith the common problems of slum clearance, outmoded 
ne metia canenaie water and sewerage, shortages of decent wee 
> i > inoothe families and increased demands for all types of municipa 
tg nd facilities. Newer metropolitan areas are growing up in a hap- 
aang fe hion which cannot but result in future problems. The age 
or mea Department of Urban Affairs could do much to halt urban spraw 
roy eet deterioration. It is not only a national responsibility, but a na- 
I challenge to preserve our natural resources and the cultural and economic 
les —our cities—for the benefit of the generations to come. 


Thereupon, at 11:24 a.m., the hearing was recessed, at the call 
of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Dawson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Fascell, Granahan, Smith, and 
Brown. 

Also present: Elmer W. Henderson, counsel; Phineas Indritz, 
counsel; and Lawrence Redmond, clerk. 

Chairman Dawson. This morning we continue our hearings on 
bills to create a Department of Urban Affairs and bills to establish 
a Commission on Metrolopitan Problems. 

We have had as witnesses some of the mayors of our leading cities 
of the East, the West, the Middle West, and the South. We will 
continue this morning. Our first witness will be Mr. Searles. He is 
president of the National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. Mr. Searles is accompanied by Mr. Daniel H. Shear, 
who is assistant director. 

Mr. Searles ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL H. SHEAR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Searzes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much, sir. 

I have a brief statement which will present the position of our 
association, and then I would be very pleased to answer any ques- 
tions on our position or any of the works of the members of our as- 
sociation which you might feel are pertinent. 

I am the president of the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials. I am also Executive Director of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, and as such am the re- 
sponsible executive head of the Agency which is handling the rede- 
velopment in your own backyard between here and the waterfront. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you to 
present the recommendations of our association with respect to the 
pending bills to create a Department of Urban Affairs and a Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems. 

111 
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The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
is a private, nonprofit professional association founded in 1933. It 
consists of civic leaders and public officials interested in the improve- 
ment of public administrative practices in housing and urban re- 
newal and in the achievement of a healthful living environment for 
every American family. The members of our association are largely 
those who administer the low-rent public housing and urban renewal 
programs in communities throughout the United States. They are 
concerned with all the problems of planning, financing, building, and 
managing housing for low-income amilies, and with slum clearance, 
redevelopment, housing rehabilitation, neighborhood conservation, 
and the enforcement of minimum housing standards. 

We have a Journal of Housing which appears each month, and we 
are proud of it as being one of the top professional magazines in the 
public administration field, and I have the privilege of writing a 
small column in it as president, I was so impressed the last time 
I was here to hear the testimony of Mr. Fascell and Mrs. Granahan 
that I devoted my last column to the important subjects that you are 
taking up before this meeting. 

Chairman Dawson. Have you supplied them with copies? 

Mr. Seartes. No. It has just come out in the last day or so. It 
will be my pleasure to do so. 

Mr. Fascetu. I willtakeathousand. [Laughter] 

Mr. Srarzes. As you can see, our association has had to change its 
focus to some extent during the last 25 years of its existence. It began 
when the housing movement in cities and States and on the Federal 
level was just starting and then urban redevelopment came in as a 
new feature for making our cities better places to live, and more 
recently the scope has been even more broadened into a total city 
attack on slums and blight, and making our cities better places to live. 
So we have, shall we say, reorganized again to meet what we think is 
the challenge of today. But we still feel that we are not perhaps 
quite aware of all the things that are going on, and study is tre- 
mendously important to guide us and to guide everyone in this par- 
ticular field. 

The position of our association with respect to a Department of 
Urban Affairs is contained in the program resolution adopted at the 
last annual business meeting of NAHRO in San Francisco on Oc- 
tober 15, 1958. The program resolution states in part: 

Federal interest and responsibility in the total field of housing and commu- 
nity rebuilding requires representation and recognition at the highest level. This 
association has for several years advocated establishment of a Department of 
Housing and Community Development of Cabinet-rank level. We again urge 
that the Congress give this serious consideration. 

H. R. 781, H.R. 984, and H.R. 2423 and H.R. 4481 would create 
such a Cabinet-level department, although they differ in detail or in 
the name to be given to the department. We therefore favor the 
general principles embodied in those bills. 

H. R. 2416, H.R. 7282, and H.R. 7378 provide for the establishment 
of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. Although these bills 
differ in detail or in the number and composition of the members we 
are in favor of the principles embodied in those. We do not regard 
the proposals for creation of a study commission as inconsistent with 
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the proposals for a Cabinet-level department. The investigations and 
reports of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems should serve as 
a valuable basis for defining the nature and scope of a Cabinet-level 
department. 

We respectfully recommend, therefore, enactment by the Congress 
of a bill establishing a Commission on Metropolitan Problems to in- 
vestigate Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and 

roblems of metropolitan areas. 

In fact, we feel, as an association—and I feel tremendously strongly, 
personally—that many of us are devoted to what might be called a 
two-pronged crusade in this day. I had the good fortune of having 
a trip to Europe and I found the European cities are fighting the same 
kind of a two-pronged crusade. The first is to fight for world peace 
so we can live at all, and the second one is to make our cities, where 
more and more people are going, decent places to live and to work and 
to play. 

We further recommend, and this is our final recommendation, that 
at the appropriate time, following the report of the Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems, enactment of legislation creating a Cabinet- 
level department in the Federal Government to administer existing 
Federal housing and community development programs and to co- 
ordinate Federal policies and activities relating to metropolitan areas. 

That, sir, is our position. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Searles, your membership is made up of the in- 
dividuals of the associations or authorities ? 

Mr. Seartes. It is made up of both, sir. We have individual mem- 
berships consisting of officials on the Federal, State, and local levels, 
and of citizens who are actively engaged in housing associations or 
in some way in the housing field, and also we have agency member- 
ships for local authorities who receive consulting services and tech- 
nical bulletins on the management of projects and handling of urban 
renewal programs. So we have both kinds of membership. 

Mr. Fascett. How old is your organization ? 

Mr. Searies. Twenty-five years. It somewhat preceded Federal 
legislation on the subject, but consisted of members who were largely 
in municipal programs at that time. 

Mr. Fascetu. How long, to your knowledge, has your association 
seen the need for this type of legislation which you have recommended ? 

Mr. Seartes. Well, we testified for it in 1955 when the previous 
hearings were held, and I believe it was somewhat before that, about 
1953, we established a program study committee to take a long look 
at housing programs generally, and it was the consensus of this sort 
of brain trust within our association that this should be a long-range 
goal of all those of us who were in the housing movement. 

Mr. Fascetx. Are you personally familiar with any national study 
or national program which seeks to accomplish that which these pieces 
of legislation seek to do? That is, primarily with the study com- 
mission. 

Mr. Srartes. I don’t quite understand the question, sir. Any other 
than the bills that have been presented here? 

Mr. Fascetxu. Yes. In other words, has any group completed any 
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Mr. Seares. I see. I would say within recent years, to my know]l- 
edge, no. Of course, there have been numerous conferences which 
bring out problems. We hold many ourselves. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has held others; Ford Foundation has held others which 
have highlighted these problems. 

Mr. Fascew. Specialized, perhaps ? 

Mr. Searues. Specialized in transportation or some other phase of 
it, sometimes metropolitan planning, but there have been sessions that 
have lasted a week or male 2 or 3 "days, and they have brought the 
problems out, thrown a little light on them, but there has not been any 
continuing effort to do the kind of a job that you propose such a com- 
mission do. 

The two major efforts in our recent generation have been the work 
under Senator Taft in his Subcommittee on Housing and Rede ‘velop- 
ment during the war which led to the proposals of the W agner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill. On that, long hearings were held, and th: at was the 
beginning of the urban redevelopment program. 

Then President Eisenhower set up his study commission in 1953, 
which had hearings and resulted in the Housing Act of 1954, but since 
that time there has been no major 1 ‘eexamination of this present and 
emerging, rs apidly moving program at all, sir. 

Mr. Fasceix. ‘Then you are convinced that a study of real substance 
and value could come out of such a commission ? 

Mr. Seartes. I think it is vital. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, that is all I have. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Searles, I listened to your statement and also read 
it, and it is your proposal that instead of creating or establishing a 
Cabinet post on urban affairs, instead, you simply establish a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community Development of Cabinet rank; that 
is what you say ? 

Mr. Srartes. I am not sure I quite understand the question, sir, 

Mr. Brown. I will repeat it. Is it your thought and your under- 
standing—that is what I draw from your statement, both written and 
oral—that instead of having a department of Cabinet rank established 
to consider all urban affairs, that you would limit it to the establish- 
ment of a Department of Housing and Community Development of 
Cabinet-rank level ? 

Mr. Searzes. I see what you mean, sir; in other words, that the 
scope of the proposed ( ‘abinet Department will be limited to housing 
and community development, instead of urban affairs. 

Mr. Brown. That is what you say in plain English. Iam wonder- 
ing if that is what you think? That is your only interest. You are 
especially interested in this one problem of housing, and that is your 
duty, and that is what you are paid for, to promote redevelopment 
and public housing ? 

Mr. Searzes. And urban renewal. 

Mr. Brown. Urban renewal, redevelopment, that is the same ? 

Mr. Srartes. That is right. No, I believe that our view of the term 
“community development” is sufficiently broad so that we would feel 
that urban affairs—— 

Mr. Brown. There are a lot of other problems besides community 
development which come before the cities. The cities have other prob- 
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lems. For instance, they have school problems, they have tax prob- 
lems. I am not sure—perhaps I am wrong about it, perhaps this tax 
situation is a dev elopment, it continues to “dev elop from year to year, 
but I am just wondering if your whole approach here isn’t a limited 
one and demonstrates that your primary interest is only in public hous- 
ing and urban renewal or slum clearance, whatever you wish to call it. 

There has been previous testimony here that there were a great 
many other problems in connection w ith cities—transportation, water 

pply, sewerage, streets and highways, and dozens of other things, 

henith, hospital services—the problem that arises because contiguous 

communities have been incorporated right up against a city, how 
ou can solve that ? 

Of course, I brought up the thought for consideration by the com- 
mittee that most of the cities of this country receive whatever author- 
ities they may have from their State governments, legislative bodies, 
or their State constitution, and to make many of the changes that 
have been suggested would take constitutional amendments. Which, 
incidentally, we are trying to do in Ohio, to try to set up metropolitan 
areas because we realize the necessity of ‘eintiraci ‘ing these great metro- 
politan areas all in one overall government rather than having it 
divided up into 25 or 50 different small municipalities or suburban 
areas. 

I am just wondering if we haven’t got a situation here this morning 
where your special interest is housing and urban renewal? Some- 
body else will come in tomorrow and their special interest will be 
highways or sewage disposal or water supply. Now, the other ques- 
tion I have in my mind, sir 

Mr. Spartes. All right, sir; fine. 

Mr. Brown (continuing). Is whether you think we ought to trans- 
fer, if we create a Department of Urban Affairs, all these housing 
problems away from the established agencies that have been handling 
them for so many years and put them under a man who is interested 
only, perhaps, and has the responsibility of looking after only the 
problems of the urban areas. 

In other words, don’t the problems of housing and slum clearance, 
even, go much further than just the city areas? You know, there are 
just a few people that call themselves American that live in rural 
areas. You would be surprised, but there are some. 

I am just wondering how we can divide up and place into a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs a great many of these problems that are 
national in scope, as well as local. 

Mr. Seartes. Well, sir 

Mr. Brown. Have you thought that one out ? 

Mr. Seartes. I have thought a lot about it. I will put it this way: 
I would like to say our theory is perhaps you should walk before you 
run. That is why we are so pleased to have a study commission rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Brown. Your first recommendation, sir; is that you establish a 
Department of Housing and Community Development of Cabinet- 
rank level. ‘Then later on you come along and give an endorsement 
or your approval, more in your spoken testimony than in your written 
testimony. To the other proposal as the best approach, and that is 
to have a study commission to find out, first of all—as you just said a 
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moment ago—that we should crawl before we walk, or walk before we 
run—first of all just what the problems are and how we can best ap- 
proach the finding of solutions. 

Mr. Szartes. That is the position that I mean to end up with, sir, 
what you just said. In other words, let’s look into the situation. 

Mr. Brown. Then you really want to withdraw the rest of your 
statement about setting up 

Mr. Srartes. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you find out which horse you want to ride, and 
when you make up your mind, you let me know, Mr. Searles, because 
you can’t ride two on this matter. 

Mr. Seares. The last two paragraphs in my statement are certainly 
the final position of our association, and I want to also say that we 
take a very broad view of the term “community development” to indi- 
cate very much what you are talking about, of the Federal interest in 
urban affairs as contrasted to the Department of Agriculture. And 
this is a very generalized position that we have taken for a long time, 
and we would certainly agree with you that it needs much study. 

Mr. Brown. But you made the definite statement : 

The position of our association with respect to a Department of Urban Affairs 
is contained in the program resolution adopted at the last annual business meet- 


ing of NAHRO is San Francisco on October 15, 1958. The program resolution 
states in part— 





and that is the part I quoted to you. 

Mr. Srartes. Yes, sir; I have it right here. 

Mr. Brown. So officially, your association here is for the creation 
of this Department of Housing and Community Development of 
Cabinet-rank level. Then in your statement you do also recommend 
the enactment by Congress of a bill establishing the commission ? 

It seems to me that before we try to decide whether we ought to 
have a Department of Urban Affairs we ought to first of all, know 
whether it would be workable, whether it could contribute anything 
worth while to the solving of these problems, for before we start to 
solve the problems it is pretty good to know what they are, kind of 
put down in front of us to see what the problems we want to find the 
answers for may be. 

Mr. Seartes. We heartily endorse that position, sir, and agree with 
you very wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Brown. You see, there are problems besides housing. 

Mr. Seartes. We would agree with that. 

Mr. Brown. There are a great many people who don’t believe in 
public housing at all. They just don’t believe in it. They believe it 
is unfair, socialistic. A great many urban communities have voted 
it down, have refused to embark upon any of these public housin 
programs with considerable favoritism, to say the least. Many rura 
people in America feel it is absolutely unfair to expect them to pay 
taxes to furnish housing to individuals in cities whose incomes may be 
much higher than are those in the rural communities. That is an- 
other problem we will have to face, some day, and are facing in the 
Congress, consistently. But how can you divide the question of hous- 
ing for all the American people? How can you divide the question 
of transportation, of water supply, of sewage disposal? How can you 
divide them and put part of them in a department for urban affairs 
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and part of them in some other department? And how can you take 
them from every division of government and put them in there just, 
as far as the cities are concerned, to control the authority to handle 
these problems? 

So that is the reason why I just can’t see this idea of having a de- 
partment created before we know what we want to do with it. 

Mr. Seartes. It is true, sir, that cities are finding that there are 

cial urban programs that are bringing them back and forth to 
Washington, to State capitals, that they are concerned with locally, 
that we have a great resource that needs to be—— 

Mr. Brown. And very well organized. 

Mr. Seartes. Organized, right, sir. 

Mr. Brown. ‘kad they consist of very potent pressure groups, quite 
often. 

Mr. Seartes. Well, they have most of the people of the country. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I am not sosure. I saw the city of Los Angeles 
and the people there come in and demand this and that, and when 
the people had an opportunity to express themselves, they said no. 
So don’t be too certain about that, or that all the lobbyists who come 
to Washington always speak the minds of all the people they claim 
to represent. 

Mr. Seartes. No, I didn’t imply that. 

Mr. Brown. If we were to add up all the people that the lobbyists 
who come to seeing say they represent, we would have about 10 
billion people in the United States. [ Laughter. ] 

Yes, and that doesn’t include Texas. [Further laughter. ] 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. GranaHAN. I think my questions have been answered, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would like to go on the record and say I think it 
would be much more practical to start out with a commission to study 
these problems before a Cabinet post were definitely appointed by the 
President. I think it seems less expensive, more practical. How do 
you feel about that, Mr. Searles ? 

Mr. Szartes. I agree with it very much, Mrs. Granahan. That is 
why I am sure the association agrees with it. While I read the state- 
ment, I have indicated that we did not think our final position was 
inconsistent with it, and I think we will clarify it at our next meeting. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirx. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Indritz? 

Mr. Inprirz. Mr. Searles, you mentioned three of the bills dealing 
with the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
a you seen a fourth bill, introduced by Congressman Fascell, H.R. 

65 

Mr. Seartes. I got a summary that was prepared before I came 
here, when I was invited last time, and I heard Congressman Fascell 
discuss it, I believe, at the last meeting, and it was for the establish- 
ment of a commission generally with the scope of tax and financial 
matters, and we would applaud it. 
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Mr. Inprirz. You didn’t note in your statement that the bills for 
the establishment of the Commission on Metropolitan Problems dif- 
fer in form and contain different provisions concerning the duties of 
the proposed Commission. If you have had a chance to analyze the 
bills, would you indicate which of the variations in the duties of the 
Commission you would prefer? 

Mr. Searzes. I don’t think we would take a position on that, as far 
as we know now. The subjects are general. We would be glad to 
submit for the record our analysis of the scope of services, or the scope 
of assignments to these different commissions, and write you a letter 
about it. 

Mr. Inpaitz. We would like to have that letter. 

Mr. Searues. We would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Dawson. You are going to provide us with copies of the 
article that you wrote? 

Mr. Seartes. Delighted, sir. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAWSON. 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN DAwsoNn: During the course of my testimony on July 
21 before the Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations on the several bills to establish a Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems or a Department of Urban Affairs, I was 
requested to furnish an analysis of the scope of activities assigned to such a 
commission on metropolitan problems in the various bills. This analysis is set 
forth below. 

The duties of the Commission under H.R. 2416 (Mr. Ostertag) would fall 
into two categories: 

1. Planning and development aspects of metropolitan expansion. 
2. Intergovernmental mechanisms at the local and metropolitan area level 
for coping with metropolitan expansion. 

H.R. 2416 would not specifically charge. the Commission with investigating 
problems associated with the renewal of the central cities or cores of our metro- 
politan areas, nor with Federal and State policies related to metropolitan area 
problems. 

In this respect, H.R. 7465 (Mr. Fascell) is similar to H.R. 2416, except that 
it would require the Commission to deal with problems of municipalities, as 
well as with metropolitan expansion, and to consider the question of “sound 
revenue policies as related to State and national revenue policies.” 

H.R. 7282 (Mr. Bentley) and H.R. 7378 (Mrs. Granahan) are identical with 
respect to the scope of the work of the Commission. These bills would require 
that the Commission investigate Federal policies and programs related to metro- 
politan area problems and the relative capacities of various levels of govern- 
ment to deal with such problems. 

In summary, H.R. 2416 and H.R. 7465 are directed principally toward an 
assessment of metropolitan area problems and possible solutions through inter- 
governmental mechanisms, at the local and metropolitan levels; H.R. 7282 and 
H.R. 7378 are concerned principally with the present and future role of the 
Federal Government in dealing with metropolitan area problems. 

In our judgment, a Commission on Metropolitan Problems should concern 
itself with both aspects, since the planning, fiscal, and organizational needs of 
our metropolitan communities can only be fully studied in relation to policies, 
programs, and mechanisms at all levels of government. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN R. SEARLES, Jr., President. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN SEARLES, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


(From the June 1959 edition of Journal of Housing) 


I suppose that every president of NAHRO dreams, during the rosy period of 
his inauguration, of some accomplishments that the association may make dur- 
ing his term of office. My inauguration in San Francisco took place in a par- 
ticularly poor environment in which to be an eager beaver, because of the 
tremendous charm of this lovely coastal city and the hospitality of our hosts. 
However, at one time or another during that pleasant week in October, there 
were three big ambitions for the association that wandered across my conscious- 
ness and that I was sanguine enough to develop into kind of a mental platform, 
in the event that anybody were to ask me for one. Nobody did, which will make 
the accounting for my stewardship next October much easier. 


THREE-PLANK PLATFORM 


The three planks in my unwritten platform were: 

First, passage of an adequate housing bill, particularly since there was no 
legislation last year and because no major legislation has been enacted since 
1954. I could hardly have a platform without this plank. 

Second, reorganization of our association, in order (a) to permit greater par- 
ticipation by its members in our activities; (b) to make possible greater service 
to our whole membership by our secretariat; and (c) to finance our association 
in a sound manner without the series of deficits that have unfortunately been 
our lot in the immediate past. 

Third, the inauguration of a public, private, or semipublic study commission to 
take a long, friendly, but disinterested look at the urban problems of blight, 
decay, traffic, people, and houses that we have been trying to solve by our 
emerging and enlarging concept of urban renewal. Currently, this concept in- 
cludes programs related to housing, redevelopment, conservation, rehabilitation, 
planning * * * and a lot of other things, too. 

It would be my hope that such a study would result in a report that would be 
both critical and constructive and that might include proposals for both new 
forms of Federal assistance and the abandonment of old forms; recommenda- 
tions for new local organizational structure and new activities for States; and 
ideas for many other approaches that we have not yet considered (if we had 
considered them, of course, we wouldn’t have to have my proposed study com- 
mission). Perhaps after a study of 2 or 3 years, the commission would bundle 
together all of its recommendations in a single program of legislation and action 
on national, State, and local levels. Perhaps its work would correspond, in some 
way, with the great job Senator Taft’s subcommittee on housing and urban re- 
development did in the middle forties. 

I am optimistic enough to think that the first two objectives in this dreamy 
platform may possibly be reached, through no fault of mine, but due to some 
marvelously effective work by various members of your association during the 
last few months. 

HOPE FOR PLANK 3 


This week I even got a glimmer of hope that plank No. 3 had a chance. We 
were asked to testify as an association before the Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization of the Committee on Government Operations of 
the House of Representatives. This subcommittee was holding hearings on 
several bills, some of them proposing the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs and others, the creation of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
Similar hearings were held in 1955. I have absolutely no idea whether any of 
these bills have the slightly opportunity of passage in this current session of the 
Congress. 

In the short time allowed to prepare my testimony, Dan Shear and I (John 
Lange being on vacation) checked the proposed legislation and came to the con- 
clusion that support of practically all of the bills was in keeping with our pro- 
gram resolution adopted in San Francisco last October 15. At that time, our 
association went on record, as it had in previous years, in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Housing and Community development of Cabinet- 
rank level. With this guidance, we tried to prepare effective testimony. Basic- 
ally, we felt, and so testified, that the proposals for the creation of a study com- 
mission were not inconsistent with proposals for a Cabinet-level department. 
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So, on the theory that you walk before you run, we recommended the estab. 
lishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems to investigate Federal poli. 
cies and programs relating to the needs and problems of metropolitan areas ang 
we proposed that later, at an appropriate time following the report of the Com. 
mission, there should be enacted (in accordance with what we presume would 
be the Commission’s recommendation) legislation creating a Cabinet-level depart. 
ment of the Federal Government to administer existing housing and community 
development programs and to coordinate Federal activities relating to metro. 
politan areas. 

There are a number of different bills proposing such a Commission and a num. 
ber of different professional groups, such as the American Institute of Planners 
and the American Institute of Architects, that take the same position we do. Spo 
we feel that there may be a ray of hope that such a Commission may be estab- 
lished. Congresswoman Granahan of Pennsylvania, for example, and Senator 
Clark of Pennsylvania have introduced identical proposals in the House and 
Senate, respectively. The bills would establish an 18-member Commission to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, and the 
President of the United States. This Commission’s findings would be submitted 
to the President and the Congress on or before February 1, 1961. The Commis. 
sion could hold hearings, take testimony, and otherwise elicit the kind of informa. 
tion that would be necessary to prepare a white paper on how to go about treating 
the diseases of mid-20th century urbanism. 

On the other hand, Congressman Fascell of Florida, a most persuasive speaker 
on urban problems, proposed a Commission of 15 members. Its duties would be 
to investigate the problems of municipalities in metropolitan expansion, with 
special reference to sound revenue policies, cooperative planning, and consoli- 
dated city-county government. The members of Mr. Fascell’s Commission would 
receive a $50 per diem and the the Commission would be authorized to appoint 
a $15,000 a year executive director. Appropriately, Mr. Fascell is from Dade 
County (Miami) and is a supporter of that area’s exciting experiment with 
metropolitan government. 

Congressman Ostertag has introduced a similar bill providing for a Commis- 
sion of 25 members. And Congressman Bentley has proposed a Commission of 
24 members. 

There would seem to be little difficulty in consolidating these proposals into a 
single workable bill. 

It is interesting that none of the bills for a new Cabinet department would 
term the new agency a Department of Housing or Community Development, as 
NAHRO proposes. Congresswoman Griffiths has introduced a bill that would 
create a Department of Urban Affairs to assume the functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Congressmen Rains and Addonizio have introduced 
bills that would also create a Department of Urban Affairs but their bills do not 
mention HHFA at all. Congressman Younger of California has proposed the 
creation of a Department of Urbiculture to correspond with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

To me this activity in Congress is exciting and encouraging. I feel that it 
may not be too much to hope that the Congress will one day soon establish some 
sort of a commission to examine into the kinds of problems, to the solution of 
which we NAHRO’ites have long dedicated ourselves. 

; JOHN R, SEARLES, Jr. 

Mr. Srartes. And thank you very much, sir. 


Chairman Dawson. Our next witness was present at the last meet- 
ing, but did not testify, and we promised to call him first at this meet- 
ing. Mr. Don Larson. 

Mr. Larson is consultant for the Fairfax County Board of Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF DON LARSON, CONSULTANT, FAIRFAX COUNTY, 
VA., BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
have to correct you on the introduction. I have the only job like it in 
the United States, so you can be pardoned for getting it a little bit 
confused. I believe I am the only consultant to an urban county that 
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js working full time on the subject of governmental structure, and I 
am working for Fairfax County in an attempt to preserve this par- 
ticular urban county in a situation in which the law and the facts of 
lifemake it appear that it is going to be very difficult. 

Mr. Brown. What do you mean by “preserve” ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, it is about ready to break into municipal pieces. 
The same thing that has been happening over the rest of the United 

tates. 

’ Mr. Brown. You mean preserve it as an entity ? 

Mr. Larson. As one unit; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to assume that almost everything that 
can be said has been said in your hearings, so I am going to assume 
that I have been invited here to take this same material up from a 
different angle. I am going to—— 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Chairman, before we start, could we have him put 
ashort biographical sketch in the record at this point? 

Mr. Larson. I would be delighted, if I can make it very short. 

In a way, I speak as a hobbyist, one who has studied the urban gov- 
ernment field for about 21 years as a personal hobby, but also as a 
practitioner in a field that has very few practitioners. 

I think what Mr. Fascell wants me to summarize is the fact that I 
helped start the Miami-Dade County movement for metropolitan 
government. 

Mr. Brown. Aha! 

Mr. Larson. I was a member of the first Metropolitan Miami Muni- 
cipal Board, which has a strange set of initials, M.M.M.B., and I was 
on its executive committee. As a member of its executive committee, 
I helped educate the executive committee by taking it on a 10,000- 
mile tour of major metropolitan experiments in a 9-day period. And 
we visited Los Angeles, which has lots of problems, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Toronto, Baton Rouge, and Altlanta, to make an on-the- 
spot study with the officials there of what they had accomplished in 
their actions to date. 

I was appointed by the State legislature to serve on the first Miami 
Charter Commission, and served on its executive committee; headed 
the University of Miami Committee on Municipal Research, which 
was hired by the three-M board to supervise the study of Miami’s 
metropolitan problems, and after this experience finally joined the 
staff of public administration service to do some research in the 
metropolitan field. 

In that position I headed the study of the Sacramento metropoli- 
tan area, a year-long study, which to that point was the most expen- 
sive completely locally financed study made to date in the United 
States. I helped start the Cleveland transportation study, and then 
headed the Fairfax metropolitan study, which was completed a year 


I was then on my way to Alaska to help with the transition studies 
to statehood when I was called back by the Fairfax board and asked 
if I would live with this study for a year or more, and I believe this is 
the first time that a research person has been asked to come back and 
live with his own report. This is a very difficult experience, and I 
don’t recommend it as a steady diet for people who are interested in 
research. [ Laughter. | 
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Mr. Larson. Because every word that you have written comes back 
to sort of haunt you, as the days go on. 

To finish this brief account of background, I would like to point 
out that in this short period of 5 to 6 years of direct experience with 
metropolitan problems, I have encountered three entirely different 
metropolitan solutions. First, I worked with the Miami-Dade County 
approach, which is called the federation or Federal approach, on the 
Toronto model. In Sacramento, we were forced by the facts to come 
out with a proposal for complete city-county consolidation. In Fair- 
fax County we are trying to preserve the status quo, which is some- 
times the most difficult thing to do. 

So I have had experience with three entirely different approaches, 
I think the Fairfax County experience would 18 called an attempt to 
preserve an urban county form, rather than to be forced to go to city 
status, which is the only real protection we would have under Virginia 
law, as far as our territory is concerned. 

So what I would like to do very briefly is to summarize the metro- 
politan problem, as I see it, from that particular type of experience, 
and then try to very frankly assess what the Federal or national in- 
terest in this seems to me to be, and make this just as brief as I pos- 
sibly can. 

It seems to me that the metropolitan puzzle or problem is a com- 
bination of these things, and you have gone over all of them, I think. 
First, the rapid, spectacular urban population growth we are under- 
going. I heard at your last session three or four people mention 
the percentage of the people that are living in the 174 S.M.A.’s, or 
standard metropolitan areas, but the fact that is, I think, worthy 
of repetition constantly is the fact that over 95 percent of our popula- 
tion growth is now taking place in the standard metropolitan areas, 
this at a time when population dispersion is recognized as being fairly 
sensible, from various standpoints. 

The second feature is what we call urban sprawl, which is a very 
strange aspect of urban concentration. The name actually seems 
to be just the opposite, but the net result is still more people living, 
generally speaking, in less space; as mechanization of the farms and 
other factors in our national life tend to cause people to move to- 
gether. This gives us all kinds of special problems which you have 
discussed, the economic health of the central city, its political health, 
as people with a heavy stake in the city move to the suburbs, the fis- 
cal health of both the city and the suburbs, as each struggles with 
complications which seem to grow increasingly complex. 

Yet, if you tried to face this problem by real dispersion of popula- 
tion today you would find it uneconomic, unhandy, and in our per- 
petual optimism, really unnecessary. 

I took the trouble the other day to take the total land area of the 
United States and divided it by the number of families, and strangely 
enough it comes out that it would give almost every family in the 
United States almost exactly 40 acres. All you would have to do is 
to add the mule and have realized this great old political ambition for 
families in the United States. 

But what kind of a society would you have? You might have to 
drive 250 miles to get to school, for example, or 500 miles to get to 
work, and we don’t choose to live this way. So we rush to the city 
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and the suburbs, probably partly because we are gregarious, partly 
because our higher living standards seem easier to preserve if we 
have at least some other people to work with in supplying our ever- 
increasing wants. I think this is the reason why people who move 
even to the edges of the suburbs to escape city life and city taxes al- 
most immediately decide that they want excellent schools, first-class 

lice and fire protection, and most of the other attributes of city 
RVing. 

Another feature of the problem is the increase in the number of 
local units and the decrease in the size of these units at a time when 
problems are expanding in scope and size and complexity. 

The figures here can be very misleading, because the total number 
of units is decreasing in metropolitan areas, but this, as you know, is 
almost exclusively because of the cut in the number of schoo] districts. 
Actually, the 1957 Census of Governments points out that 15,658 local 
governments exist in 174 standard metropolitan areas. This includes 
3,422 municipalities, or an average of 20 for each metropolitan area, 
and four-fifths of all of the people in the standard metropolitan areas 
live in these 3,422 municipalities. 

This list grew, the list of municipalities, 170 in the past 5 years, 
and shows no tendency to diminish; plus 519 new special districts in 
that same period of time. 

To sum this up, the problem comes down to the failure to gear the 
size and strength of local government to the size and toughness of the 
problems local governments are now asked to solve. And if you take 
a list of the major problems, water, sanitation, storm drainage, trans- 
portation, any of them, planning, you instantly visualize problems that 
are growing larger in scope and intensity. 

To use planning as a quick example, the community that affects 
my life Ro at the local level, and the community that I, therefore, 
ought to have a right to help plan, is many times larger than the one 
that affected me 20, 40 or 50 years ago. The world doesn’t stop 
shrinking when it gets to the local governmental field, although some- 
times it appears that we think it does. 

For example, the county seats, as we all know, were fixed in the 
19th century in order to allow a person to get to the courthouse in 
leasy day’s travel. If we were to apply that to the shrunken world, 
our 3,047 counties could be served by one courthouse at Kansas City, 
or half a dozen courthouses sprinkled around the United States, if 
you went by air. If you decided to travel by land, as in the old days, 
we would probably need 20 counties in the United States, or 20 court- 
houses. Of course, this is a farfetched example. But the point I 
am getting at is the automobile, in itself, has increased my interest 
to at least 50 or 100 miles from my home. Slum clearance, which the 
previous witness talked about, to me is an important thing if it is 15, 
20, 25, 40 or 50 miles from my home. Air pollution is a factor in my 
life for a great distance around. My air can be polluted by misdeeds 
within 25 to 50 miles. Water pollution, all of these, what an area near 
me does in storm drainage can affect my life and can affect the value 
of my property. The community that counts for me is growing 
larger, the problems are growing larger, but smaller units of govern- 
ment are ineffectively hacking at pieces of the puzzle, producing high 
costs and untold frustration. 
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So I think the time has come to end our wishful thinking about a 
semiurban society, and the time to cope with the major problems of 
urban growth is 10 or 20 years ago. 

I am going to finish the last part of my testimony by relying on 
this book, but you will be glad to know that I am going to it without 
quoting a single word from it. This book is entitled “Metropolitan 
Surveys” and without even reading it, just glancing at the table of 
contents the book tells two very important stories. 

First, it tells the story of considerable local interest in metropolitan 
problems. There has ‘bed a lot of study and I can guarantee you 
that even a study is a hard thing to get started, in an ordinary metro- 
politan area. It tells of 112 general metropolitan surveys started 
since 1923, 79 of these in the 1948-57 decade. This has taken place 
in 28 of our States. It tells the story of increasing financial support 
for this type of study. Some studies are now approaching the half- 
million mark. Regional studies are getting more and more support. 
And I think Philadelphia has been discussing one that will run even- 
tually $1,800,000, partly with foundation and partly with local finan- 
cial support. 

The second story this book tells is a story of very little effective 
progress in solving the problem. Out of 112 surveys, only 4 major 
metropolitan reorganizations have taken place and one of those is in 
Canada. The ones, of course, are the Baton Rouge consolidation of 
1947, the Atlanta plan of improvement of 1951, the Toronto plan of 
1953, and the Miami-Dade County metropolitan experiment of 1957, 

Now, there are a number of partial improvements, mostly through 
functional consolidation. But this book tells the story of complete 
failure in well over 60 percent of the cases in which a community has 
tried to get at its problem and tried to do something about it. 

The question arises why this sorry record? And the answers are 
very numerous, but I think these are the major ones: First, the reme- 
dies are coming too late. After the breaking-up process has gone too 
far, that is. The worst example here I still believe is St. Louis with 
its 96 municipalities, and it is making heroic efforts right now, with 
the board of freeholders having finished its work, a $300,000 survey 
finished a year and a half ago, to do something about its problem. 
The other place, the place that I think is very interesting, the very 
progressive State of California, is that in Sacramento County we 
found 208 taxing units of government in one county, and the tax rate 
being pushed up to over $10 per $100 of assessed valuation with a tax 
assessment ratio of 20 percent which makes a true tax rate of over $2 
paid by the average person per $100 of assessed valuation. 

A second reason for this sorry record is that the same factors that 
caused the problem in the first place and held off study or action in 
time also make effective solutions almost impossible. 

This starts, of course, with the antiquated State constitutions your 
committee has heard about a number of times, the rural dominated 
legislatures which you have heard about many times and studied 
yourselves, and in yesterday’s press the story was carried that some 
writer decided about 26 of our States are now still in very bad shape 
as far as reapportionment is concerned. I would say that three- 
fourths of the States still carry more rural weight in their State leg- 
islatures than the population of the rural areas would warrant. 
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There are statutory roadblocks. An interesting example of this is 
California’s system of annexation in which an area has to go over 
four high hurdles before it can achieve annexation, or a major city can 
achieve annexation of an area. We have mentioned fragmented gov- 
ernments, we have mentioned entrenched interests and urban growth 
spilling over State lines. I think Mr. Brown mentioned that. We also 
have the entrenched incumbents with either limited vision or too 
much vision. At least some of them seem to sense what will happen 
to them in case real reform is accomplished. 

Now, the final question, Why should the National Government enter 
this field more actively? Very simply answered, I would say first be- 
cause it is obviously needed, and, second, to prevent continuous and 
continuing centralization. The question has been raised here what the 
National Government should be doing in the metropolitan field. To 
me, it should do three things: It should be a collector, a coordinator, 
and a stimulator. 

It should be a collector of data and experiences and make this avail- 
able to all urban areas. Existing private machinery is not doing this 
job adequately. Even the very valiant efforts of the National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems with the foundation support is not 
able to do this job adequately. 

Second, it ought to be a coordinator. This is the main reason I 
think your commission idea is extremely good, for this commission 
could think through the Federal responsibilities in this field, which 
has never been adequately done, assess Federal action to date in the 
field and to recommend courses of action for the future. 

And it needs to be a stimulator, because if we are about two decades 
behind in tackling urban problems, obviously some agency or some- 
body has to help push many of the urban areas into the latter part of 
the 20th century. 

Federal action, then, is vitally needed. I think it is needed, too, 
because a lot of people are getting almost completely concerned about 
national and international problems and are forgetting the impor- 
tance of local government in their lives. The lag in meeting urban 
problems is extremely costly. This has been proved a number of 
times. Many areas find it impossible to move because of straitjackets 
imposed by their constitutions and legislatures and this needs to be 
pointed out officially and at a high level. Just the fact would be im- 
portant, if a national commission were to say: “We need some con- 
stitutional revision along these lines.” 

And only by solving local problems at the local level can the 
centralization treadmill be slowed down. 

This is why I think the National Government ought to investigate 
this problem carefully, if only for its own protection. I think the 
National Government is on its way to proving almost every textbook 
in the United States wrong, because the textbook says that when the 
National Government enters a field it takes over control and begins 
to dominate. I think already in some of the fields, grants-in-aid 
fields particularly, the National Government is proving that it can 
stimulate, that it can move and it can encourage without domination. 
That is what I believe we need now in the metropolitan field. 

I don’t accept the theory that the National Government grasps for 
added powers and added functions. I think its increase in powers 
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has come partly through the changed facts of life, plus some default. 
ing by local States and governments. The best way to stop the de- 
faulters is to pump much needed realism into the governments of 
metropolitan areas. I believe the best way to start this is with 
eet or Government commission forced to think through the 

ational Government’s role in the metropolitan field, past, present 
and future. I believe a Department of Urban Affairs is definitely 
premature, and that one of the main functions of this commission 
should be to think through this aspect of the problem, too, possibly 
also checking on the nenaihah rearrangement of functions within exist. 
ing departments to make room for a Department of Urban Affairs, 
Here the most vulnerable department, of course, would be the Depart. 
ment of the Interior in a reshuffling process. 

It might be possible that by a seeing of some of the major fune- 
tions of departments a Department of Urban Affairs could be intro- 
duced into the departmental scheme without increasing the total 
number. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Larson, you have had tremendous experience with 
studies of thistype. How long do you think that a commission would 
take for a national study or should take? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is a little bit like asking how long should a 
metropolitan study take. It depends on how intensively you expect 
this group to work. I would say between a year and 2 years. 

Mr. Fascert, I am asking you to draw on your experience and 
determine offhand how intensive it should be, because some of the 
bills have suggested anywhere between 18 and 30 months. 

Mr. Larson. My belief would be about a year and a half to 2 
years, with interim reports as possible. 

Mr. Fasceti. And by that we assume that it would be possible to 
organize a commission properly ? 

r. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetz. And actually do the kind of job of substance about 
which that you have testified ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown? 

“ Mr. Brown. Yes, I would like to go off the record for a minute, if 
may. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Brown. Back on the record. 
Do you consider Fairfax County an urban area or do you consider 
it pent of urban Washington, the metropolitan area of Washington! 
r. Larson. It is both. 
Mr. Brown. Both at the same time, but you want to create it as4 
separate urban area? 
r. Larson. It is now. I think we can work better with you in 
metropolitan Washington as 1 piece rather than 10 to 20 pieces. 
Mr. Brown. In other words, the Washington Board of Trade down 
here insists that Arlington County and Fairfax County, and Mont- 
gomery County and Prince Georges County, and so forth and so on 
are all a part of metropolitan Washington. And in all the material 
they send out they include it. 
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Mr. Larson. Yes, we are part of your SMA. 

Mr. Brown. Then if we create one of these agencies should we set 
up Washington as the urban authority and just bring Fairfax County 
jn and make an integral part of Washington or should we arrange it 
so that Fairfax County can take over Washington ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I don’t think those are the only two alternatives. 
I think there is a very good alternative in between. 

Mr. Brown. Are we going to have the same situation in connection 
with urban areas then that you now have in many of these metropoli- 
tan areas where you have community up against community? For 
instance, I am thinking of Cincinnati, Ohio, where we have Cincin- 
nati nes Norwood, a city of 80,000 or 90,000, maybe 100,000 

ple now, and Cincinnati surrounds it completely any more. And 
just wondering who is going to annex who. 

Mr. Larson. I think you have got a good point here. This is an- 
other thing this book proves. finally learned that you have to 
take up each of these areas on its own. You can’t come along with a 
solution or two or three and go around applying them as they used to 
do 30, 40 years ago with a suitcase full of solutions. 

Mr. Brown. How can a department head, a Cabinet member, if we 
should establish as some of theie bills provide a Cabinet official, how 
ean he set standards for every community in the country and change 
back and forth? How can you have a national policy if you are going 
to take up every situation, have a different rule, different policy for 
it? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t think you could set a national policy. I don’t 
think that would be the function of this department. 

Mr. Brown. Then how can a commission, if it is established as has 
been proposed, come up with a suggested solution to them as far as 

licy is concerned, as to how we should deal with the matter? Isn’t 
it a matter that every area has to work out under State law and State 
constitutions as well as Federal law, perhaps? 

Mr. Larson. Well, one of our problems is the State law, it won’t 
change, and I dont’ think—— 

Mr. Brown. Isn’t that a local problem that we can’t deal with? Can 
we say to the State of Virginia: Now, you are going to have to abolish 
Fairfax County or—— 

Mr. Larson. No, I don’t think this—— 

Mr. Brown. Or vice versa. 

Mr. Larson. The Commission wouldn’t have this power. 

Mr. Brown. I know we don’t. But I get back to this thought and 
theory that you heard me express before, that after all there isn’t an 
urban area, there isn’t a city, there isn’t a county, in the country, a 
political subdivision, that doesn’t derive its power and authority and 
its status from either the legislative provisions of the State or the 
State constitution. 

Mr. Larson. Right. 

Mr. Brown. And therefore, doesn’t the solution to the problem 
necessarily have to start right at home? 

‘ Mr. Larson. It has started at home and there has been an awful lot 
one. 

Mr. Brown. We tried it in the State of Ohio, but I mean you have 
to move through your State authorities rather than through your 
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waderal authorities to accomplish that which you want to do, don’t 
‘you? 

Mr. Larson. And this will be a factor in deciding how much the 
Federal Government will have to do. But the fact is the job hasn+ 
been done. 

' Mr. Brown. Do you think it ever can be done? 

Mr. Larson. I think we can do a lot more on it than we have done, 

Mr. Brown. We can always do more and better than we have, that 
is what we strive for, perfection, but has man ever reached it yet? 

Mr. Larson. No, and I don’t suppose we will ever see that day. But 
that is why in my own mind I see this Commission as a stimulator 
and a coordinator of action, rather than a director of action. 

Mr. Brown. Then you are not interested primarily in promoting 
the idea that we ought to have a new Cabinet office ? 

Mr. Larson. No, I think it should be studied but right now I be- 
lieve it is premature. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, this committee has two different types 
of proposals before it ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Brown. One is that we establish a Cabinet post on urban affairs 
or urban culture or whatever they call it, and the other question we 
have before us is whether or not there should be a Federal commision, 
in an attempt to study this problem, at least coordinate the thought 
of these different areas and so on and so on. Of course, if you in 
your wide travels—and you have had considerable experience and 
you present your matters very, very well—haven’t you found that 
what would be suitable to one city—I think you said this, in fact—is 
not suitable at all for another. 

Mr. Larson. Right. 

Mr. Brown. Haven’t you found directly opposite views? This 
country isa pretty big country. 

Mr. Larson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you find different. views in different communi- 
ties, different cities, entirely different problems, and you find problems 
that to solve might require constitutional action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Larson. Right. 

Mr. Brown. For instance, we have a situation in Cincinnati where 
the bridges connect and cross on the Ohio River into Kentucky and 
we have large cities over there. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And they, in turn, are divided between themselves, 
although you can’t tell when you go from one city to another. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. The metropolitan area of Cincinnati, of course, is much 
larger than Cincinnati, itself. Covington, across the river at the end 
of the bridge, is what, 100,000, 150,000 people? Newport, 75,000 or 
100,000 people. Ludlow and Fort Thomas and Erlanger and all those 
areas are also over there. Now, there is nothing that the Ohio people 
can do. Cincinnati couldn’t possibly annex Covington, in another 
State. Yet they have the same problems. The Ohio Legislature or 
the people of Ohio, without a constitutional amendment couldn’t say 
“We will take in Kentucky.” 
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Mr. Larson. Right. 

Mr. Brown. “A portion of it, we will take in these cities in Ken- 
tucky in a metropolitan area.” So — might be faced up with the 
requirement that you also go to the American people and have a con- 
stitutional amendment adopted that would give the Federal Govern- 
ment authority to permit these things, the privilege of permitting them 
tobedone. Ofcourse, that is long drawn out 

Mr. Larson. I think you are making a good, strong case for this 
Commission. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brown. Well, I have had the idea, completely, that the answer 
is not the establishment of a new Cabinet post, and I have said here 
time after time that before we start to move we ought to find out what 
the problem is, and I have said before that if we are to approach it at 
all, that we ought to approach it from the study angle by some group 
or commission, to find out that there are more problems confronting 
these municipalities than simply whether they are going to have a 
public housing unit or a slum clearance program. 

Mr. Larson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brown. Yet, so many people who come to Washington are 
interested in only one angle, one portion of this whole problem. That 
is all their thought is, that is what they are designated to do. These 
different problems deal with so many different Government agencies, 
or Government agencies deal with those problems, if you want to put 
it in reverse, that it is a difficult situation confronting them. I just 
do not believe; I am not convinced that the establishment of a Cabinet 
post is the answer at all. 

Mr. Larson. Not at this present time. 

Mr. Brown. I doubt if it ever will be. I doubt that any commission 
will find that you can divide up these different activities between the 
urban areas and the others. That is, I mean like public health and— 
for you brought up a very good point yourself—water pollution. It 
spreads out further than the urban areas. It goes much further away. 
Los Angeles brings its water 1,300, 1,500 miles, and so does San Diego. 
So I doubt if that is the answer. It is just a question now as to 
whether or not this Commission can serve a worthy purpose. I ap- 
preciate very much what you have said. But I do want to get those 
school kids back in perspective if you will let me get them back. 

Mr. Larson. I accept that correction. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. Granawan. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrrxn. No questions. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Larson. You have 
given us a very, very fine statement. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you for the opportunity to make the statement. 

Chairman Dawson. The next witness will be Mayor Dilworth. 
Mrs. Granahan will introduce the distinguished visitor. 

Will you have a seat over on this side, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Mayor, I want to apoligize for. taking your time. 
I didn’t know you were here. 

Mayor Dinworru. No, sir; it was very interesting. 

Mrs. GranaHan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of 
affording me the opportunity to introduce Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
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of Philadelphia, who is also my mayor, as you know. He is not only 
interested in Philadelphia’s problems, but I know he has been ve 
vocal about it and has spoken in most of the large cities of the United 
States. So therefore he is not only known in Philadelphia, but I 
might say all over the country, and I think we are privileged this 
morning to have him with us. Mayor Dilworth. 

Mr. Brown. Before you begin, I think we should tell the mayor, so 
he understands it perfectly, that Philadelphia has a very able Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States in the person of Mrs. 
Granahan here. She has done a good job. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mayor Dmworrn. If you weren’t married, sir, she is the most at- 
tractive widow in the United States. 

Mr. Brown. I know some of the Members of Congress have dis- 
cussed that. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Dawson. Mayor Dilworth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF PHILA. 
DELPHIA, PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY PATRICK H. McLAUGHLIN, 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mayor Di.worrn. Thank you. We have filed a statement here on 
behalf of the American Municipal Association, on whose executive 
committee I serve, and also on behalf of the U.S. conference of 
mayors, of which I am the vice president. I hope—I will try to keep 
this brief and informal. And I hope there won’t be too much repeti- 
tion. 

Mr. Larson’s presentation was certainly a splendid one. But I 
just don’t think that we can reiterate too much the position in which 
the cities find themselves today—or their problems. Not that many 
of those problems aren’t the fault of the cities. I don’t think any- 
body can deny the fact that from the eighties rightup to the depres- 
sion the government of most big cities was both inept and corrupt, 
and that the business interests that worked in the big cities largely 
exploited them and took very little interest in them. But I would 
say that from the very early thirties down to date the cities have 
done everything they could within their power to solve their prob- 
lems, and that today the cities are straining all of their resources. 
I think that is true of every large city, and I have just come back 
from the U.S. conference of mayors in Angeles; all of those cities 
were straining all of their resources to try and solve these problems. 
Now, how important are these problems to the United States? 

I think it is literally true that today we are an urban civilization. 
We hate to face it. I know that the White House hates to face it. 
It likes to think of the United States maybe the way it was in 1895, 
when the President was growing up on a Kansas farm. It isn’t that 
way any more and it is never going to be that way again. Maybe 
it isn’t for the best that it is, but everything has forced that. 

The machine age has forced it; Federal Government policies them- 
selves have forced it, and have done what? Despite the efforts of the 
national planners and despite the efforts of many of the do-gooders, 
sincere ones, to say we must decentralize our civilization, we must 
scatter out, get back to essentials, get back to the land, get back to 
the farms; the people have refused to do it. 
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As Mr. Larson said—and this can’t be repeated too often—there 
has been about a 15-million increase in our population in the last 12 
year since World War II and 95 percent of it has settled in what 
you would call, roughly, the cities. As I say, the things that have 
forced that are the very machine age and mechanical age in which 
we live, which make it inevitable. The policies of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, of both parties, which have inevitably, despite small business 
and small farms, and all those things, their efforts have inevitably 
resulted in things getting bigger and bigger, corporations getti 
bigger, unions getting bigger, and farms getting bigger. The result 
is that, through the very Federal policies, plus the policies on inte- 
gration—which are certainly, in my opinion, 100 percent correct— 
people are being driven into the urban areas and will continue to 

0 into those urban areas, so that by 1980 the estimate is—not ours 
at the Federal Government’s own estimates—that by 1980 about 80 
percent of our people will be living in what you can roughly describe 
as the cities. Even today we have two-thirds of our people living 
there, where today in the so-called cities we are producing at least 
75 percent of the annual income. We are paying a very dispropor- 
tionate share of the taxes, and I haven’t any doubt that we will have 
to continue going on doing that. But one of the things that we keep 
urging from the practical point of view is that if the gentlemen from 
all over the Nation want to continue to milk the cities dry taxwise 
they are at least going to have to feed them a little bit better than 
they have been feeding them to date. Forty years ago the Federal 
Government only took 25 percent of our tax dollar and left the other 
75 cents to the cities and the States. 

Again, I am not critical of the Federal Government; I think it was 
inevitable. They had to do it, because of the machine age, because of 
defense, because of the cold war. But today, as you know, the States 
and the cities are left less than 25 cents of a tax dollar and the States 
take about 15 cents of that. So that here this great area, which is pro- 
ducing 75 percent of our income, at least, where the people are going 
to continue to concentrate more and more, the people in those areas 
only have about 10 cents of their tax dollar that can be used, really, 
to solve their particular problems. 

Now, how important is that? I, myself, come from a pioneer famil 
of Scotch-Irish, who settled in western Pennsylvania. There has al- 
ways been an utter contempt for the cities and the people of the cities 
by the rugged individual out in the plains—the plainsman, and the 
farmers who succeeded them. But today the cities are literally the 
frontier of our civilization. You can’t get away from it. That is 
where democracy is going to be fought, and that is where the cold war 
is going to be essentially fought out. It is going to be fought out in 
the ideals—whether communism can move into the big cities—fought 
out in manufacturing; it is going to be fought out in defense, all the 
way down the line. 

ne of the reasons not enough boys—and I have served in the 
rine Corps in both wars, in the active service of the Marine Cor 
one of the reasons that our boys are flunking in large numbers in their 
military tests is not enough attention has been given to the cities and 
the problems that they have got to meet along these lines. 
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In other words, the real test of our whole civilization, I think, is 
oing to be: In the next 50 years can we produce good Americans in 
the cities? If we can’t, we are in an awful lot of trouble, and we are 
going to be in an awful lot of trouble, because by 1980, as I say, 80 
percent of our people are going to be living in what you can roughly 
describe as cities. 

That is what you are really faced with. As Mr. Larson pointed 
out, and as Mr. Brown himself has pointed out, the present patchwork 
is perfectly ridiculous. It can only lead to further weakening of our 
whole structure, our whole national structure. 

You take in our own city—and as Mr. Larson pointed out, and Mr, 
Brown very ably pointed out, there are no two situations exactly the 
same. There is no question about that. The old cities on our eastern 
seaboard have very different problems, in a certain sense, than your 
cities have on the west coast. Yet, fundamentally, the problems are 
the same. Can we produce good Americans in the big cities? To do 
that we have to decently house them, decently educate them, bring them 
up in the kind of surroundings where you can raise decent famiiles, 
It can be done. We have lived all our lives in a big city, and raised 
eight children there, and it worked out well. But it takes a lot of time 
and alot of thought. If we hadn’t had some income of our own, I don’t 
know that it could have been done. But we have to find the solution 
to doing that if our civilization, in my opinion, is going to survive in 
this tremendous cold war in which we are engaged at the present 
time. . 

The cities, themselves, certainly don’t have the means to do it all 
themselves, because the great problem—of course, I am speaking now 
of an older city—but what is happening in our older eastern cities? 
Your people, as they acquire some money and as they begin to raise 
families, they want to get away from the unpleasantness of an old 
city at the present moment, and very frankly, they want to get away 
from the problems of race and all those problems. Out they go to the 
suburbs. But they expect the center city to continue—and if we are 
to have a healthy urban civilization, the center city has got to be 
clean, it has got to be law abiding, it has got to provide the hotels, the 
fine shopping, it has to provide the culture, it has got to provide the 
entertainment, it has even got to provide the ball teams—your suburbs 
can’t possibly do that—if we are going to have the kind of urban 
civilization in which we can all exist. Our suburbs expect us to do 
that, but don’t want to pay any part of the cost of doing it. I am 
speaking primarily of your older eastern cities, and their suburbs. 
These people want to go home at night, want to forget all the problems 
of the big city. 

They would like to see the population of the big city confined to 
the minority groups, to the low-income groups, nonwhite groups, yet 
they want to see those cities spotlessly clean. If there is a fire, they 
want to see a big shiny fire engine put it out. They want to see big, 
fine policemen all over the place, maintaining perfect order, they want 
an opera house, modern ball park, they want the finest roads, finest 
commutation system, and all of that. You have that hodgepodge 
of a system which can’t go on forever because it is going to collapse, 
because the health of those suburbs depends primarily on the health 
of the Center City, unless there is some working out of that problem 
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and, in my opinion it can never be done by the States, because in the 
first place, the States are very rurally dominated, as we know. But 
there is an even more important problem than that, in my opinion, and 
that is this: the competition between the States. 

Take our own State of Pennsylvania. We are fundamentally an 
industrial State. If we undertake a large sociological program, it 
will almost inevitably mean we have to up business taxes. Then Ohio, 
New Jersey 

Mr. Brown. We have already upped ourselves, so you are ahead of 
us now. 

Mayor Ditworrn. New York, all give us a good clobbering. So 
that you are never going to be able to get the States to assume this 
burden under the constitutional system under which we live, no matter 
if you have the most liberal State legislature. Both Kathryn Grana- 
han and I had that experience in the late thirties, when we had one of 
our rare Democratic administrations. We went delightedly into a 
New Deal program to wallop business and we had fun doing it. But we 
woke up with very little business in the State. 

Mr. Brown. They will learn, Mr. Dilworth, they will learn. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mayor Ditwortu. We suddenly realized that at the State level that 
doesn’t work. So you cannot get the States to do this job. In addi- 
tion to which, one of the things Mr. Brown brought out himself, I 
think, in the long run, some of these metropolitan areas are going 
to have to be given the consent of the Federal Government to con- 
solidate across State lines and to have one metropolitan government, 
even though it goes across State lines. 

That probably will be the best solution for most of these metro- 

litan areas, ion not necessarily so. In the old days, when I 
frst started doing work for any of the cities as a lawyer, it was 
unthinkable that you could go directly to the Federal Government 
asacity. You had to go through your State. Yet the Federal Goy- 
ernment saw how impractical that is in urban development and in 
your housing and those things. Today the cities can come direct to 
the Federal Government. I think that the Federal Government is 

oing to have to make a complete survey of this entire system and 
vam out pretty much on this basis: What have we got to do to make 
our urban civilization work, and what have we got to do to be able 
to still have some dreams of our urban civilization ? 

Our legislatures, including the Congress, by and large, continue to 
be dominated by urban groups, and we accept that—we realize that is 
going to continue for at least the next 100 years, probably—but, at the 
same time, at least go far enough to give these urban areas and our 
cities the kind of help they need to make our whole civilization work. 

Now, I think that is a very general statement, but I really think 
that that is what our whole problem boils down to today; and unless 
we wake up to it, unless we are willing to wake up to the fact that 
today our pioneers are in the cities and no longer on the plains, that 
we are going to be in for terrible trouble and terrible headaches. 


ge Dawson. Is all that in your written statement? [Laugh- 
ter. 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I though Mr. Larson was the fastest 
talker that we had before this committee on this phase, but I—he 
just takes second place. 


May I ask you one question, facetiously? Did you ever sell real] 
estate in Florida? [Laughter. | 


Somebody has taken Ohioans for a lot of money down in Florida, 
It must have been a fellow like you or Larson. 

Mayor Diiwortu. I did in the year 1924. 

Mr. Brown. I knew it; I knew it. 

Mayor Ditwortu. I am the only Florida real-estate salesman who 
never sold a piece of real estate. I just didn’t believe in it. 

Mr. Brown. That was just before that boom blew up in 1926. 

Chairman Dawson. I think we have heard a great American speak 
on a great American problem. That is why I asked was all that in 
his statement, because certainly his remarks came from the heart. He 
said some things there that I wish we could have had an audience of 
thousands to hear. But, however, I am not going to ask a question, 
You will proceed with your statement. 

You are going to file your written statement with us? 

Mayor Ditwortu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Dawson. And we have the other also on the record. 

(The written statement of Mayor Dilworth is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. RicHARDSON DILWoRTH, Mayor OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,, ox 
BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you on the measures introduced 
by Congressman Rains to establish a Department of Urban Affairs and a bill 
introduced by your fellow committee member, our Congresswoman from Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Granahan, to set up a Metropolitan Study Commission. 

Both of these measures are endorsed by the American Municipal Associatio 
on whose executive committee I serve. 

Regarding the Department of Urban Affairs, I should like to read you the 
statement contained in the National Municipal Policy of the American Municipal 
Association, adopted at its last convention in Boston in December of 1958. I had 
the honor of proposing this statement, which was adopted unanimously by the 
association. 

“Rural areas have been so successful in focusing national attention on the 
farm problem that our Government today spends more money annually on po- 
tatoes than it does on urban renewal of the great metropolitan areas in which 
more than 70 percent of our people live. 

“Unless the ‘city problem’ is raised to the same level of national consciousness 
and effective steps taken to halt the steady erosion of our cities, our Nation faces 
a damaging loss in national strength almost as great as that which could be 
inflicted by enemy action. 

“As a first step in focusing attention on the ‘city problem’ and granting our 
urban centers an authoritative voice in the highest levels of our National 
Government we urge the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs, to be headed 
by an official of Cabinet rank.” 

There are many sound reasons for establishing such a Department, and I 
will go into as many of them as I can, but the primary reason is that the cities 
of America need a strong voice speaking for them at the highest level of our 
National Government. For today, in spite of the fact that 70 percent of our 
people live in our cities and in the great metropolitan complexes surrounding 
them, the voice of our cities is like a voice crying in the wilderness. 

When decisions are made at Cabinet level there is a spokesman for the 
farmers, a spokesman for business and commerce, and a spokesman for labor. 
But there is no spokesman for the urban dweller who constitutes 70 percent of 
our population. We need a voice in the crucial policymaking decisions which 
affect the 100 million people dwelling in cities. We think we deserve as strong 
a voice as is accorded the 9 percent of our population who are farmers. 
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When a national budget is reviewed by the Cabinet, who speaks for the cities? 
The answer is obvious in the piddling amounts allocated to the programs which 
help our cities. 

There is another great need for such a department insofar as the hard- 
pressed officials of our 13,000 member municipalities are concerned. No one is 
more aware than you gentlemen of the mammoth and complex affair our National 
Government has become. You are doing all that you can to contain, control, and 
streamline that Government. But there is no sense kidding ourselves. In spite 
of your most dogged efforts our National Government will continue to be a giant 
and complicated thing, because we are a giant Nation, living in a complicated 
world. 

Because this is so, thousands of laws are enacted, and millions of administra- 
tive decisions are made by the Federal Government which vitally affect the lives 
of the citizens living in our cities, indeed which vitally affect the legislative and 
administrative decisions which we, as municipal policymakers, must make. There 
is no department of the Federal Government, whether State Department, Defense 
Department, Treasury, Interior, Labor, Commerce, yes, even Agriculture, which 
does not make these decisions. 

Yet how are we to keep track of them? We need people in Washington, in our 
own Department, to whom we can turn, who will be trained to analyze these 
actions and advise us how they affect us. 

I think Congress also needs such a department which will make the same 
kind of analysis for it, and to which it can turn for guidance on matters affecting 
our metropolitan centers. 

We need one place to which we can come, when we come to Washington, know- 
ing that these people will be able to guide us to the right sources to get the 
information, aid, or assistance we need. 

We also need an agency which will study existing and proposed programs to 
eliminate overlapping and contradictory policies and bring some order out of the 
present chaos. At the present time, for instance, our cities are affected by Federal 
highway programs, aid to airports, railroad legislation, and waterways pro- 
grams. All are part of an interrelated system of transportation, or should be. 
Yet no national transportation policy has been developed as it affects our cities, 
so that policies and programs we are following in the field of highways and air- 
ports are contradictory to those followed in the field of rail transportation, 
and vice versa. 

Finally, many of the agencies and functions directly affecting municipalities 
are now scattered all over the Federal map. Many of these functions should be 
transferred to the new Department of Urban Affairs The bill before you wisely 
leaves it to the Secretary to determine its structure in detail However, I 
think such a department would certainly have a division of urban transportation 
to which would be transferred those activities in the Commerce Department in- 
yolving highways, transit, rails, airports, and other transportation activities 
affecting the cities. Air and water pollution is another activity which would 
fall under the jursdiction of such a department, and certainly virtually all of 
the functions of the Housing and Home Finance Agency would be transferred. 

I will not pretend to you that such a department could be set up by transferring 
activities from other departments and would therefore not result in any overall 
increase in personnel. To a considerable extent this is true, but at the same 
time we must recognize that such a department would have to perform functions 
which are not presently being performed in any agency of our Government, and 
it would therefore need additional personnel. 

Another objection which has been raised to this idea is that it will encourage 
increased appropriations on the part of the Federal Government. If it does its 
job properly, it most certainly will. But gentlemen, whether or not such a 
department is established, you are going to hear an insistent cry from the 
cities for more help from the Federal Government. 

There are a number of reasons for this. First, 70 percent of our people live 
in the cities. Second, the task of rebuilding our old cities is so immense that 
it is beyond the resources of any city. Third, the tax base of our cities is severely 
limited. Fourth, even if we had a more adequate tax base, the States and cities 
are limited in the amount they can levy further taxes as long as the cutthroat 
competition for industry exists among our various cities and States. 

The statement has been made so often, and remained unchallenged so long, 
that those of us in the large industrial States are better off not participating 
in these programs because we send more money to Washington than we get back, 
that it is now regarded as gospel truth. 
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I think we should examine this statement a little more closely. Our principa} 
tax source in the municipalities is the real estate tax. Suppose we were to 
forgo Federal funds for urban renewal and finance the whole job locally. The 
local real estate taxpayer—the homeowner—would pay more than 10 times ag 
much in increased real estate taxes than he would pay in Federal taxes for the 
equivalent Federal share of the program. 

And why should the homeowner be the only one to pay for the renewal of our 
cities. Our businesses and labor force profit more from this than any other 
groups, and they certainly should pay their just share of the costs. Because 
of the nature of our local, State, and Federal taxes, the only way they cap 
properly be assessed their fair share of the costs is if the Federal Government 
pays a high share of the costs of these programs. 

We earnestly urge, therefore, that you report out favorably the proposal to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs. 

We also urge your support for two bills introduced by members of your 
committee, Mrs. Granahan and Mr. Fascell, which are companion measures to a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Clark of Pennsylvania. 

These bills would establish a Metropolitan Study Commission to study the 
hundreds of complex problems which are presently besetting the metropolitan 
areas of our Nation. Many studies have been made of these problems in many 
sections of the country, and such a Federal Commission could draw upon these 
existing studies, and bring all of them together into a meaningful whole. 

But most of all, this Nation needs a national policy toward its urban areas. 
We are justly concerned with developing a national defense policy, a national 
farm policy, a national fiscal policy, ete. The time is long past due when we 
developed a national urban policy. 

The Commission authorized by the bills before you would undertake to 
establish what such an urban policy should be. It would be of tremendous 
help to Congress, we believe, and we hope that it would also provide the policy 
guidelines for a newly established Department of Urban Affairs. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Fascetx. I would just add that he has had probably thousands 
listen to him, and will again. 

Certainly, Mayor, you present a very interesting viewpoint on this 
problem with great clarity and with machinegun speed. Do you feel 
that this Commission, then, would help you in the education of local 
people to help themselves solve this problem? Is this part of the 
difficulty ? 

Mayor Ditwortu. I think it is, sir. If I could make this indirect 
answer: One of the very interesting things to me—and I knew Mayor 
Poulson when he was a Congressman here—we had to bump up 
against him and he was opposed just as firmly as Mr. Brown is to 
any of these things 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown hasn’t taken any position yet. [Laughter.] 
I am still in a very judicial frame of mind. Frau hter. | 

Mayor Diutwortn. Today I have just come back from the U.S. 
conference of mayors where Mr. Poulson made one of the most inspir- 
ing denouncements of the White House for the veto of the housing 
bill, where he said that once you are a mayor you realize the prob- 
lems were entirely different and looked entirely different than they 
did when you were in the Congress and when you came up against 
them firsthand. 

He spoke very eloquently on this whole problem, that was being 
brought home to him more forcibly every day, that we are an urban 
civilization today, we will continue to be as far as you can look in the 
future; in fact, each year will make us an increasingly urban civili- 
zation. So it is tremendously important, I think, for education. 

Now, you take when we started—well, could I bring this one other 
thing in? 
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Chairman Dawson. Surely. ' 

Mayor Diuworrn. As recently at 1940, the city of Philadelphia, 
despite the terrible slum conditions it then had, turned down $19 
million in public housing money, on the ground that that was a social- 
istic thing to do. It had the complete support of the business com- 
munity. The business community applauded the decision of the 
mayor to refuse to take this money. ‘Today the business community 
of our city—by that I mean the head of our largest investment firm, 
the presidents of our five largest banks, the presidents of our large 
manufacturing companies, and I know of virtually no opposition— 
the president, even, of the Pennsylvania Railroad—are all agreed that 
this whole housing problem, if you want to describe it as that, but 
even more, the urban development problem, which makes it possible 
for us to rehabilitate our cities, not only as places of residence, but 
as places of industry, I think today there is hardly a dissenting voice 
in our very conservative old city that these programs are absolutely 
essential, not just to the life of the city of Philadelphia, or to its sur- 
rounding metropolitan area, but to the success of our democratic civi- 
lization. I honestly believe that is the case. So that it does need a 
great deal of education. 1 

I think one of the very valuable things a commission could do 
would be just that. 

Chairman Dawson. What is going to become of our concept of 
States rights? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Well, the States are still quite strong and I 
think will continue to be, Mr. Dawson, I honestly do. We still in the 
cities—and I am sure that will always be the case, unless the Federal 
law will eventually permit cities to at least consolidate, very much 
like the Port Authority of New York, which is New York and New 
Jersey, along those lines, but the States still have a dominant posi- 
tion. We don’t fight the fact that the city has complete domination 
of the government—that the State has complete domination of the 
government of the city in the sense they can give us home rule, they 
can take it away, they can give us the taxes we can levy or take them 
away. We realize that that is a situation we will have to live with, 
Ithink, forever, and it is probably properly so. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mayor, then there are two fundamental propositions 
of great interest to all urban areas, and that is competition for the 
tax dollar and adequate governmental structures to deal with your 
problems ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetyu. That is all. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Mayor, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. I listened with a great deal of interest to what Mr. 
Fascell described was a machinegun attack on this problem, and you 
handled it very well. You are to be complimented. I have also 
read your statement that goes into the record and I notice you spend— 
or devote—a little better than four pages of your less than five-page 


statement in support of the creation of a Cabinet post, or Department 
of Urban A ffairs. 
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Then on the last page you get down to support of the Granahan 
and Fascell bills to create a commission to study these problems, 
Don’t you think you sort of have the cart ahead of the horse here; 
that before we think about creating a department perhaps we ought 
to have a commission to study these problems and to determine what 
ought to be done? That is, whether this Department could serve a 
useful purpose or could not, or whether some other approach would 
be better ? 

Mayor Diworrn. I think it certainly would serve a useful pur- 
pose. I think in theory you are absolutely correct, but I did have 
some of our young men look into the history of the formation of the 
Department of Agriculture and I came to the conclusion that in 

olitics, when you have the chance, you move. If we could get a 

ecretary of Urban Affairs we certainly sohuld have one, and that 
is very much the way I think history shows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was created, and heavens knows, he has been useful. d 
I think everybody agrees that it is essential we have a Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I think with our completely urban civilization today that it is 
essential that we have a Secretary for Urban Affairs. I agree that 
in theory that is true, but if we could get the Secretary, I am sure 
he could perform a tremendously useful purpose. 

You take this, sir: I agree the farms certainly need help, I agree 
the whole western world needs help, but I think it is disproportionate 
when the two between them divide $8 billion, whereas the cities have 
a bill vetoed which would only give them $300 million for their similar 
problems. At least that is my feeling. 

Mr. Brown. I understand your feeling about the Department of 
Agriculture. We get a lot of letters from the cities about that, and 
we get a lot of letters from the country about some of the things we 
give the cities. 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brown. For instance, we even have some of the farmers write 
in and complain about the distribution of food to the schoolchildren of 
the cities that the Secretary of Agriculture sort of supervises. Of 
course, he does do some other things besides look after the farmers. 
He, I think, administers more public lands than any other official in the 
United States, that is not farmland by any means, and a lot of other 
things. 

Now, I was interested in your statement that 90 percent of the 
people are soon going to live in the cities. You didn’t say urban 
areas. I think you meant urban areas, probably. 

Mayor Drwortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Because if my information is correct—and it might 
even apply to Philadelphia—actually the larger cities themselves are 
losing population, and losing a lot of their industries, which are 
moving out; isn’t that true? 

Mayor Diworrn. Well, you have this situation, sir; in the first 
place, we have rigid boundaries in most cities. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mayor Dirworrn. So that when you reach those—we are not losin 
population, though we are gaining very little. We will soon reac 
the peak about 2,200,000, and can’t go much further. The bad situ- 
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ation is that over a period of 35 years the average income of Phila- 
delphians; that is, within the city of Philadelphia, has not increased 
one bit. So that our tax base has been murdered. _ 1d 

Mr. Brown. Because your people, like the Curtiss Publishing Co., 
and others, are moving out ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Well, that hasn’t been so much—I was talking 
about the individuals, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Well, individuals are moving out, too, who are em- 
ployed in these higher pay categories? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right, sir. In other words, they are in 
groups whose income has been steadily moving up, they have been 
replaced by people whose income is very low. But as regards in- 
dustry, we today have a nonprofit corporation in which half the 
money is put by our chamber of commerce, half by the city, complete 
partnership of business and the city government, working in complete 

artnership, to get industry back into the city. The primary reason 
or the flight of industry, at least from our city, was not a dissatis- 
faction with the city as such, but was that in this modern manufac- 
turing, as you know, they want these one-story buildings with enor- 
mous parking areas, whereas we had become, again, and the cities 
certainly were to blame, as I say, from the eighties, I think, right 
down to the thirties, the government of cities was about as inept, as 
corrupt as you could ask for, and the civic interests were virtually 
nonexistent. The businesses pretty largely, I think, did exploit them, 
with the result that when we faced this situation we had nothing but 
a mass of what I describe as industrial slums, loft buildings—— 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I read some of the brochures put out by the cham- 
ber of commerce of Philadelphia urging Ohio concerns to come to 
Philadelphia, because it is a perfect city in which to locate their new 
plants, and so forth, and so on. So that is the other side of the coin. 

Now let me ask you one other question. You talk about doing these 

, slum clearance and public housing projects, paid or subsi- 
dized by the Federal Government, and you talked—and I think right- 
fully so—about how we have absorbed into the Federal Government 
more and more tax money and made it more and more difficult for 
States and political subdivisions to get the funds that they need to 
carry on their own services, or provide them. 

Don’t you think perhaps one of the approaches that might be con- 
sidered—and I certainly hope your Commission, Mrs. Granhan, if 
you get one, will study it—that some attention should be given to stop- 
ping this thing of having the Federal Government collect the money 
ad then turn it back to the cities and to the States, after they take 
out their handling charge down here, and perhaps get back to a more 
simplified form of government where the local communities and the 
States meet their own responsibilities, instead of asking the Federal 
Government to do it? 

Mayor Ditwortu. Well, sir, in the first place, I am convinced that 
will never happen. The Federal Government is never going to give 
u 

Mr. Brown. I am not saying that I am not, too, for we are a long 
way down the road toward socialism in this country. I am asking 
you if that would be the best solution if we could get it, to leave to 
your own city and the people the taxing power. 
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Mayor Diutworru. Could I tell you why not, sir? In the first 
place, it is absolutely impossible that we get it. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is not going to give up the personal income or corporate 
income tax. As long as they won’t give that up, there is very little 
use in talking. Why doI say that? The Governors of the States 
meet to see if there couldn’t be some return of taxes to the States. My 
understanding from hearing the Governors speaking at one of their 
conferences was that when it finally wound up, about the only tax 
the Federal Government was willing to surrender was the tax on pool 
halls. You cannot very well support this program—that may y a 
little facetious—but you can’t very well support this enormous pro- 
gram on a tax on pool halls. But more than that, sir, if we returned 
it. to the States we would be worse off, because the States would not 
undertake these programs. Of that I am convinced, sir, for the same 
reasons, again. The States are still in terrific competition with one 
another for industry; and second, the Congress, I think, has become 
far more aware of our national situation and our national problems 
than our State legislatures have. 

In the State legislatures our people from the city, as Kathryn 
Granahan knows, they don’t want to go there for long, it is a stepping- 
stone to move up. Whereas, a lot of your rural people like it and 
enjoy it, they are good, they get to be heads of the committees in no 
time flat. In addition to that, your big corporations in our State, 
like the Pennsylvannia Railroad, Pennsylvania Power & Light, the 
oil companies, they will pick out a likely looking young man in the 
rural areas, put him on the payroll, and say to him, “AIl we want you 
to do is stay in that legislature.” That is going to go on indefinitely. 
So you can’t lick the—— 

Mr. Brown. I see you have been in the legislature; is that right? 

Mayor Ditwortn. No, but as a mayor you have to spend darn near 
a third of your time up there, 

Mr. Brown. Were you ever elected to the State legislature ? 

Mayor Ditworrtu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Then you have a pretty good knowledge of State 
legislatures. 

Mayor Ditwortu. You have to spend a lot of time up there. 

Mr. Brown. Yet it is your theory that we ought to drain this 
money off from the people, bring it into the Federal Government, and 
let it redistribute it back to the States and their political subdivisions 
to spend for all these activities; is that it ? 

Mayor Dinwortn. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That is what is being done, under the factual situation. 

Mayor Diuworrn. Under the Constitution under which we will 
certainly live out all of our lives 

Mr. Brown. I am not sure what the Constitution means any more. 
Every time the Supreme Court meets I get a new interpretation. But 
you favor that sort of a program, or feel it is going to be continued 
and there is no hope for the cities and the local political subdivisions 
to meet their own problems, so they have to turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment down in Washington to get the answer. 

Mayor Dizworru. We do meet our own problems. Take our own 
city, in 8 years we have upped our taxes by 40 percent. 

Mr. Brown. So has every other city and every rural county in 
America, only ours has been about 80 percent, in Ohio. 
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Mayor Ditworru. The cities are not dogging. I think the cities 
are literally straining their resources to the utmost, and under very 
difficult situations, because as you point out, the tide is just starting 
to turn, in our own city, of people of income leaving our city; the 
tide is just starting to turn of our beginning to get businesses back. 
We have set aside now two large industrial areas that will be nothing 
but industry, a thousand acres each. We have just in the past week 
gotten three industries to come in there. 

The tide is just beginning to turn a little. But we are still under 
that terrible situation of low income, and an uphill fight. 

Mr. Brown. Then you feel there is no hope that we can ever get 
away from this idea of channeling most of our taxes through the 
Federal Government, which is a costly process ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. It is costly. 

Mr. Brown. In your experience, local officials or local governments 
can usually do for themselves more cheaply than if they have the 
Federal Government do it? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And more efficiently and more honestly—I am speak- 
ing from my experience in Ohio. I have never lived in Philadelphia, 
but 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Brown. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to commend the mayor on the very effective and clear presentation 
he has given us of this problem. I am familiar with it and I am 
sure the committee will agree with me that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and he is one of the finest. mayors in this country, if not 
the finest, and I hope we keep him a long, long time. 

Mayor Ditworrnu. So do I, Kathryn. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. I have a couple of questions. You talked so fast that 
you may have left some misimpressions you would like to clear up. 
You did a very wonderful job of expressing a very difficult problem. 
I think—and don’t you agree—that the most of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax comes from the income tax ? 

Mayor Ditwortu. Yes, sir; certainly corporate and personal in- 
come tax. 

Mr. SmirH. You are not proposing that farmers be taxed at a 
higher rate on income than city people; are you ? 

Mayor Ditwortu. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I got that from your statement 

Mayor Ditworrn. I am sorry. 

Mr. Smiru. That you thought the cities were paying more than 
‘their proportionate share of Federal taxes. 

Mayor Dirwortn. No. It isdone in many ways—— 

Mr. Brown. I should explain, Mr. Mayor, he comes from Iowa. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mayor Ditwortu. Yes, sir. I mean all your subsidiary taxes are 
sort of worked out in a way so that the city, I think—and we don’t 
complain about that, we honestly don’t, by and large; we realize it 
is something you are always faced with 
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Mr. Smrru. It is always who gets the most income that pays the 
most taxes. 

Mayor Ditworth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I am sure you are not criticizing that. 

Mayor Ditwortn. No, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. Des Moines happens to be in my area and I happen 
to be close to this problem in other ways, too. But I think you said 
cities come directly to the Federal Government. We have found that 
the States sometimes will not let the city come directly to the Federal 
Government. Have yourun into that problem, too? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Well, on urban renewal and housing we can 
come directly to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Smiru. Only because your State permits it. Like in Iowa, 
your cities exist only at the pleasure of the State. 

Mayor Ditwortn. That is true of us. 

Mr. Ssnrn. So enabling legislation is required before the city can 
come to the Federal Government directly. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. On urban renewal the Federal law permits 
direct access. 

Mr. Soirn. I am sure that is not right, because we had to get an 
enabling act to permit the city to participate in urban renewal and 
the Iowa Legislature has not given it in the case of public housing. 
So you have the problem interwoven of State governments prohibit- 
ing city governments from contacting the Federal Government. 

Mayor Ditwortn. That is correct. We could not have partici- 
pated in urban renewal unless the State had by legislative enactment 
agreed, in effect, to become a part of the urban renewal—that the 
State could have become a part of the urban renewal program. But 
once they agreed to that, then without further consent of the State 
we could deal directly with the Housing Authority and we can on 
public housing, slum clearance, and urban renewal. 

Mr. Smiru. Some States still won’t permit that ? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. That is correct. I think Florida doesn’t. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is unconstitutional in Florida. 

Mayor Ditwortn. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. This’is a very difficult problem in some of these areas, 

Mr. Fascett. I still voted for a housing bill. 

Mr. Smiru. I did, too. I think you should consider, in stressing 
so hard here that you want a Cabinet officer to speak for urban 
people, that you might end up with the situation farmers have witha 
Cabinet officer speaking against the farmer. [Laughter. ] 

You have to consider these possibilities, too. 

That is all I have. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much for your contribution, 
Mayor Dilworth. 

Dr. Wheaton, we are happy to have you with us again. 

This is Dr. Wheaton, director of the Institute of Urban Studies of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, DIRECTOR, INSTI- 


TUTE FOR URBAN STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Wueaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the chairman and the members of this committee are to 
be congratulated for their attention in recent years to what is cer- 
tainly the most urgent problem facing the United States today. As 
the previous witnesses have indicated, we have become an overwhelm- 
ingly urban nation. Indeed, as the mayor pointed out just a moment 
ago, 96 percent of our recent population growth has occurred in 
metropolitan urban areas. There is no prospect that this trend will 
be altered. 

This means that during the next 20 years, if we can believe what 
the census projections of future population show, we will add 100 
million people to our urban areas at the rate of approximately 50 
million people a decade. That means that we must add to our 
cities and our urbanized areas during the next 10 years as much land, 
highways, housing, factories, schools, hospitals, and everything else 
that goes up to make a city, as this country developed between 1400 
and 1900. It means that we will double the population of our metro- 
politan communities between 1940 and 1980. 

Now, these are imposing obstacles, imposing challenges to our whole 
way of life. 

But, furthermore, virtually all of this population growth is going 
to occur in the suburban fringes of metropolitan areas. The popula- 
tion of central cities is relatively stationary, and as recent sample 
censuses have indicated, some of them are declining. 

There are now about 50 million in the suburban fringes of our met- 
ropolitan areas and that population is going to double between now 
and 1970 by the addition of 50 million people, and wi!l increase again 
by the same amount in the next decade. So that the population of 
suburban areas will triple in two decades. 

These areas are, unfortunately, not as well equipped in governmen- 
tal terms as are the central cities. They don’t attract quite as able 
leadership, because the problems of community leadership are not as 
provocative as is the case in central cities. They do not have the 
resources to hire expert assistants, which the central cities have, 
merely because the suburban areas are fragmented into relatively 
small governments which cannot afford to have the expert talent that 
modern government needs. 

In addition, these suburban fringes are attracting a very specialized 
population. They are attracting a population of predominantly child 
raising, school age families. So they will have something like twice 
the costs for schools that central cities have, and despite the fact that 
there is a modest tendency for industry to move to suburban areas, this 
industry moves into some communities and not into others, it creates 
a very spotty fiscal situation for the suburban community. Philadel- 
phia and New York are now ringed with communities which have 
higher tax rates than their central cities, higher tax rates for schools 
alone, than the central city has for all government purposes. And 
this because of the selective attraction of population which occurs in 
suburban areas. 
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Now, why are these matters a source of concern to the Federa] 
Government? Primarily because our cities are the major source of 
our national wealth, they are the major repositories of our accumy- 
lated investments and they are the major sources of our military 
power. 

Approximately 80 percent of our national investments are located 
in cities. Approximately 80 percent of our national tax resources 
come to the Federal Government from cities. 

These cities, which are the support of our national defense and our 
national welfare, are in danger of being starved by the lack of access 
to public investment and tax resources. We are in danger of starving 
the goose that has laid our national golden egg. 

In addition, cities are the generators of small and new business, 
Repeated studies of the economy indicate that new industry, small in- 
dustry, the great industries of the future, begin as a small operation 
in some loft building in a central city where there is access to cheap 
space, where there is access to abundant labor supplies and many 
specialized services. These are functions that can’t be performed in 
suburban areas. These are functions which it is essential that our 
national economy look into and see that they be maintained. 

Further, the National Government has already recognized this 
interest in a variety of national programs: The highway program, 
aids for housing and urban renewal, aids for community facilities, for 
industrial development, for ports and harbors. While I think that 
these programs have been inadequate, they are nevertheless quite 
large and they are administered by a variety of Government agencies, 

The lack of coordination of Federal aid programs, in itself, would, 
in my opinion, be a justification for the establishment of a depart- 
ment dealing with urban problems. 

For instance, the housing act of 1954 established what is called as 
a workable program which requires that local communities develop 
a general plan as a precedent to obtaining Federal aid for urban re- 
newal. But the Federal Highway Act, which is going to have a far 
more decisive effect on urban areas in the immediate future than the 
urban renewal program, the Federal Highway Act has no such re- 
quirement that the highways be in conformity with the local plan or 
that there be a local plan. Now, one would think that just plain 
administrative good sense would have dictated that Federal aids for 
highways would be conformed to a local plan as a means for co- 
ordinating them. But this is not the case. And I could cite scores 
of other instances of the failure of the Federal Government to co- 
ordinate its own programs of aid to local government. 

Second, there is a lack of representation in the executive branch of 
cities. 

Mayor Dilworth and others have made this point already. We 
know that many of the decisions regarding the budget, the develop- 
ment of legislation and particularly the administration of legislation 
are made in the executive branch, and most of them in the White 
House. But agriculture is there represented in the White House by 4 
Cabinet officer who serves 20 million people. It is important that 
agriculture should be represented. We have deprived national benefit 
from this. Labor, representing I suppose about 15 million organized 
workers, is there and it is vital that labor should be there. 
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Business, representing I suppose 2 or 3 million people, is there and 
it is vital that business should be there. But our cities, representing 
now over 100 million people, are not represented in the place where 
the decisions are made. We have fine political leadership in our cities, 
intelligent leadership, well organized, and well staffed, but they 
cannot come to Washington and state their case before anybody who 
has access to the White House directly. In this respect our cities are 
disadvantaged as opposed to far smaller groups like the West, labor, 
business, and so on. And I say this not in derogation of these func- 
tions, for I believe that all of this representation in the Cabinet has 
been greatly to our national advantage. I conclude that a depart- 
ment dealing with urban affairs is needed, but I do not think that it 
can or should be a department of urban affairs. The sum of the Fed- 
eral Government’s interest in cities cannot be combined in any single 
Federal department. I am sorry that Congressman Brown had to 
leave, so that I don’t have the opportunity to reply to him on these 
matters. But it is clear that social security and water pollution and 
problems of transportation can’t all be obinaedl in a department of 
cities, for many of these problems transcend urban boundaries and 
flow directly to peoples or to river valleys and so on. 

a cthaleen, there remains the problem of coordinating Federal 
programs wherever they may be located in the interest of sound urban 
development. I believe that this is the clue to Federal organization 
which this committee or a subsequent commission should seek. We 
need a department of urban development and housing, a department 
which will be concerned with the growth of cities, the investments 
needed to be made, publicly and privately, in cities. And if it can 
coordinate Federal activities with respect to development, through 
having many of those functions transferred to such a department, 
it can also exercise coordinating influence in getting other Federal 
departments together on common policies affecting other urban 
problems. 

We already have the basis for such coordination in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency through its urban renewal programs, its 
housing programs, its programs of grants for local community facil- 
ities and public works, and its grants for planning. The housing 
agency has, indeed, become a department of the Federal Government, 
larger than some other departments, greater in resources than some 
other departments, and having coordinating functions enacted by 
Congress through the workable program and the requirements related 
thereto. 

It seems to me that a Federal department of urban development 
and housing could establish coordinating offices in the cities, in the 
metropolitan areas, to help them coordinate their own plans and to 
help other Federal departments, and the department of housing and 
urban development to coordinate Federal aids so as to secure an 
orderly development of metropolitan areas in these decades when 
urban population must double. 

We already have Federal stimulation for urban planning which is 
working fairly effectively in helping local communities to see what 
the problems are and to devise local solutions. 

Let me point out that the vital role here is to give the cities, the 
major repositories of our national wealth, the major sources of our 
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national income, and the major sources of our national strength, to 
give them representation in the executive branch, and, second, to 
provide that flow of knowledge which is essential to the better under- 
standing and the more orderly working out of our urban problems, 
Almost a hundred years ago the Congress adopted the Morrill Act, 
the act which established the research programs with respect to 
agriculture of the land grant colleges and established the Agricultural 
Extension Service. This was an act of tremendous farsightedness, 
It brought into the service of agriculture our resources of intellectual 
leadership and research in a way that no other country matched for 
half acentury. It was the greatest investment this country ever made, 
for look at the results: Today we have a far more productive agri- 
cultural economy than any other country in the world. A tiny pro- 
portion of our population, less than 10 percent of our work force can 
produce all of the food needed by the other 90 percent. ‘The time that 
the Morrill Act was adopted it took about 60 percent of the population 
to support the other 40 percent. We did this through research, finding 
out better ways of growing and distributing and marketing and using 
food ; research and extension, telling farmers on the farm how to grow 
food better and how to sell it more intelligently. 

We need an urban Morrill Act today. We need an urban research 
service which can get, for cities, the kind of research that the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration now spends $250 million a year on, 
in contrast to less than a couple of million dollars on urban problems, 
We need an urban extension service which can help people to learn 
how to live in cities, something on which we are spending virtually 
nothing today, but which we have already demonstrated was a suc- 
cessful national investment over the past decades. 

I want to say in conclusion that I believe the time is now long over- 
due for the establishment of a department of housing and urban 
development or urban development and housing; that the time is now 
long overdue to give our cities representation in the executive branch 
of the U.S. Government. It may well be that some details of the 
organization of such a department need further exploration. It is 
quite obvious that at least Congressman Brown is not yet convinced 
as to the need for such a department and I am sure that this is true 
of many other citizens who haven’t had the Congressman’s opportuni- 
ties to explore this problem. I therefore believe that the establishment 
of a commission to investigate these problems, focusing, not neces- 
sarily on the problems of how the Federal Government should reor- 
ganize local governments, for this isn’t now and is unlikely to bea 
Federal responsibility ; but, focusing upon the problems that cities can 
face in the next two decades, and the role the Federal Government is 
now playing and must play in the future to help them. Such a commis 
sion would doubtless be of immense aid in developing public and con- 
gressional understanding and, hopefully, understanding in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government of the need for a department 
of housing and urban development. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dawson. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Dr. Wheaton, that is a very fine discussion on the 
problem and you have made an excellent analogy. 

I believe he has answered all the questions I had, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan / 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate Dr. Whea- 
ton, too. I think his statement was very clear and I think, collaborat- 
ing with our mayor, we certainly should do a great job in Philadel- 

hia. I must say this is Philadelphia day. I welcome you, from my 
district, the university is in my district. So I am very glad. — 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. bs 

Chairman Dawson. The attention that you received from all of 
those who are present here was eloquent evidence that they appre- 
ciated the worth of what you were saying, and the need for such a 
talk as you gave us. And I want to thank you once again. You have 
been before us previously, but I want to thank you once again for your 
contribution. Do you have a question / 

Mr. Henverson. Just one question: You changed the focus of the 
proposed department a little by making it a department of housing 
and urban development. One of the great criticisms of the proposal 
to establish such a department is that the logic of a department based 
primarily on geographical units or areas is not clear or convincing. Do 
you see that as a serious obstacle to the creation of such a department 
in the Federal Establishment ¢ 

Dr. Wueaton. No, I don’t see that that is a serious obstacle at 
all. Our Federal departments have worked best when they have 
represented the concerns of broad groups of citizens. Certainly our 
cities now have such a wealth of organization and of thinking about 
their own problems that they do represent now a well organized and 
brilliantly led group of citizens facing common problems. As I in- 
dicated, I think that if you feel that all Federal functions affecting 
people in urban areas should be consolidated in one department you 
get yourself into a hopeless morass in which three-quarters of the 

ederal Government will be located in one department. This is un- 
realistic and it would be, I think, so unwieldy as to be adminis- 
tratively inefficient. But on the other hand, if you adopt the view 
that it is urban development that is the cetnral focus of this depart- 
ment, the investments, public and private, that we make in cities, 
then this department can also serve to coordinate the activities of other 
departments, like Health, Education, and Welfare; and Interior, and 
the Army’s program of aid to rivers and harbors, to coordinate those 
at the Cabinet level. 

Now, you have coordination in which the Army Engineers and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare are on one side 
of the table and the head of a junior department or his representa- 
tive is on the other side of the table, even though he may be the 
custodian of the interests of four times as many people as those 
on the opposite side. They have the power and they have the in- 
fluence. And some greater equity in the distribution of influence 
would certainly be to our national advantage. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Our next witness will be Miss Germaine Krettek. She is the 
director of the Washington office of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is very difficult 
to follow after the wonderful speakers you have had earlier this 
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morning. They have given mea much better view of the whole metro- 
politan area problem which has been a matter of great concern to us 
for some time. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Germaine 
Krettek. I am director of the Washington office of the American Li- 
brary Association, a nonprofit, professional association of more than 
23,000 members, consisting of librarians, trustees, and friends of ]i- 
braries interested in the development, extension, and improvement of 
libraries as essential factors in the educational, social, and cultura] 
needs of society. 

The American Library Association wholeheartedly approves of 
legislation to obtain facts on a national scale about the problems of 
metropolitan areas. Libraries are greatly concerned with urban prob- 
lems. School, college, and public libraries are all seriously affected 
by them. 

The two great forces in modern metropolitan development—one, the 
steady movement from the rural areas and certain sections of the 
Nation to the cities, and the counter one, the flight from the city to 
the fringe areas and suburbia have been felt by every urban library. 

The first factor has brought to the cities masses of persons from 
rural and other sections of the Nation. Normally, these groups have 
come from the less fortunate parts of the country, both economically 
and educationally, and they placed a heavy burden upon both the 
public library and the school library in the efforts to aid these per- 
sons to become better citizens. 

On the other hand, the rise of great fringe dwelling areas and 
enormous shopping centers, just outside or well beyond the city lim- 
its, testifies to another phenomenon of modern urban living, 
“the blight at the heart of the city.” Slums are succeeding good 
residential areas, with the resultant decay of civic responsibility and 
economic soundness. Buildings fall into decay and deteriorate, tax 
money dries up. 

Urban libraries feel the terrific pinch. They are giving service to 
adults and students who come to the urban libraries Foes the satellite 
cities and fringe areas to obtain reference and other library service 
because of the lack of adequate resources in suburban areas. For ex- 
ample, at a conference on metropolitan public library problems held 
last month at Columbia University it was found that from 20 to 
30 percent of the users of an urban library today live outside the 
library’s taxing area. 

School libraries, as well as public libraries, face pressing urban 
problems. For both, the need is for sufficient public funds, adequate 
supplies of reading materials, adequate buildings and quarters, and 
competent library staff to service the educational and vocational needs 
of complex city populations. 

Some of the outstanding metropolitan problems as far as libraries 
are concerned appear to be: Taxation, library finance, governmental 
structure, cooperative efforts of public libraries and school libraries, 
buildings and quarters, transportation systems. 
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Libraries, for example, are being hard put to obtain their fair 
share of the tax dollar. Dependence on the property tax and limita- 
tions on tax ceilings, plus the fact that many dwellers outside the 
city limits make constant demands upon the urban library, have put 
undue burdens upon the library’s ability to serve properly the resi- 
dents of the whole area. This problem of the source of tax money 
requires careful consideration. 

Our urban public libraries do not have enough funds to support 
their needed functions—in books and staff. How much more is 
needed, only a study can tell, and one which takes into account, the 
great satellite communities which surround our urban cores. We do 
not have precise figures on the lack of funds for public libraries in 
urban centers, but we can make an estimate. From Circular 590 pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education in 1959, the public library 
systems in cities with populations of over 100,000, spent $101,085,000 
for operation in 1958. For the population of 47,219,000 served, how- 
ever, they should have been spending $141,657,000 based on the Ameri- 
ean Library Association standard of 1956 of at least $3,000 per 
capita. In other words, the urban libraries are receiving only 72 

reent of the amount considered to be a reasonable minimum. 

Likewise, the governmental structure of urban communities has 
grave effects on the functioning of public libraries. This fact was 
strikingly demonstrated in the “Regional Library Service for the East 
Bay Area,” a California survey by Joseph I. Wheeler in 1948. The 
findings showed an area of 214 million population, having a high per 
capita wealth and education, with large institutions of higher educa- 
tion within its borders. The region could have provided every resi- 
dent, if there had been some sort of federated system, with a high type 
of library service and facilities. Instead, 34 towns and cities each 
had its own independent library system and each of the 8 counties had 
itsown. The result was a serious duplication of inadequate resources 
and an uneven distribution and quality of services. Similar surveys 
are needed in every metropolitan area. 

Modern urban development involves also the question of cooperation 
between public library systems and school library systems. Are these 
two agencies cooperating to the fullest extent? Do they duplicate un- 
necessarily the book and periodical stocks and services? Each has a 
role to play. Only studies will determine how the funds and services 
are being distributed between these two educational agencies. 

Further, the library building situation is an important urban prob- 
lem, as already mentioned. It is of tremendous significance in view 
of changing conditions in our urban communities and the ever-increas- 
ing cost of branch libraries. Buildings may change in usefulness, de- 

nding upon the flow of population and the character of the neigh- 
Sthood. Back in 1945, the New York City Planning Commission 
studied this situation in its “Program for Public Libraries of New 
York City.” Some other cities have done likewise, but what we need 
is a current appraisal in the interest of sound and adequate library 
development in relation to the entire metropolitan area problem. 

The question of transportation is also a problem of prime impor- 
tance for libraries. Will the expressways and throughways from the 
fringes to the city proper take the auto commuters near the existing 
library structures or will they bypass them completely? Parking fa- 
cilities near the library buildings are essential. 
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Metropolitan areas have many problems. Libraries share in all of 
them. Taxation, library finance, governmental structure, cooperation 
between public library systems and school libraries, buildings and 
quarters and transportation are only a few which confront sound 
metropolitan library development at every turn. 

The American Library Association, therefore, wholeheartedly en- 
dorses the objectives of legislation which will study the problems 
of metropolitan areas and urges that in any such study the problems of 
libraries be given specific consideration. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity which you have given me to 
present the views of the American Library Association. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Dawson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascetu. You have presented to us a very detailed and fine 
statement, Miss Krettek, which outlines for us a case problem dealing 
with metropolitan area difficulties. And certainly it is well docu- 
mented. Iam sure that if we extended this analogy which you have 
drawn us in the case to all of the other areas of necessities for people 
we would come up with practically the same answers. It is almost 
impossible, based on present tax structures and governmental strue- 
tures to provide the kind of services that need to be provided. This 
library case which you pointed out for us very vividly illustrates 
exactly what is the whole difficulty. You just can’t do the job. At 
one time I would imagine that the library problem was getting the 
library into the central city so that it served all these people. 

We just got that done and now we find the reverse trend with 
people moving away from the central city and the problem is now 
to provide libraries for all of these people in the satellite communities. 

Miss Krerrex. And the people in the satellite communities are 
mainly people who used to live in the central city, they are used to 
having fine library service and, as has been pointed out, they are 
people of high caliber, with families, with problems of all kinds, and 
they need the good research facilities that can be found only in a 
major library. And in order that these library services which are 
a basic educational function and a part of the whole educational strue- 
ture should be adequate, it is essential that they be considered in rela- 
tion to the whole metropolitan area problem. 

Mr. Fascexi. I must compliment you, in pointing out your specific 
case that you have tied it in so aptly to the overall problem. It shows 
a great deal of thought in your presentation. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Dawson. Mrs. Granahan ? 

Mrs. Granauan, I would like to congratulate Miss Krettek, too, on 
her wonderful presentation. I am very familiar with exactly what 
you are talking about, because I live in the extreme western part of 
Philadelphia, on a fringe area, where you are suburban across the 
street and practically suburban on my side, I might say, although I 
am within the city and we are desperately in need of libraries there. 
We have appealed to the city council to appropriate money for a 
library. Even if they rent a room in an office building we would be 
delighted if they would stock it with books for children and adults 
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toread. SoI know what you are talking about and I think you have 
certainly alerted the committee to what we need along with our urban 
development. 

Miss Krerrex. Mr. Greenaway, who is the director of the free 
library of Philadelphia, is presenting testimony to the Senate on 
Friday in relation to this same problem. He is extremely aware of 
this problem. I am sure you know of the Pennsylvania survey of 
libraries. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes. 

Miss KretTreK. Also Dade County has done a survey of their library 
facilities in relation to this entire metropolitan area. So both of 
these communities have done something in this line, but surely the 
other metropolitan areas need to do likewise and this is all a part of 
the overall program. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Fasceitxi. If I may I want to add one other thing. I want to 
assure Miss Krettek that the study commission’s duties, certainly 
with respect to what I had envisioned the duties of the commission 
would be included not only libraries but all other matters because it 
would deal with governmental structures to provide necessary serv- 
ices, not only those which are delineated in the bill, but all services. 

Miss Krerrek. Some of the bills have specifically said educational 
services or education. Some have said schools-recreation. We feel 
that libraries are a basic part of the educational picture and should be 
so considered, and not dropped simply into recreation. They are a 
basic agency of education. 

Mr. Fasceiu. I know in the bill which I have introduced, I have 
education listed. While I don’t delineate libraries, the bill provides 


that the study shall not be limited solely to those specifically men- 
tioned. 


Miss Kretrex. Yes. 


Chairman Dawson. Thank you very much. If there are no further 
questions, we will adjourn. 


(Whereupon, at 12:31 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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